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Exoquence has always held a high place in human estimation. 
The orator commands admiration. He wields a mighty power. 
It is a great thing to rule the minds and hearts of men; and this 
is his prerogative. It is his to stir up the deep waters of the 
soul ; to summon every passion from its secret chamber, and 
arouse it to activity ; to throw burning coals upon the conscience, 
and dart the lightning flashes of truth in upon the mind. And it 
is a noble sight to look upon, and it may well enkindle the loftiest 
ambition, to behold a man master of eloquence, swaying assem- 
bled thousands ; fastening upon himself every eye in the vast 
assembly, looking through each eye, into the heart, throwing his 
own thoughts and feelings into their souls, convincing their reason, 
deciding their judgment, and carrying them as one man with him- 
self. Eloquence has had such ag mii and they are amo 
the proudest that human intellect has ever achieved: and, 
therefore, it is a great and noble thing to be truly eloquent. It 
is a noble thing to be the defender of innocence; the asserter of 
justice ; the advocate of truth: to convince men’s understanding, 
and to persuade them to that which is right:—and this is the 
province of Eloquence ; for Eloquence, in its highest form, is 
speaking well in behalf of that which is right. 

What is true of Eloquence in. general, loses none of its force 
when applied to the particular department of Pulpit Eloquence. 
There, too, it is a noble power, commanding admiration ; and 
there especially it is speaking well in behalf of that which is 
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right. But Pulpit Eloquence has a province peculiarly its own. 
It is distinguished by its object and its nature. Its object—the 
highest that can be contemplated by a believer in Christianity— 
is to persuade men to “seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness :” to induce sinful men to enter that kingdom, and 
those who are therein to increase in conformity to its holy sta- 
tutes. In its nature, it is an instrumentality rather than a directly 
efficient power. It does not produce its effect on men simply by 
its own energy, or by the direct influence of means which itself 
employs ; but is dependent for success in the accomplishment of 
its desired end, upon another, and distinct, independent power. 
The Roman or the Grecian orator, the orator of the Forum, or of 
the assembly, acted directly upon the human beings before him. 
He relied upon himself, upon his skill and ability in the use of 
language, upon his acquaintance with human nature, and the par- 
ticular facts before him, and upon his knowledge of the character 
and circumstances of those whom he was addressing; and not 
upon any extraneous and higher power. The Pulpit Orator, how- 
ever, aiming at an object of transcendent worth, is conscious that 
that object is not to be obtained simply by his might, but by the 
effective operation of the Holy Spirit. This distinguishes his 
position from that of every other speaker. The work desired is 
to be accomplished by him as an instrument in the hand of the 
great, Almighty Spirit. And while that work is worthy to 
employ the noblest eloquence that ever thrilled the heart of man, 
ee has enlisted the warm affections of Him who spake as never 
man spake, he is yet dependent for success on an independent 
Power. 

Now, this great fact, which gives to the speaking of the Pulpit 
one of its chief characteristics, is made by some persons a ground 
of objection against the cultivation of Eloquence by those who 
are to preach the gospel ; and causes others to deny even that 
there is such a thing as pulpit eloquence. Happily, both these 
classes are few in number: and the increased regard which is 

iven to the study of Sacred Rhetoric, and of Elocution, in our 

heological Seminaries, and the tributes that are paid to the 
pulpits of our land, afford, perhaps, a sufficient reply to these 
objections. It is not our present purpose, therefore, to defend, 
otherwise than incidentally, the study of Rhetoric and Oratory 
by those who are called to preach the gospel. Neither do we 
propose to dwell at length upon the nature and characteristics of 
Pulpit Eloquence, and the proper means for its cultivation. But 
fully admitting the great doctrine of dependence on the Holy 
Spirit—nay, insisting upon it, as the Christian preacher’s ground 
of confidence and encouragement—we wish to offer some remarks 
on the influence of this doctrine on the Eloquence of the Pulpit 
or the Preaching of sacred Truth. 
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And our first remark is, 

1. This doctrine should not cause the Christian preacher to relax 
at all his efforts to attain to the highest degree of Pulpit Elo- 
quence, that is, to the best mode of Preaching. 

It is a well established and universally admitted principle of 
Christian Philosophy, that dependence on Divine Providence 
does not diminish responsibility, nor neutralize individual agency. 
Man is endowed with abilities adapted to the performance of 
manifold exercises and duties. The possession of abilities im- 
plies the duty of using them. The promise of the Holy Spirit 
incites to their diligent use. The teaching of dependence for 
success on the will of the Spirit does not affect these deeply- 
seated original principles—-principles inherent in man’s nature, 
which no sophistry can eradicate, and fully admitted and prom- 
inently exhibited, in the sacred volume. I know not that it is 
necessary for me now to illustrate this familiar truth; for illustra- 
tions are constantly around us. ‘ Promotion cometh neither 
from the East nor from the West, nor from the South, but God is 
the judge; He putteth down one, and setteth up another.” 
Yet “the hand of the diligent maketh rich,” and “the hand of 
the diligent shall bear rule.”” Our dai/y bread God gives us, 
and in Him we live and move and have our being ; yet God has 
enacted the law, “in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” 
and has bidden us to guard our lives from harm. He sendeth the 
early and the latter rain, and causeth the seed to.produce a 
harvest; but, **I went by the field of the slothful, ana by the 
vineyard of the man void of understanding, and, lo, it was all 
grown over with thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof, 
and the stone-wall thereof was broken down.’* Universally, 
though we are dependent always, and for all things on God, we 
admit, and act upon, the principle that success is to be secured 
by exertion; eminence to be attained by diligence and energy. 
So the Holy Spirit is the efficient power in regeneration and 
sanctification. But we who are dependent on the Holy Spirit— 
who are the guilty and corrupted ones, and who are endowed 
with intellectual and moral faculties, no matter what their con- 
dition—we are to exercise contrition, and deny ourselves, and 
set our affection on heavenly objects, and grow in grace, and 
give all diligence to make our calling and election sure. 

Now it has pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to 
save them that believe. The preaching of the forre! is the 
appointed instrumentality by which He produces the conversion 
of men. The Holy Spirit is the author of conversion; but we are 
taught that He produces conversion by means of the Truth. 
Faith owes its origin to this Divine Agent. But, “ faith cometh 


1 Ps. 75: 6, 7. 2 Prov. 10: 4. 12; 24. ® Prov, 24: 30, 31. 
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by hearing, and hearing by the word of God,” and “ how shall 
they hear without a preacher?” “Of His own will begat He 
us with the word of truth.”* This word of truth was then a 

reached word ; and now, in order to affect the mind and heart, 
it must be presented to them. And we ask, is it a matter of 
indifference how the truth is presented? Ought not the best 
mode of presenting it to be constantly striven after? and is not 
this the cultivation of Pulpit Eloquence in the highest degree ? 
The fact that, after all, the success of the effort depends upon 
God, can afford no apology for indolence, or indilladense with 
regard to that effort. The law of our nature, the universal 
practice of men, the example of God, and His Word also, these 
teach us, that, when an end is set before us for our attainment, 
and means are put within our reach whereby we may attain unto 
it, we ought to make the best use of those means irrespectively 
of all considerations of dependence on another power. ‘The 
peculiarity that attends the calling of the preacher of the gospel 
does not at all affect the general principle. The Grecian 
Orator 


‘“*— whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratic, 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece, 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes throne” — 


addressed men of like capabilities and passions with those who 
listen to the Christian preacher. Minds, hearts are to be reached. 
Man is speaking to his fellow-man ; and the simple fact that God 

iveth the increase can afford not the slightest reason why his 
Fips should not drop the honey of persuasion, and every energy 
be strung to its highest pitch to pour forth burning words, to be 
eloquent for the truth. It is in the use of right means, in obe- 
dience to the true laws of our nature, that the efficient operation of 
the Holy Spirit may be expected. He who endeavors to employ 
his powers in the best manner, while yet humbly realizing his 
dependence on a higher power, alone has a right to expect suc- 
cess. He who makes that dependence a plea for negligence or 
carelessness, has cause for shame and fear. It is a great ab- 
surdity to suppose that the cultivation of the power of presenting 
truth most effectually, is inconsistent with the most devout 
and humble looking unto God for aid. It is a great breach of 
charity to suppose that those who would attain to eloquence are 
fostering vanity and the love of display. It is a crime against 
reason not to admit that one form of presenting truth may be more 
effective than another. It is a breach of true reverence towards 
God to imagine that He would set forth any doctrine that would 
prevent our endeavoring to attain unto the best form of the 
presentation of truth. any one will say that God needs not 

7Rom.10: 14,17. - 9 Jas. 1: 18. 
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the device of human art or science for the accomplishment of His 
purposes ; we admit this, but reply: that it is revealed as His 
gracious purpose to accomplish the work of bringing His people 
unto faith in Christ, by the preaching of the gospel by human 
lips ; and further, God can, we believe, bless any and every 
effort of His servants in His cause. But does it not clearly 
appear to be in harmony with all that we know of His character 
and purposes, and modes of action, to suppose that those efforts 
which are best directed—that is directed with the wisest reference 
to known principles of human nature and revealed truth, He 
will be most likely to crown with abundant success? All hus- 
bandmen are alike dependent upon God for success in their 
employment. But his fields will produce most largely who is 
best acquainted with agriculture, best skilled in the use of means 
for the cultivation of the soil, and most diligent in the applica- 
tion of them. And the analogy is fair and convincing in its 
application to spiritual husbandry. Ht matters not that the 
dependence is in one case for physical blessings, and in the other 
for spiritual. The same God presides in both cases. Undoubt- 
edly He has an equally well ordered, and carefully observed 
system of laws for spiritual things as for physical, though those 
laws may not be so well known to us. He is a God of order, 
always and essentially, and what we call anomalies, both in the 
physical and the spiritual world, we may rely upon it, are parts 
of His system, provided for from the beginning. If there be 
certain arrangements of arguments, certain forms of expression, 
certain tones of voice, certain modes of gesticulation, better 
adapted than others to convey Divine truth clearly, forcibly, 
affectingly to the heart—surely, God would have the speaker 
make use of these in preference to all others—surely, it is the 
use of them which He will be most likely to bless and make 
successful—surely, He would not have the grand truth of 
His sovereignty and our dependence in the least degree hinder 
our attainment and employment of them. Now the great object 
of the study and practice of Sacred Rhetoric and Pulpit Eloquence 
is the acquisition and use of those arrangements of arguments, 
those forms of expression, those tones of voice, those modes of 
gesticulation, which are best adapted to persuade men to seek 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness. And what is 
there in this that should be at all retarded or obstructed by the 
doctrine of our dependence on the Holy Spirit? In a word, 
what shall hinder the most devout mind from selecting the best 
weapons, burnishing them most brightly, giving them the keen- 
est edge, and using them most manfully in the conflict with God’s 
great enemy ? 

I have already hinted that God has by His own example 
taught us, that He does not view it as a matter of indifference 
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what truths are selected for presentation, or in what manner they 
are presented. His omniscient mind made its selection out of 
modes best adapted for exhibiting to us His character and will. 
We cannot tell why other ways of showing us His holiness 
and love might not have been devised and chosen, unless it 
were that the way which the gospel teaches was better adapted 
than all others—best adapted for the accomplishment of the end 
in view. Therefore, Christ Jesus came with the words of Eternal 
Life. Therefore, He came speaking as never man spake, living 
as never man lived, dying as man never died. Therefore, such 
an atonement was made, and in such a manner. God, we may 
venture to say, saw that this mode was better adapted than all 
others for bringing to bear on the souls of men those truths which 
should result in their salvation, and, therefore, He chose it. We 
do but humbly imitate His high example when, taking the 
truths which He has furnished as our means of operation, we 
cultivate the faculties with which we are endowed for the pur- 
pose of presenting those truths most effectively to our fellow- 
men. 

2. The doctrine of dependence on the Holy Spirit, so far from 
repressing effort, should call out every energy of the preacher, and 
incite him to the greatest efforts in the cultwation of true eloquence. 

The Pulpit Orator has every incitement to exertion which 
stimulates the orator of the forum or the assembly ; while he has 
superadded the great stirring thoughts that he is an appointed 
instrument of God for the accomplishment of the noblest ends, 
that the truths which he preaches are Divinely uttered truths, 
selected because of their adaptedness to reach the souls of men, 
and that there is the promise of a Divine blessing to accompany 
his labors. He has not, indeed, the stimulant of the political 
aspirant who seeks for power, nor of the ambitious orator whose 
aim isrenown. But every good and noble motive which may 
make a man eloquent bears with force on him. He views his 
audience as men, to be influenced by all the means which usually 
affect mankind. There are intellects before him which are to be 
enlightened—judgments that are to be convinced—hearts that 
are to be moved—wills that are to be persuaded. And he is to 
ply these with all the arguments which the wide domain of truth 
can furnish, and with all the motives that lie within the circum- 
ference of human affection. And there is no power of speech, 
no art of expression, that may not be made subservient to his 
purpose. The end which he sets before him how noble! how 
glorious ! how worthy to call forth his every energy, kindle the 
most glowing enthusiasm, and pour the richest force into his 
utterance. He utters a panegyric—and it is on godliness. He 
pours forth invective—and it against sin. He denounces an ad- 
versary—it is Satan. He arouses to arms—but it is to the taking 
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of the armour of righteousness. He stirs up to conflict—but it is 
with the foe of the soul. He kindles the love of liberty on the 
altar of the heart—it is of the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. He excites to revolt those who are in servitude—but they are 
the slaves of sin whom he arouses to burst their galling chains— 
He persuades—and to what? to forsake sin and follow holiness 
—to abandon ruin and secure safety—to seek the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness. 
_ Look at yonder assembly, densely crowded in the open area, 
listening with eager interest to him.who addresses them from 
that eminence. Mark how his words burn in upon their souls. 
Catch his tones, mark the flashing of his eye, see his action full 
of thought and power, and listen to his words, forceful, crowded 
full of meaning, each drawn with carefulness from its fountain ; 
see the weapons which he wields, how directly his arrows are 
aimed, how skilfully he advances towards his object, how he 
takes hold upon each feeling of the heart, how he enkindles 
indignation, hatred, courage, resistance, against the enemy of 
their country—until, at length, that whole assembly rends the 
air with their cry “ to arms, to arms, lead us against the enemy !” 
And was all this skill and power on the part of the great Athe- 
nian, producing such glory for his country, and himself, the off- 
spring of uncultivated nature or of slight effort? Far from it. 
It came as the triumphant effect of patient toil, of untiring per- 
severance. It was the result of concentrated energies. Now 
mark the audience of the Christian speaker—men of like passions 
with other men—and contemplate the great object which he has 
in view, and shall not it iat out all his energies, and is it not 
worthy to receive most patient and careful preparation? With 
an end to be gained infinitely transcending in importance that 
which inspired the efforts of Demosthenes, with the same means 
for gaining it spread before him, with human hearts and human 
minds io be moved by varied arguments and influence of fact, and 
voice, and look, and word—should he not exert to the very 
highest degree every energy which he possesses to enable him to 
speak well and successfully on such a theme? Suppose that 
there were no doctrine of the Holy Spirit’s influence—suppose 
that he were left to believe success to be dependent entirely on 
his own exertions, oh, how should he exercise himself, and study 
and strive by every means which gives man influence over his 
fellow-man to be successful in winning them to Christ! Who 
would not then say that Eloquence, such eloquence as made the 
Roman senate yield, such eloquence as shook the throne of the 
Macedonian king, were a most blessed power—a power to 
be sought for by the Christian preacher with all the diligence, and 
self-denial, and persevering labor of which man is capable? 
And now introduce the doctrine of the Holy Spirit—and what 
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should be its effect? What though the audience he addresses 
are opposed to the truth? Is there not the "ae need of a 
skilful and powerful presentation of the truth? Although there 
is in their hearts an obstacle which no mere eloquence even of 
truth can overcome, it is still true that that obstacle is to be over- 
come by the instrumentality of the eloquence of truth, and thus, 
again, that there is need of, its skilful and powerful presentation. 
And while it is true that all his success depends on the will of 
the Sovereign Spirit, it is also true that the action of that will lies 
ever in the Sirection of a right use of means, and of the general 
laws of our being. But more than all this—when he knows that 
it is the province of the Holy Spirit to remove that very obstacle 
which hinders his success—when he remembers the promise of 
the Giver of the Spirit to be always with those who preach His 
Word—when he has reason to believe that as he speaks the 
Spirit is present to give efficacy to this Word, shall he not stir 
himself up to greater zeal, and more earnest effort? What 
though it be the Spirit’s office to make the gospel effectual unto 
salvation, is it not his office to preach that gospel unto dying 
men’? Is he not sent forth to beseech men to be reconciled 
to God—and shall not the fact that God sends him, and that God 
accomplishes His work through him, make him the more anxious 
most eloquently and powerfully to beseech them? He who 
realizes that he speaks as God’s ambassador, that God is with 
him, that the Spirit is promised, that the final success of his 
preaching is dependent on One who knoweth most fully the heart 
of man, who has purposes of mercy, and has determined that His 
Word shall not return unto Him void—he who realizes these 
things will have a motive superadded to all other motives arising 
from a love to the souls of men, and a contemplation of the vast 
interests at stake to stimulate him to strive after the highest de- 
gree of Eloquence. The thought that he is co-operating with the 

eat Divine Spirit, in the conducting of a system, in which, by 

ivine arrangement, human instrumentality forms an essential 
part, ought to make the preacher most careful to stir up the gift 
that is within him, and to strive in the highest manner to speak 
well in behalf of that which is right. Surely he who is honored 
with such an office, and called to a work of such vast importance, 
should be willing to consecrate to the service of the Lord nothing 
short of the best of his possessions—to attain unto nothing less than 
the highest excellence of which he is capable, in the performance of 
his work. The doctrine of dependence, while intended and cal- 
culated to make us humble, is also a doctrine of encouragement. 
And in both — it ought favorably to affect the Eloquence of 
the pulpit—making a man forget himself while most diligently 
employing all his abilities. Without this doctrine how could 
man ever hope to overcome the obstinacy, and remove the misery 
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of human depravity? Might not, would not despondency weaken 
his utterance? Now he has all the stimulus of hope. With this 
doctrine ruling in his soul, how ean a man be puffed up with that 
vanity which may turn eloquence into declamation, weaken its 
power over men, and make the pulpit a stage for human exhi- 
bition. This doctrine, so far from discouraging the study of 
Pulpit Eloquence, becomes the very life and spring of its proper 
study, urging the sacred orator, for its sake—for the sake of 
rightly setting forth the mind of the Spirit, and so securing His 
approbation—to strive to make himself master of the art. That 
fanaticism which expects success in efforts for the conversion and 
sanctification of men without the diligent use of appropriate 
means, is not less culpable than that self-reliance, and pride of 
intellect, which forgetting our depencence on God, seeks by its 
own ability to turn many to righteousness. 

Facts abundantly sustain these views. Pulpit Eioquence has 
shone in its brightest glory, and won some of its noblest triumphs, 
where this doctrine has been most fully realized. There have 
arisen men, who like Apollos were eloquent as well as mighty in 
the Scriptures, or who might have won from listening thousands 
such tributes as were given by the men of Lystra unto Paul when 
they called him Mercurius—who yet have bowed most humbly at 
the feet of the Divine Spirit, saying, ‘‘ Not unto us, not unto us, 
but unto thy name be all the glory.”” Even these two, Paul and 
Apollos, may be cited as examples of those who, though elo- 
quent in speech, yet most devoutly felt and owned that God gave 
the increase. How many thousands listened to the eloquence of 
Whitefield and paid it beniest~ohile yet who more than he 
bowed before the Spirit, even in the use of every art? Our 
Griffin, and our Payson, names of note, striving with all human 
power, yet looked unto the Spirit for success. Our Edwards, too, 
deficient as he was in much that constitutes the orator, still sum- 
moned to his use and combined in action many elements of 
power, until beneath his mighty periods Jaden with awful truths, 
the souls of men bowed in trembling or swelled with anxious 
inquiry: while all the time he leaned upon the Spirit’s aid, and 
felt himself to be but dust. And Chalmers, too, devoid of many 
graces of the orator, and not a model for the student, yet so won- 
drously eloquent, with his giant intellect, and eagle-winged 
imagination, and most capacious soul,—how has he taught us, 
both by word and action, that the great man becomes still more 
truly great, when even in the utmost of his energetic action, and 
the most thorough arousing of his faculties, and the most perfect 
stringing of his soul for his performance, he relies on the Holy 
Spirit to give him an entrance to the hearts of men, and to cause 
from the seed of his sowing a harvest to spring up for the glory 
of God, and for the bliss of heaven. And others might be named. 
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among the departed. And there are living men, whose praise is 
in the churches no less for their noble eloquence attracting admi- 
ration, than for their godly lives securing regard, who clearly 
show that in the cultivation of Pulpit Eloquence they have not 
lost sight of their dependence on the Holy Ghost : that, moved 
with earnest desire to do good, and watching the working of 
God’s providence, and studying the principles of God’s grace, 
they have deemed it their duty to fit themselves so far as they 
were able by the most careful cultivation of their faculties, and 
acquisition of power, for the most complete and profitable co- 
operation with the Divine Spirit in the work of human salvation. 

3. This doctrine, properly recognized, will, in a most salutary 
manner, affect the character of Pulpit Eloquence. 

It cannot be denied that there is much said and done in the 
pulpit which ought not to be said and done therein: things as 
much at variance with right ideas of eloquence, as they are with 
a due regard to the place, and the service. It is not a sufficient 
apology to say that such things are eccentricities, or that the mo- 
tive which prompts them is good. No motive can give sanction 
to improper means. Pains ought to be taken to avoid unpleasant 
eccentricities. Good men may have infirmities, deficiencies, 
faults, which may perhaps diminish, without destroying their in- 
fluence—which may be regretted without being censured. But 
personal display, trifling, buffoonery, jesting, vulgarity, in the 
pulpit, are intolerable, and can be palliated by no my i Sg 
eno proper recognition of the great doctrine which we are con- 
sidering 

(1.) Will give dignity to the utterances of the Pulpit. 

He who realizes that he speaks continually under the eye of 
the Spirit, and is dependent entirely on Him for success, will 
surely be anxious to avoid everything that might be offensive to 
the Spirit. He will cultivate a seriousness and solemnity both 
of feeling and of manner, which will prevent trifling and extra- 
vagance. He will weigh well his words, and be anxious not to 
go beyond, nor fall short of the truth. He will summon to his aid 
all that may bear upon the great object before him, and strive to 
avoid all that might in any way obstruct or counteract the effeet 
which he desires to produce. He will consider all foolish talking 
and jesting as “ not convenient”—as utterly unbecoming the 
house of God, and the lips of God’s ambassador. This doctrine, 
taken into his heart, will prevent his employing the pulpit as a 
— for the display of his own powers ; or as an arena for strife 
with an opponent; or as a channel for the venting of private 
animosities. It will teach him to maintain the character of an 
ambassader of God, and not to descend to the petty strifes and 
pursuits of earth. It will cause him to ps, in himself in the 
preaching of Christ crucified, and will give to his Eloquence such 
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a character as will lead his hearers away from him who speaks to 
the contemplation of the important and precious truths which he 
utters. 

So, again : 

(2.) This doctrine will make preaching Scriptural in its 
character. 

He who realizes the work of the Holy Spirit will strive to 
speak the mind of the Holy Spirit. The sermons of such a man 
will be pervaded by the spirit of the sacred Scriptures. All will 
bear the savor of the source whence it originates. He will not, 
he cannot, expect the Divine agent to bless human philosophy, or 
human literature, or human science, to the salvation of the soul. 
Divine truth, the truth of the gospel, is the instrument by which 
the Holy Spirit produces regeneration; and he who would have 
the Spirit’s blessing must utter this. Jesus Christ crucified for 
sinners is the power of God, and the wisdom of God unto salva- 
tion, and this will he who depends on His Holy Spirit preach, 
letting its light and influence be diffused on every discourse. He 
will never occupy the position of a special pleader and using 
scripture merely for the purpose of establishing a point, tear | 
members of passages from their connection, and destroying their 
true vitality, give them a meaning of his own. He will not 
come in God’s name with the elaborate speculations of human 
reason, hiding in their mist the light of the gospel, but that 
gospel will preside over his reason, and its simple teaching will 
furnish his message. What he finds unauthorized there, he will 
not venture to propose as fundamental truth. He will not seek 
to feed immortal souls with the dry husks of natural theology, 
but gathering the sweet manna that has fallen from the sky, he 
will present it to his wayfaring fellow-men, that they may eat 
thereof, and find it the bread of Eternal Life. Once more, 

(3.) This doctrine will give an unction to preaching. 

He who realizes his dependence on the Holy Spirit will pray 
for the Spirit’s aid and blessing—and prayer will give unction to 
preaching. Here will be a security for the prevalence of that 
piety without which no man can be a truly Christian preacher, 
and which is the life of Pulpit Eloquence. This will fill the 
soul with holy fervor. It will drive away all coldness, listless- 
ness, frigid formality. He who rightly views this great truth will 
be all alive with interest, and his preaching will be “in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power.” His devout prayer and 
humble waiting will secure the blessing of the Holy Ghost, and 
this will give that warmth and earnestness to his delivery which 
are felt by those who hear. 

In view of the considerations thus presented, and whose cor- 
rectness, we presume, will scarcely be questioned, we remark, 
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1. That the study of Pulpit Eloquence ought to receive the 
diligent attention of those who are called to preach the gospel. 

The great fact which some employ as an objection to its study, 
viz., our dependence on the Holy Spirit, is in our view, and as 
we have endeavored to show, one of the strongest incitements to 
its cultivation. A proper reception of this fact into the mind and 
heart will guard against those faults which too many ignorantly 
associate with the study of Sacred Rhetoric and Pulpit Oratory. 
They seem to suppose that Rhetoric teaches but to adorn, and 
tends to vanity and mere display, while Oratory is empty decla- 
mation, and a merely human art at variance with the sacredness 
of truth. But Jet them consider that it is the office of this double 
art to enable men with most effect to set forth the truth, to make 
their knowledge most powerful, to speak well for God, most 
clearly to exhibit the mind of the Spirit, and most closely to con- 
form themselves to the laws which that Spirit has enacted: let 
them consider that the very highest eminence in eloquence is 
fully consistent with the humblest dependence on the Sovereign 
Spirit—let them consider the power of speech as created by God, 
and, with all its wondrous influence on the soul, selected by Him 
for the great purpose of co-operating in man’s salvation: let 
them remember that Eloquence is not simply the gift of Nature 
but the result of study ; that, with rare exceptions, the orator is 
formed by patient toil, and persevering practice—while yet all 
the rules of the art are derived from nature herself, and its highest 
aim is to make man least artificial and most true to nature, and to 
enable each individual man to develope most completely the 
pap with which he has been endowed by the God of Nature— 

et them remember and consider these things, and they will be 
ashamed of their weak prejudices, and will Jay aside their objec- 
tions, and will urge others and themselves to study to speak well 
in behalf of that which is right. Men do not think when they 
listen with intense interest, and with glowing hearts, to some 
eloquent speaker, whose language full of power, and clothed 
in beauty, flows with so much ease accompanied by so much 
of gracefulness and force of action, of the months and years 
of careful study and continued practice, by which that power of 
Janguage, and ease and gracefulness of delivery have been at- 
tained. The Athenian crowd, moved to bursting enthusiasm, 
thought not of the sounding sea-coast, and the solitary cave where 
their great Demosthenes was trained for his noble triumph. ‘The 
Romans detected not in the richly flowing sentences, and well- 
turned periods and indignant tones, and moving appeals, that 
came in such profusion Fre the lips of their great orator, the 
midnight studies, and careful exercises, which were their prelude 
and preparation. ‘Those great orations which have given fame 
to the orators of Great Britain and America, were not the off- 
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spring of the moment—at least, with scarcely an exception were 
not the efforts of uncultivated powers. And when by cultivated 
speech such mighty results are produced, such glorious triumphs 
are accomplished, shall the Pulpit be deprived of the opportunity 
of attaining to the like power? And shall we offer to the Holy 
Spirit, as instruments for the accomplishment of a work infinitely 
transcending in importance all sway of senates, all government 
of nations—powers, rude, uncultivated; tongues stammering, 
that might be made to pour forth burning words; eyes mean- 
ingless, that might give double force to truth ; action, rude and 
awkward, which might be made by gracefulness to commend 
the truth ; gesticulation devoid of force, that might so second the 
utterance of the truth, as to make it like a winged arrow from a 
well-strung bow? Shall there be no regard to style, no careful- 
ness in arrangement, no selection of words, no marshalling of 
the truths committed to our use, so as to make them most effective 
and triumphant? ‘There are faults to be avoided as well as ex- 
cellence to be attained ; faults which do greatly obstruct the power 
of truth. And surely that department of sacred study which 
endeavors to teach how to avoid them, and to secure excellence, 
cannot be lightly esteemed by the Holy Ghost. 

Let, then, the sacred preacher, or let him who expects at some 
future day to occupy the sacred office of the minister of Christ, 
carefully improve all means for attaining unto the highest degree 
of fitness for his work. Let him study to acquire the best method 
of preaching the truth. Let him strive to be eloquent in speech, 
His great object is to persuade men to seek the kingdom of God, 
and His righteousness ; and while he is not responsible for the 
results of his preaching, but for his fidelity, let him remember 
that he is not faithful unless he strives conscientiously to dis- 
charge his duty in the best manner. 

2. We may learn the relation which the study of Rhetoric and 
Oratory should sustain to other departments of Theological 
training. 

It presupposes both knowledge and piety on the part of him 
who would speak. Both these are essential to Pulpit Eloquence. 
Without them the utterances of the speaker from the pulpit are 
idle declamation. Even Pagan rhetoricians have deemed a 
virtuous character essential to true eloquence, insisting that the 
orator should be a good man; and much more should the 
Christian demand of him who speaks in God’s name of holy 
things, a life of godliness. In order to speak wll it is necessary 
iv understand the subject about which we sp-ak. And there 
1 ust be knowledge or their is no room for speech ; no materials 
for eloquence. But ras needs an utterance, and it is the 
province of this department of study to teach how to give it the 
best utterance—to take one who has learned to draw water from 
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the wells of salvation, to unfold the meaning of the sacred word ; 
who has been taught the powers of the human mind, and made 
to know himself, and thus his fellow-men; before whose view 
sacred truth has been caused to revolve until her aspect has 
become familiar, and he knows her various parts, and sees them 
all bound in one combination of symmetry; and has marked her 
progress among men, as he has tracked the footsteps of the 
church, sometimes through flame and blood, through desert and 
darkness, and again through green pastures, and under bright 
skies—in a word, one furnished with knowledge, and make 
him strong to use that knowledge for his Master’s glory—to 
make his knowledge power. It cannot stand alone, independent 
of other departments of theological training, nor may they with- 
out serious detriment dispense with it. If they furnish the bow 
and the arrow for battle with God’s enemies, this bends the bow, 
points the arrow, and drives it to its place. If they provide the 
materials for a bulwark of defence, this squares, and grooves, 
and fits them for their true position and most effective resistance. 
It may be the sculptor’s hand which takes the solid marble, and 
with delicate touch developes therefrom the finished statue—or 
the pencil of the artist which catches the living forms of truth, 
and paints them to the eye, so that in other minds and hearts 
they may live and rule; or the well trained and lofty-souled 
musician who, not creating sound, nor fashioning the instrument, 
yet gives to sound its sweetest or most stirring tones, and 
touches with greatest skill those strings whose discourse is most 
pleasant music. It demands the cultivation of the mind and of 
the heart—and to it all nature may be made tributary. God 
hath His preachers every where, in earth, and air, and sky. 
Beauty and grandeur, gracefulness and power, are all around us, 
and most eloquent is their utterance. Truth comes to us clad in 
divinest beauty. On the rugged mountain brow, in the deep 
green valley, on the rose-scented breeze, in the rich-hued garden, 
by the roaring ocean, in the silent evening, God hath His 
ministers of truth, and all discourse to us of Him, and His great 
power, and matchless goodness; and all are symbols of His 
character, and they give traces of His going forth which we may 
follow. So should we preach. Gathering from the wide domain 
of truth the subjects of our utterance, and bidding all nature 
pour into our laps the profusion of her beauty, we, too, should 
show to men that sacred truth clad in Divine beauty, and 
around her, as her heaven-appointed attendants, should we 
throw the richest tones of earth and air—the still, rose-scented 
breeze of evening, or the ocean’s roar, or the thunder that breaks 
upon the mountain-peak—that we may command for her man’s 
admiration, or win man’s heart to love her, or bid man trem- 
ble at her power, until, at length, if he will not flee, with 
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beating soul, to the deep, green mej of her love, he shall in 
anguish cry unto the mountains to fall upon him, and hide him 
from her piercing glance. Christ crucified, the Lord of life and 
glory—Christ, the Way, the Truth, and the Life,—is the theme of 
the Christian orator—and arouud Him, the Lord, should all nature 
bow, ‘‘sun and moon, the stars of light, the heaven of heavens, 
and the waters that be above the heavens, dragons and all deeps, 
fire and hail, snow and vapor, stormy wind fulfilling his word ; 
mountains and all hills, fruitful trees and all cedars, beasts and 
all cattle, creeping things and flying fow]’"—all should pay their 
tributes to His praise; and as His ambassador should the 
preacher, furnishing himself with all knowledge, strive to bestow 
upon his theme all of beauty, of gracefulness, of forcefulness, of 
power, that man may have, or men may learn, by studying alike 
the human soul, the harp of many strings, or the great world, 
that hand of God which strikes continually upon that harp, or 
the laws of grace which strings and tunes that harp for heavenly 
music. 

3. Our subject, while it thus clearly exhibits the importance of 
Pulpit Eloquence, and sets forth the province of a teacher of Sacred 
Rhetoric, also with unwavering grasp holds up the great Evan- 
gelical principle which should guide in the teachings and the study 
of this department. 

Allis to be done in humble dependence on God, and for His 
sake. We are to strive to become orators that we may better 
serve God. We are bound to make the best use of our powers, 
to cultivate them to the highest degree for this end. The honor 
conferred on those who are called to the work of the ministry, 
requires, that on their part they should strive in the most com- 
plete manner to fit themselves for the discharge of that ministry. 
Gratitude demands this. Reverence alike demands it. True 
devotion demands it. ‘“* Neither will I offer burnt offerings unto 
the Lord my God, of that which doth cost me nothing.’* The 
best that we can present is the least that we should present. 
The Holy Spirit, who condescends to use our instrumentality, 
ought to have that instrumentality in its most perfect form. At 
the same time, self is to be kept ever veiled by the thought of God’s 
supremacy. Not for self-gratification, not for applause, not for mere 
personal power—for nothing short of God’s honor in the prosperity 
of Zion—is Eloquence to be studied, or to be taught. And we 
can hope for final eminent success only so far as we recognize 
this principle and are controlled by it. Without it there may be 
the show of Eloquence and temporary popularity, but not the 
approbation of God and real success. These will come only as 
the result of a sincere dependence upon Him, and humble aski 
of His blessing. ‘The heart of piety will thus be found to be the 

411 Sam. 24: 24, 
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proper fountain of Eloquence—and true Eloquence, rich in the 
unction of the Holy One, will put to flight all idle declamation, 
and by the lips of him who speaks will God glorify His grace. 
Knowledge sanctified by piety thus becomes power—power em- 
ployed for God’s honor and man’s good. 

4. Our subject impresses us with the importance of cultivating 
a most devout sense of our dependence on the Holy Spirit. 

This is not only a dictate of religion, and an essential of true 
piety, but also contributes largely to give to the pulpit perform- 
ances of the minister their highest power and excellence of 
character. The preacher of the gospel, therefore, should pre- 
eminently be a man of piety, “‘ praying always with all prayer 
and supplication in the spirit.” By corstant communion with 
the fountain of all good, should he at the same time keep alive in 
his soul a sense of his dependence on that blessed Spirit, and 
secure the flowing into his soul of the needed grace, and upon 
his efforts the Divine blessing. By reading of the holy word, by 
devout meditation, by retirement and prayer is he to be made to 
realize more and more this great truth, and as he realizes it more 
fully its influence will pervade his whole character, both intel- 
Jectual and spiritual, and shine forth in all his utterance. 





ARTICLE II. 
THE JUSTICE OF GOD. 


By Rev. Exocn Ponp, D.D, Prof. Theology, Bangor Theo. Seminary. 





Tse word justice, from the Latin jus, is but another name for 
the due, the roght. It supposes two or more persons, or one per- 
son sustaining different relations, and signifies what is right be- 
tween them, or what is due from the one to the other. 

Justice, though of the same general nature, may be regarded 
under two different forms or species, commercial and governmental. 
Commercial justice supposes two parties or persons to sustain to 
each other the relation of dedtor and creditor, and marks the 
amount due from the one to the other. It, moreover, exacts that 
the due be rendered, or that the amount be paid. An individual 
performs for me some act of service, or I purchase of him some 
article of convenience, on account of which I owe him a sum of 
money. Commercial justice, in the abstract, is the precise mea- 
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sure of what I owe. It also demands that the debt be cancelled. 
If I have promised to pay the debt, then faithfulness, as well as 
justice, requires its payment. Still, faithfulness and justice are 
different things. Justice would have exacted the payment, if I 
had made no promise. The promise brings me under an addi- 
tional inducement, viz: that of fidelity to my word. 

From the nature of the relation subsisting between God and 
His creatures, He can never be commercially either their debtor 
or creditor. Hence, strict commercial justice can have no place 
between Hlim and them. ‘There may be that which, in some of 
its aspects, resembles it, and expressions may be found in the 
Bible which seem to imply it; as when the Jews are charged 
with robbing God, in withholding their tithes and offerings, and 
when they are exhorted to pay unto him their vows. But these, 
and the like expressions, are used, obviously, in a somewhat 
figurative sense. God is the absolute proprietor of His creatures. 
Themselves, and all that they possess, are in the strictest sense 
His own. How then can He be their debtor or creditor, in the 
sense of strict commercial justice? The thing is manifestly im- 
possible ; and hence, justice, as subsisting between God and 
men, must necessarily be of the other kind, viz.: governmental. 

This, too, implies two or more persons, or one person sustain- 
ing different relations, and is, abstractedly, the precise measure 
of what is due from the one to the other. But the due here is of 
a moral, a governmental nature, and not one in dollars and cents. 

The relation on which this form of justice rests is prominently 
that of ruler and ruled, the sovereign and the subject, and we 
here use these terms in their widest signification, extending from 
the ruler and head of a family, up to the ruler of a state, and the 
Sovereign of the universe. 

Governmental justice may be considered in a general or a re- 
stricted sense. In a general sense it is nearly synonymous with 
duty, or duty when coupled with desert. In this sense, the 
child is unjust to his parent, and the scholar to his master, and 
the subject to his rightful sovereign, when he refuses obedience. 
In this sense, a sovereign, by suffering his law to be violated, 
and his authority to be trampled on, may be unjust to himself, 

In a stricter sense, governmental justice is retributive. It re- 
gards the sovereign’s treatment of the subject, and requires that 
this be strictly according to desert. It requires that judgment be 
laid to the line, and righteousness to the plummet, and that favors 
and frowns, rewards and punishments, be meted out with an 
even hand. 

In the more general sense of the term justice, every sovereign 
may be said to owe to his subjects wise regulations, good and 
wholesome laws, to be sanctioned by suitable rewards and penal- 
ties. He owes also to the loyal faithful subject his protection 
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and care. On the other hand, the subject owes to his rightful 
sovereign a cheerful obedience, a devoted service. We use the 
word owe here, not, of course, in the commercial sense, but in the 
moral sense. And we are sanctioned in this use of it by the con- 
tinual recurrence, in like connections, of the good English word 
ought, which is but the preterite of owe. Thus we say, that the 
sovereign ought to establish good laws, and that the subject ought 
to obey them. 

We have said that the subject owes obedience. If this is ren- 
dered, he is the proper subject of reward. In the moral, govern- 
mental, retributive sense, his sovereign may be said to owe him 
areward. Strict justice fixes the measure of this reward, and 
requires that it be bestowed. 

If, however, obedience be not rendered ; but, in place of it, 
there be positive disobedience, then a debt is contracted in the 
other direction. The sovereign has a demand against the subject, 
which can be legally cancelled only by the infliction of a pe- 
nalty. Strict justice notes the measure of this penalty, and (as 
in the former case) demands its execution. It must be executed, 
if the full strength and perfection of the government are to be 
sustained. To remit the penalty without an equivalent, to remit 
it on slight and insufficient grounds, is morally to defraud and 
weaken the government. It is to introduce a principle which, if 

ursued, will work its overthrow. As well might a banking- 

ouse be sustained, which should proceed on the principle of re- 
linquishing, without an equivalent, all its debts, as a govern- 
ment could be sustained, which should proceed on the principle 
of relinquishing, without an equivalent, all its penalties. Com- 
mercial and governmental justice differ, indeed, as to their sub- 
jects, or objects, but the demands of the one are as imperative as 
those of the other and the consequences of trifling with them, in 
both cases, are alike ruinous. 

I have said that the demands neither of commercial nor govern- 
mental justice can be safely relinquished without an equivalent. 
It may be necessary that something should be added here, as to 
the nature of the equivalent, in either case. A commercial equi- 
valent is a mere quid pro quo; a sum of money equal to the debt, 
or other property of like value. This, therefore, is a simple 
matter. A governmental equivalent for the infliction of a penalty 
must be something which will answer all the ends and purposes 
of government as fully as the infliction itself. It may, or may 
not, be the endurance, by a substitute, of the same kind and 
amountof suffering ; but it must be an infliction, an endurance, 
which, in the circumstances of the case, shall as fully sustain the 
government, as perfectly meet its righteous julamile, as would 
the infliction of the literal penalty. The difficulty in remitting 
a just penalty is, that the government is thereby weakened, its 
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authority is impaired, its righteous claims are not cancelled. 
Now if a substitute can be provided, which shall fully answer all 
these ends of government, then justice is satisfied, an equivalent 
is rendered, and a remission of the penalty may safely follow. 
But unless an equivalent of this kind is rendered, the penalty 
must be inflicted, or justice is sacrificed, and the government is 
weakened, #/ ot prostrated. | 

And here \.e see the error of those who hold that repentance 
satisfies for sin, and furnishes a sufficient ground of pardon. 
How would such a principle operate, in reference to commercial 
justice 2? Suppose creditors universally were expected and re- 
quired to relinquish their claims, just as soon as their debtors 
were sorry that they had contracted them. Would not such a 
principle be fatal to commercial justice, destroying all confidence 
between debtor and creditor, and putting an end to the orderly 
transaction of business? But no less fatal would it be to govern- 
ments to regard repentance alone as making satisfaction for 
crimes, and furnishing a sufficient ground for their forgiveness. 
Repentance is necessary in order to prepare the transgressor to 
receive a pardon, and to profit by it ; and hence it is made, under 
the Divine government, the indispensable condition of pardon. 
But repentance, of itself, constitutes no equivalent for the trans- 
gression of the law, or the infliction of its penalty, and no proper 
ground for the remission of sins. 

Thus far we have spoken of justice in the abstract; of its in- 
trinsic nature, its different forms, and its demands. It will be 
understood that this is a very different thing from justice con- 
sidered as a moral attribute ; the attribute of a free, intelligent 
being. Justice, in the abstract, is a fixed principle. It is the 
due from one being to another. But justice, considered as a 
moral attribute, belongs to the character. It is a disposition to 
do what is just. It is a fixed purpose, a determination, to meet 
and fulfil its high demands. 

The question has been asked, whether justice is a form of 
benevolence ; or whether it partakes of the nature of that love 
which is ‘the fulfilling of the law.” To this, we answer, that 
justice, in the abstract, is not a form of benevolence, more than 
truth or right, in the abstract, is a form of benevolence. But 
justice, considered as a moral attribute,—in other words, the 
disposition to be just, is a form Of benevolence. It is as really 
so as-mercy or grace. God, we are repeatedly told, is Jove. 
Love enters into and comprises His whole moral character. But 
the justice of God, considered as an attribute, is an important 

art of His moral character, and, of course, must be but a modi- 
ed form of love. It is benevolence in God which prompts him 
to do justly, as well as to love mercy. His benevolence is as 
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truly manifested in meeting the strict demands of justice, as in 
exercising compassion, or in doing good. 

The proof that God possesses the attribute of justice, or, in 
other words, that He is perfectly just,is easy. ‘This is repeatedly 
and most expressly asserted in the Scriptures. “ Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?” Gen. 18: 25. ‘A God of 
truth and without iniquity ; just and right is he.’ Deut. 32: 4. 
“ Justice and judgment are the habitation of thy throne.”— 
Ps. 89: 4. 

Justice is an essential part of holiness; so essential that no 
being can be holy who is not just. ‘The justice of God is, there- 
fore, involved in His holiness. 

It is likewise involved in the fact of His perfection as a moral 
Governor. A perfect moral governor must, of necessity, be just 
—perfectly just. The least injustice, or want of justice in his 
character, or government, would imply a defect which nothing 
could remedy—would imprint a stain which nothing could wash 
away. 

God’s justice is further evident from the fact, that He requires 
His intelligent creatures to be just.”? ‘‘ Remove violence and 
spoil, and execute judgment and justice.” Ezek. 45: 7. “To 
do justice is more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice.” Prov. 
21: 3. ‘* What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly,” 
&c. Mic. 6: 8. Surely, injunctions like these, on the part of 
God, necessarily imply that He is Himself just. 

We may further add, if further proof is needed, that God has 
appointed a day for the display of His justice; when He will 
fully satisfy the universe of creatures, that His ways are all 
righteousness, and His judgments just. The object of the gene- 
ral judgment is not to satisfy God how His creatures have acted, 
but rather to satisfy them as to the justice and propriety of His 
dispensations. By the disclosures there made He means to stop 
every mouth, to silence every murmur, and show to the congre- 
gated myriads around Him that He has done, in every instance, 
right. Accordingly, the day here referred to is spoken of in the 
the Scriptures as ‘ the revelation of the righteous judgment of 
God.” Most certainly, God would never have appointed a day 
for such a purpose, had He not known that His justice would 
bear investigation ;—had He not known that it was perfect, and 
would stand the t-st. ad 

We are to believe, therefore, (what most men who are not 
atheists profess to believe,) that God is just. He is just, in the 
higher and more general sense of justice, fulfilling all His obliga- 
tions both to His creatures and Himself ; and just, also, in the 
retributive sense ;—disposed to reward the obedient, and to treat 
all ihe myriads of His intelligent creatures according to their 
WOrkKS. E: 
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We have said that most men, who are not atheists, profess to 
believe in the justice of God. But it may be feared that many, 
who have no doubts on that point, have not duly considered the 
importance of this attribute, in its bearing on the Divine character 
and government. ‘To this part of the subject, therefore, we will 
now direct attention. ; 

And our first remark is, that the perfect justice of God is an 
admirable and glorious trait of His character. This attribute 
consists in the disposition to do right—universally, immutably and 
forever right. It prompts the Divine Being to maintain inviolate 
His own dignity, and honor, and rights, as a moral governor ; in 
other words, to be just to Himself. It prompts Him to maintain, 
to the last iota, the claims of His holy law, and to administer 
His government with unflinching, unfaltering rectitude. It 
prompts Him to extend the wing of His omnipotent protection 
over every loyal, obedient subject, and to reward him to the full 
measure of what he deserves. It further prompts him, as of 
necessity it must, to punish the incorrigibly disobedient ; not 
harshly, not cruelly, but in measure and manner according to 
their works. And now what is there in all this which is not 
honorable, glorious to the Supreme Being,—which does not ren- 
der Him the more worthy to be feared, adored, and loved ? 

Many persons are displeased with the justice of God. They 
cannot think of it without shrinking, and almost shuddering. 
But why shudder in the presence of a Being who will do exactly 
and forever right? ‘The thought of God’s justice does not make 
the holy angels shudder; and why should it have such an effect 
upon us? It is conscious guilt which makes us tremble. This 
alone could make us shrink away, in shame and terror, before a 
Being who is so gloriously just. 

The justice of God is not only a glorious attribute in itself, it 
is indispensable in order to the perfect symmetry and proportion of 
the Divine character. There is much in the character of God 
that is mild, gentle, forbearing, compassionate, disposing its be- 
nignant possessor to forgive iniquity, transgression and sin. 
Now, suppose the character of the Supreme Being to be made up 
entirely of these milder traits, so that He could not resent an 
injury, or punish an offence. Suppose He were all mercy, in 
such sense as to be entirely divested of the attribute’ of justice. 
Would such a character be a perfect one? Would such a bein 
be qualified to stand at the helm of universal dominion, roe 
govern the worlds which God has made? Such a being would 
possess some amiable, excellent traits of character ; such as actu- 
ally belong to God ; but they would need to be balanced, set off; 
by others. There would be needed the great make-weight of 
justice, to come in on the other side. A character such as we 
have supposed, unless balanced, regulated, perfected by justice, 
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would be altogether a one-sided character. It would lack sym- 
metry, proportion, perfection. It would be a character of weak- 
ness—childish weakness, and altogether unsuited to the Supreme 
Governor of the universe. 

Again; the justice of God is that which gives stability to His 
government, and entitles it to the confidence of the intelligent 
creation. ‘Justice and judgment are the Aabitation’’—or as 
it might be rendered, the establishment—“ of his throne.” They 
go to settle and confirm it, and render it immovable and glorious. 
The creatures of God Anow now on what to depend. Whether 
loyal or disloyal, obedient or disobedient, they know on what they 
are todepend. They know there is an inflexible rule of right, that 
God understands it, and that he is immutably determined to con- 
form His administration to it. Were God other than perfectly 
and unchangeably just, were He liable to be moved by partiality, 
or swayed by passion or caprice ; His intelligent creatures would 
no longer know on what to depend. The wicked might be re- 
warded, and the righteous punished. The inhabitants of heaven 
might be cast down from their high estate, and the inhabitants of 
hell might be exalted. And all this, without any regard to jus- 
tice or right, from the mere prejudice and caprice of the Sove- 
reign. It is perfectly evi -nt, on a moment’s reflection, that it 
is the strict justice of God which gives to His government its 
stability and consistency. It is this glorious attribute of justice, 
which removes the apprehensions and inspires the confidence of 
all the dutiful part of His creation. It is the justice of God 
which makes it certain that the obedient will be forever cared for, 
protected, and rewarded. It is the justice of God which makes 
it as certain that the incorrigibly rebellious will be forever 
punished. 

Says the writer of the Apocalypse, on one occasion: “I heard 
a great voice of much people in heaven, saying, Alleluia; sal- 
vation, and glory, and honor, and power, unto the Lord our God ; 
for true and righteous are his judgments; for he hath judged 
the great whore which did corrupt the earth with her fornication. 
And again they said, Alleluia; and her smoke rose up forever 
and ever.”’ It is here represented that the final enemies of God's 
church, symbolized by the great whore, are to be punished for- 
ever and ever; not because God is partial, or passionate, or 
capricious, or revengeful, ov: cruel, or unjust,—but because “ érue 
and righteous are his judgments ;”?—in other words, because, He 
is inflexibly and eternally just, and this justice is glorious in the 
view of heavenly beings. ‘* Again they said, Alleluia; and her 
smoke rose up forever and ever.” 

It is of vast importance to understand and maintain the justice 
of God, because on this rests the entire scheme of Redemption by 
the blood of Christ. Why must the Lord Jesus Christ appear in 
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our world, and pour out His blood upon the cross? It was to 
satisfy the violated justi of God, and thus open a way for the 
exercise of mercy. If God had not been just, inflexibly just ; 
if He had not had a strict regard for His own authority and nghts 
as a Sovereign, and for the honor and authority of His law; if 
He had been capable of disregarding the claims of justice, 
and thus putting at hazard all the interests of the universe ; 
in this case He might have pardoned sin, with or without an 
atonement, with or without repentance, in any way that caprice 
and prejudice might have dictated. But the great God of heaven 
and earth is a just God. ‘‘ Justice and judgment are the habi- 
tation of his throne.”” And His justice must be satisfied, ere His 
mercy can be exercised. A governmental equivalent, as before 
explained, must be rendered, ere the penalty of the law can be 
remitted. A full atonement must be made in the sufferings and 
blood of the Son of God, or the provisions of gospel grace and 
mercy can never be unfolded. It thus appears that the great plan 
of Redemption, with all the mighty interests involved in it, rests 
entirely on the justice of God. Redemption is indeed a display 
of mercy, but it is also, and equally, a display of justice. It isa 
provision of God’s love which rests entirely on His justice, and 
which, but for His justice, need never have been made. 

It follows from the principles here laid down, that those who, 
in their conceptions of God, divest Him in great measure of His 
justice, leave His character deformed and imperfect. They leave 
it essentially different from what it is; and thus the God in 
whom they believe and confide is, in reality, a false God. And 
is not this the mistake of many, very many, in this Christian 
land? They believe there is a God, and they clothe the being 
whom they call God, it may be, with all His natural attributes ; 
but of an essential part of His moral attributes they, in imagina- 
tion, divest Him. He is mild, gentle, forbearing, compassionate, 
desiring the good of all His creatures, and deeply grieved at 
their transgressions ; but with no heart to vindicate His authority 
and His rights, to maintain His justice, and punish the guilty as 
they deserve. We have only to say, that the God of such per- 
sons is a false God. It is not the God of nature, or of Scripture. 
It has no existence out of their own fancies. And the service 
which they render it cannot be accepted by the God of heaven. 
Such persons may love the God of their own creation, and yet 
hate the true God. They may admire and adore an imaginary 
divinity, while all their feelings are hostile to the holy and just 
God of heaven and earth. 

From the importance to be attached to the justice of God, it 
follows that a display of this attribute is essential to the Divine 
glory. God’s essential glory consists in His being just what He 

s. His declarative glory consists in the manifestation, the dis- 
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play of His glorious attributes and character. Thus “ the heavens 
declare the glory of God,” by showing forth His wisdom, His 
a and His power. And His providential dispensations 

eclare His glory, by manifesting His general goodness. God is 
glorified in the display of His mercy, His compassion, His for- 
bearance, His grace. And God is equally glorified in the display 
of His glorious justice. 

God’s justice is manifested in the cross of Christ. It was to 
satisfy and glorify Divine justice, that the cross was erected. So 
taught the apostle Paul. ‘* Whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation, through faith ‘n his bleod, to declare his righteous- 
ness for the remission of sins that are past, through the forbear- 
ance of God ; to declare, I say, at this time his righteousness, that 
God might be just, and yet the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus.” Rom. 3: 25, 26. 

God’s justice is also displayed, in the rewards of the obedient, 
and the punishment of the disobedient; and in the one as sig- 
nally as in the other. Noone doubts that God is glorified, in 
preparing mansions of everlasting rest for His willing, devoted, 
and obedient people. But is He not equally glorified, in pre- 
paring an eterna! prison for the confinement and due punishment 
of the incorrigible disturbers of His dominions and His throne? 

God’s justice, let it be kept in mind, is an essential part of His 
moral character; so essential, that, without it, He would, in fact, 
be no God. And it is as necessary to the glory of His character, 
that His justice should be displayed in all appropriate and suitable 
ways, as it is that His goodness should be displayed. And His 
true friends love, they are pleased with, the displays of the 
former attribute, not less than with those of the latter. 

We conclude with the inquiry, which we would press upon our 
readers, as wel] as upon our own heart: Do we love the justice of 
God? ‘This question, it will be perceived, is equival-nt to an- 
other: Do we love God at all? God is just—inflexibly and glo- 
riously just; and unless we love His glorious justice, we do not 
love Him in His true character, as manifested in His works and 
in His Word. 

As sinners against God, His justices does indeed condemn us. 
But if we are penitent sinners, we cundemn ourselves. We ac- 
cept the punishment of our iniquities. Nor do we love the. Divine 
justice at all the less, because it condemns us. Indeed, ve could 
not love it, and approve of it, if it did not condemn us. This 
sense of condemnation, if it have its proper effect upon us, will 
lead us, not to quarrel with the Divine justice, nor to sink in 
despair, but to flee away to the cross of Christ; in which God’s 
justice and mercy are alike displayed, ard through which alone 
the sinner can be accepted. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN IN HIS SPIRITUAL 
RELATIONS. 


By Samuer Apams, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Natural History, Mlinois College 


Und was die innere Stimme spricht, 
Das tanscht die hoffende Seele nicht. 
ScHILLER 


The Necessity of a Miraculous Revelation. 


In a previous article’ we argued the probability of a miraculous 
revelation on the ground of a universal anticipation of the human 
race. We also touched upon certain rationalistic objections to 
miracles, based first upon the assumption of their incredibility, 
and secondly upon the allegation of their inutility, even though 
it were admitted, that they were not incredible, and though it had 
been proved, that they had actually been wrought. 

The first form of the objection assumes the incredibility of 
miracles. This objection, when analyzed, amounts to this: “* The 
mind instinctively believes in a uniform order of nature, and ever 
clings to that belief as true. A miracle assumes to be a deviation 
from the uniform order of nature, and is thus contrary to an in- 
evitable instinctive belief of the human mind, and, therefore, 
utterly incredible.” | 

Now we are ready to admit, that the mind spontaneously be- 
lieves in a uniform order of nature, and that nature conforms to 
that belief. Nay more, we contend that this belief and the con- 
formity of nature to it, are essential to the possible conception 
and very existence of a miracle. For if the mind did not believe 
in an established order of nature, how could it recognize a devia- 
tion from that order? And if there be absolutely no order of 
nature, how can there be a deviation from it ? 

Admitting, however, all that the objector alleges with regard 
to the order of nature, and the corresponding belief of the hu- 
man mind, we affirm that it is also true, that the mind just as 
spontaneously believes that under certain circumstances there 
will be a deviation from the established order of nature. In 
proof that such a belief exists, we need do little more than refer 
to the railings of infidelity against the alleged credulity and su- 


7 Bib. Repos. Oct. 1$44., p. 353. 
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perstition of mankind in believing in all sorts of impostures in 
the form of pre ended miracles. Such greediness for the marvel- 
lous and miraculous, such readiness to swallow the vilest impos- 
tures in the form of alledged miracles, does not look much like 
an instinctive reluctance in the human mind to admit, in any cir- 
cumstances, a deviation from the order of nature. On the con- 
trary, we recognize in these facts a universal anticipation of a 
miraculous manifestation of the Power that rules the universe. 
Call it credulity,—call it superstition,—call it the tyranny of 
custom,—there it is, interwoven with every thread and fibre of 
the complicated web of human history. As far back as history 
penetrates into the twilight of antiquity, man has been waiting 
and watching for a miraculous revelation. From time immemo- 
ria!, the anxious spirit has been watching for some mysterious 
hand to lift the curtain that hides futurity, and listening for some 
miraculous voice to break the silence of ages and give utterance 
to those truths which might solve the dark enigma of human 
destiny. It is not true, therefore, that the spontaneous convic- 
tions and anticipations of the human mind are opposed to the 
credibility of miracles. On the contrary, a miraculous revelation 
has ever been one of the most urgent of the felt wants of hu- 
manity. 

But, says the objector, “if it he admitted that miracles are 
credible, and even though it were proved, that they have actually 
been wrought, still they prove nothing, and can therefore be of 
no possible utility as an accompaniment to a revelation. For 
reason, says he, is adequate to attain all needed truth without the 
aid of miracles.” 

But if, as we have contended above, there be a conscious want 
of the human race which nothing but miracles can supply, it then 
follows that whatever can supply that want, possesses the very 
essence of utility. But we suppose the objector will be satisfied 
with nothing short of a specification of the precise point of utility 
involved in the question. Let us proceed then to an examina- 
tion of the objection and to a specific reply. 

This objection, when analyzed, is based upon one of two as- 
sumptions, which though somewhat allied to each other are never- 
theless essentially distinct. It is assumed, either that reason is 
adequate to reveal all that the well-being of man requires him to 
know,—or that such is the affinity of reason for the truth, that 
the latter need only be uttered in order to gain universal nage 2 
tance; and that miracles can consequently add nothing to the 
convincing power of simple utterance. 

The first of these assumptions was discussed somewhat in detail 
in the article referred to above. We there attempted to show, 
that reason is not the light, but the eye of the soul,—not the re- 
vealer, but the perceiver of-truth. We are aware, however, that 
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the language of many able writers on the philosophy of the 
human mind is in seeming conflict with the position which we 
there attempted to maintain. We hear of the ‘a prior intuitions 
of reason,” of ideas or “ truths of the pure reason,” and of “ ori- 
ginal suggestion” as a source of ideas. Reason in these various 
aspects seems to be spoken of as a revealer of truth. i 

Now, we are ready to admit that reason, in an appropriate 
sense, is a source of ideas—of knowledge. But we believe that 
these ideas are suggested ¢o the reason, and not revealed by it. 
We regard reason as the spiritual eye, by which the mind pene- 
trates beneath the material and the sensible, and recognizes the 
spiritual and the unseen. And we hold, that like the eye of the 
body, it reaches its objects through the instrumentality of a me- 
dium. ‘The facts of perception, the facts of consciousness, and 
living utterance, we conceive to be the medium through which 
truth is revealed to the reason. Thus the facts of perception re- 
veal the reality of the external world. Our conscious exertion 
of causal power suggests the idea and discloses the existence of 
cause. The facts of perception and of consciousness combined, 
reveal the existence of an intelligent, omnipotent cause in na- 
ture. And simple testimony is often the only medium through 
which the mind can reach important truth. To the brute, how- 
ever, the mighty spectacle of nature and his own consciousness, 
reveal no unseen cause, because he is destitute of the faculty of 
reason,—he has no eye to recognize the invisible. 

The second assumption, alluded to above, alledges that such 
is the affinity of reason for the truth, that the latter needs no ex- 
traneous support, and carries conviction by its own inherent 
power,—and that for this very reason a miracle can prove nothing, 
though it may have actually occurred as a matter of fact. The 
morality of the sermon on the Mount and of our Saviour’s teach- 
ing generally, is frequently referred to as a specimen of truth, that 
binds the reason and conscience independently of the person, 
by whom it was uttered, or of the circumstances in which it was 
published. Let us investigate this power of unaided reason to 
attain to the belief of all essential truth. 

1. It must be admitted that reason is adequate to attain those 
truths, which lie along the every day path of life and are involved 
in our hourly experience. Thus the facts of daily consciousness 
reveal to the mind the moral freedom and oma ay age man ; 
and no miracle is needed to substantiate this truth. also the 
phenomena of nature reveal the existence of an unseen cause. 

2. Reason is adequate to recognize truth when uttered by 
superior minds, even though unaided, it could never have reached 
it. A mind which is incapable of pursuing without aid a given 
train of mathematical reasoning, may still be able to follow 
another mind through that same train of reasoning, and to 
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obtain thereby a clear conception of all the truths involved in the 
process. Again, an important moral truth or precept, which is 
never thought of by the mass of mankind, and perhaps is never 
likely to be thought of by them, may, by finding a simple, ciear, 
and distinct utterance, compel universal conviction, and ever 
after become a controlling element in society. Such a truth needs 
no miracle to secure its acceptance with a candid and sincere 
mind. “ All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do yeeven so unto them.” What can miracles,—what 
can argument add to the convincing power of this simple utter- 
ance? The moment the meaning of these words is apprehended, 
it flashes upon the mind like a new inspiration, and reason re- 
sponds, “ This is Divine truth,—this is right.”” Dwell upon the 
— involved in this precept, and it widens and expands 

efore the spiritual eye, till it fills the whole moral hemisphere ; 
and the mind rests in its final ascendancy as the ultimatum of 
human hope—the consummation of human perfection on earth. 
A certain scribe once came to Jesus Christ and inquired of Him 
what was the first commandment of all. Jesus replies in those 
well-known and memorable words, which enjoin supreme and 
perfect love to God, and impartial love to man. ‘ Well, master, 
thou hast said the truth,’’ was the unhesitating response. Here 
we have the most important, comprehensive, and far-reaching 
utterance, that ever fell from the lips of Jesus of Nazareth, re- 
ceived, as it would seem, without the aid of miracles, by the 
simple power of truth over a sincere mind. 

At this admission we may suppose the objector returning again 
to the charge. ‘‘If the reception of moral truth,” he might say, 
‘depends upon the appeal, which it makes to the reason by its 
own inherent power, where is the necessity for miracles? It 
may be, that he who utters the truth has obtained his knowledge 
by miraculous communication with the Deity ; yet as the recep- 
tion of the truth by others is supposed to depend upon neither 
the fact nor the knowledge of any particular mode of its commu- 
nication to the one who utters it, but upon its inherent power to 
compel conviction,” where, it may be asked again, is the necessity 
for miracles to accompany revealed truth ? 

If moral precepts, and those truths which they involve, were 
the only subjects on which mankind needed to be enlightened, 
there would be substantial force in this objection. Man might 
still need to be enlightened from above, and the revealer of truth 
might still need miraculous inspiration ; while the fact of such 
inspiration might rest a secret in his own bosom, unattested by 
any outward manifestation of miracles on his part. In admitting, 
however, the form of this objection, as far as it goes, it is im- 
portant to distinguish between the utility of miracles for proving 
moral truths, and their agericy in preparing the mind to attend 
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with candor and earnestness to the declaration of truth. This 
last point remains to be discussed in the following pages. 

But moral truths and precepts are not the only subjects on 
which the mind of man needs light from above. ‘There are cer- 
tain great questions of fact pasa. the relations and destiny 
of man, on which the human race needs to be enlightened. Now 
it is obvious, that our belief as to matters of fact, in every in- 
stance which has not come within the range of our own observa- 
tion or experience, must rest wholly on testimony. There is a 
difference in this respect between a moral truth and a matter of 
fact. ‘Take an illustration: “ To intend good is right’’—* to in- 
tend evil is wrong.”? These propositions, the moment they are 
comprehended, are felt to be the expressions of absolute truth. 
Such is not the case with a proposition concerning a mere ques- 
tion of fact. For instance, take the proposition, ‘‘ There is such 
a city as London.”? Every one who has not visited that city, 
depends for his belief of the proposition upon some form of tes- 
timony. The mind instinctively feels that the moral propositions 
must & true, whether ever uttered in words or not; while that 
which concerns a matter of fact may, without absurdity be false, 
though repeated a thousand times. 

As our belief in matters of fact, which lie beyond the reach of 
our own observation, is based upon testimony, it must ultimatel 
rest on the credibility of that testimony. Let us, therefore, loo 
at some of those points, upon which, as matters of fact, the 
highest moral well-being of man requires that he should be en- 
lightened ; and let us consider what is required to render testi- 
mony credible on these points. 

More than three thousand years ago the anxious question was 
asked, “Ifa man die shall he live again?’ Age after age this 
agonizing inquiry went forth without meeting any satisfacto 
response. The human race groaned and travailed in pain wih 
this torturing question, now racked with painful doubts and fears, 
and now clinging with a death-grasp to a trembling hope. The 
mind of man fluctuated between hope and fear with the chang- 
ing lights and shadows that varied the aspects of nature around 
him. He looked upon the gathering shades of evening and 
shuddered at the thought of that night of death, which must soon 
overtake him, and perhaps forever engulf his hoping, conscious 
being in blank oblivion. He looked upon the decay of autumn. 
and saw in it the emblem of his own fate ; he wished he could 
see the type of his own destiny in the revival of spring. He 
contemplated the face of nature, and felt sure that the shadows 
of night would give place toa new day,—that 


‘** Kind Nature the embryo blossom would save,” 


but his heart died within him as he anxiously inquired— 
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«« When shall spring visit the mouldering urn, 
Ah ! when shall day dawn on the night of the grave ?” 


“There is hope,” said he, “ of a tree, if it be cut down, that it 
will sprout again, and that the tender branch thereof will not 
cease. ‘Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, and the 
stock thereof die in the ground, yet through the scent of water, 
it shall bud and bring forth boughs like a plant. But man dieth 
and wasteth away, yea, man giveth up the ghost and where is 
he?’ Yet even in the midst of doubt and uncertainty man con- 
trives to kindle up a fainthope. ‘ It cannot be,” says he, “that I 
am doomed to extinction. Perhaps the power that restores ver- 
dure to the face of nature will shed the bloom of immortality 
over the decay of the tomb.” 


«© Shall I be left abandoned to the dust, 
When fate relenting lets the flower revive ? 
Shall Nature’s voice to man alone unjust, 
Bid him, though doomed to perish, hope to live ?” 


Such is the trembling solicitude, with which the mind of man, 
age after age, has hung over the darkness of the grave ;—and the 
panting hope that had struggled into existence, serves only to 
reveal the agonizing interest, which the mind feels in the attain- 
ment of certainty. If we have no reliable testimony on this point, 
we have no certain assurance of our existence beyond the grave. 

The solicitude of the human mind on the question of future 
existence, is enhanced by a “certain fearful looking for of judg- 
ment,” that naturally haunts the sinful mind. And this intro- 
duces another question of great interest to man: Whether there 
be a way of pardon for the guilty soul? and if so, what is that 
way of pardon? This question has ever been one of agonizing 
interest to man, as is proved by the cruel tortures and bloody 
sacrifices, by which attempts have been made to purchase the 

ardon of sin. The guilty soul has ever felt, that something is 

ue from it to viohated moral order; and the great question has 
ever been, how can this obligation be discharged consistentl 
with the pardon of the sinner? How shall God be just an 
justify the guilty ? 

It is obviously impossible that man should ever rise to perfec- 
tion in virtue and happiness without a solution of these questions. 
If he were to be regarded as the mere 


* creature of a day, 
Spouse of the worm, and brother of the clay ;” 


or if, though destined to an eternal existence, his guilt, imper- 
fections, and all their natural consequences, are forever to cling 
FJob 14 : 7-10 
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to him ; what motive can there be to arouse him to that despe- 
rate energy of purpose and action, which the struggle of virtue 
demands? Who would not say in such circumstances, “let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die?”? Who would not cease 
from a struggle, which is without object or aim? The soul must 
be assured of its immortality, and of the possible pardon of its 
guilt, in order to give confidence, assurance and energy to virtue ; 
and tu enable it to stand firm in the midst of obloquy and scorn, 
danger and death. The light of nature and our own conscious- 
ness may reveal the possibility ; nay, the probability of immor- 
tality ; but the history of our race shows that it can go no further 
with a mind darkened by sin. In a previous article we have 
attempted to prove, that a future life for man is essential to the 
great system of harmony and adaptation, which pervades the 
whole sentient creation. By this argument we conceive, that a 
strong probability, amounting almost to certainty, is made out ; 
and yet history shows that so far as the mass of mankind is con- 
cerned, whatever of —_— has been felt on these points, has 
been based upon supposed reliable testimony. We may conceive 
of Columbus being able to convince a few scientific navigators, 
that a continent might be reached by sailing westward from 
Europe ; yet his testimony, and that of his crew, based upon 
actual observation, were necessary to secure universal belief on 
the point. The point to be decided involved a question of fact, 
which from its own nature could be decided in no other way. 
So the questions whether man lives beyond the grave; and 
whether there be a way of pardon for the sinner; and if so, what 
is that way of pardon? are mere questions of fact, and like all 
other questions of fact must be settled by actual observation, 
experience, or testimony. But as observation and experience on 
these points are out of the question in this life, we are shut up to 
testimony as the only means by which the mind of man can be 
finally settled on these great questions of human destiny. Other 
questions lying within the same range might be introduced; but 
those brought forward above will serve as specimens of the whole 
class. 

As it is of infinite importance to mankind, that these great 
questions should be decided, and as their decision must rest on 
testimony, this testimony must be attended by such circumstances 
as would render it worthy of confidence. It must not only be 
true, but believed; otherwise all the doubts and uncertainties 
remain. Let us inquire then what circumstances are essential to 
render testimony on these points credible ? 

1. The testifier must be worthy of confidence. He must have an 
established character for integrity and benevolence. A dishonest 
or malignant being, even with miraculous powers, could not be 
trusted for a moment. Though he speak with the tongues of 
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men and of angels and have not charity, he is but as sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal. Though he be endowed with the gift of 

rophecy, and understand all mysteries and all knowledge, and 
at faith to remove mountains, without charity—a character for 
truth and benevolence—he is nothing. No one would think of 
trusting the word of such a person in any important interest of 
life. 

2. The testifier must give evidence of actual knowledge on the 
subject on which he testifies. Good character cannot do this. It 
may prove, that he believes himself to be speaking from actual 
knowledge ; but the possibility of even a good man being 
deceived would still leave room for doubt. The witness can only 
have attained to certain knowledge on these questions by miracu- 
lous communication from God. He may have such communica- 
tion, and may boldly assert it. The proof that this assertion is 
true, is what the mind demands. The objector might say, ‘I 
know, that, if you possess certain knowledge on this point, you 
have received it miraculously from God. ‘This is what I wish to 
know. But I see no miracle in your declarations, which you put 
forward as a supernatural revelation, nor in your assertion that 
you have received this message miraculously from God. I fear, 
that you may be deceived, as good men have been before you. I 
wish for certainty before I risk the hopes of my entire being on a 
word. I wish to know, that you have had miraculous intercourse 
with Deity, and are commissioned by him to testify on this point. 
For a man to assert, that he has a miraculous commission from 
God, and to enter upon the execution of that alledged commis- 
sion, isno miracle. Any knave or deluded enthusiast can do 
this; and such persons have done so a thousand times. I call for 
sensible demonstration of your miraculous intercourse with the 
infinite Deity. What sign showest thou ?’? How could the testi- 
fier meet this exigency otherwise, than by working miracles? 
How could he give evidence of miraculous knowledge, but by 
the manifestation of miraculous power? He must actually prove 
his miraculous union with the Deity; or his word for it is good 
for nothing. ' ; 

If we have succeeded in making out a real exigency for mira- 
cles,—if, as we have attempted to show, there are certain 
great wants and necessities of the human soul which can never 
be met without them, then we are compelled to believe, that mira- 


‘ cles must form a ruling element in the Divine dispensations 


towards man. If it be a universal principle of Natural History, 
that every sentient existence finds its correlative object in nature, 
then is the Deity absolutely pledged to meet this great want of 
humanity. Hunger is the felt want of food. ‘The necessity of 
nourishment is the exigency which the supply of this conscious 
want is designed to meet. _ We have faiad a felt want of mira- 
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cles in a universal anticipation of the human race. We have also 
shown the necessity of miracles to the solution of certain great 
questions of fact concerning the relations and destiny of man— 
questions, in the solution of which are involved the dearest 
interests of man. Shall He who opens His hand and satisfies 
the desires of every living thing, so far as mere physical wants 
are concerned ;—shall He leave the longing, pining soul unsatis- 
fied—unfed ? 

If our conclusions thus far are legitimate, we arrive at a strong 
probability, that miracles have actually been wrought ;—that is, 
that God has actually given a wienidieee revelation. We may 
therefore take it for granted, that a supernatural revelation forms 
an actual yar of the history of our world; and this conclusion 
must stand, unless it be proved that no one of the professed reve- 
lations is worthy to be regarded as a miraculous message from 
heaven. We believe, however, that one of these professed revela- 
tions is every way worthy of God,—that it meets all the wants of 
the soul, and opens to man a destiny transcendently sublime 
and glorious. : Rael Christ of Nazareth is the central object, the 
alpha and the omega, the beginning and end of that system 
which we regard as God’s message to sinful man. Let us look 
at the history, teachings, and character of Christ, and inquire 
how far He is to be received as a true messenger from - heaven ; 
—how far he is to be regarded as the great revealer, towards 
whom the universal hopes of man were for ages directed. 

‘That such a personage as Jesus Christ existed we presume no 
sane person will attempt to deny. It is equally evident that 
from His life and teachings originated the most remarkable 
train of events the world has ever witnessed. With Him it may 
be truly said, 


Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitus ordo. 


Admit, that He was a miraculous character, that the accounts 
iven of Him in the New Testament are authentic history, and 
the influence which His name has exerted over the destinies of 
mankind seems to flow naturally from such a source. But deny 
to Him His miraculous character, and His influence over the 
world is a as miracle than any alleged to have been wrought 
by Him. Let us suppose, then, that Jesus was a miraculous 
personage, that He came into the world to shed light on the 
— questions of human destiny,—that in the teachings which 
e left on record and in the blessings He bestows He has fully 
satisfied all the spiritual wants of man. This hypothesis, it 
seems to us, harmonizes all the facts, and presents the same 
beautiful system of order, running through the spiritual relations 
of man, that is seen to pervade all the ranks of sentient nature 
THIRD SERIES, VOL. IV. NO. 4. 
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beside. But let us look at recorded facts, or what professes to 
be a record of facts. 

History informs us that miracles were wrought by Christ for 
precisely that purpose for which we have shown them to be 
necessary; viz., to corroborate testimony, Jesus every where 
recognizes the true relation of miracles to a revelation of matters 
of facts, which lie beyond the reach of human observation. 

When the disciples of John came to Him to inquire whether 
he was the expected Messiah, or they were to l6ok for another, 
he could have answered directly in the affirmative or negative. 
If he was the Messiah, He was a miraculous personage. It was 
a question of fact whether He was or not. But recognizing the 
principle that His mere testimony as a man could not be satis- 
factory on such a question, He refers them to His miracles. ‘Go 
your way and tell John what things ye have seen and heard; 
how the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and to the poor the gospel is 
preached.” 

When the Jews once pressed Him earnestly on the same 

oint—** How long dost thou make us to doubt? if thou be the 
Christ tell us plainly”—He recognizes the same principle. 
He replies—“ the works that I do in My Father’s name, they 
bear witness of me.” Indeed, He distinctly states this principle 
in another place, where He says, “‘ If I bear witness of myself 
my witness is not true. There is another that beareth witness 
of me.” 

On another occasion, when a man sick of the palsy was 
brought to Jesus for healing, He at first pronounced the forgive- 
ness of the sick man’s sins. But when the inquiry arose,— 
“‘ Who hath power to forgive sins but God only ?”— le replies, 
** that ye may know that the Son of man hath power on earth to 
forgive sins,’””—He then said to the sick of the palsy, “ arise, 
take up thy bed and walk.”? Whether Jesus had power to forgive 
sin, or not, was a question of fact of great importance for man to 
know, particularly in its bearing on the system of pardon which 
He professes to disclose. But as this power belongs to God 
only, he who assumes to exercise it must show that he is clothed 
with Divine authority. This can only be done by the manifest 
exertion of Divine power. Hence Jesus wrought this miracle of 
healing that it might be known that He was clothed with such 
power. It is some proof, it seems to us, of the authenticity of the 
history of Christ’s miracles, that they were professedly wrought 
to meet precisely that exigency which, as we have seen, can 
only be met by miracles. 

If the New Fotutent be not a fable, it follows from what has 
been said above, that Jesus Christ,—both on account of the 
benevolence and integrity of His character, and on account of 
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the miracles by which His mission was attested,—is a qualified 
witness to testify on the great questions of man’s immortality, the 
pardon of sin, a future retribution and final judgment. Without 
the credit which this part of His testimony derives from miracles, 
we could not be said to have a gospel. 

But we apprehend that the influence of Christ’s miraculous 
character was not limited to the credit which it lent to His testi- 
mony on the great questions specified above. His miracles would 
be likely to secure to Him more numerous and more attentive 
listeners to His Divine words, even when giving utterance to 
those moral truths which convince the reason by their own in- 
herent power. ‘Thus the truth would become more widely dif- 
fused and leave a deeper impress on the minds of all. The 
appearance of Jesus in the world in His miraculous character 
was calculated to startle the minds of that age from the dreams 
of selfishness in which they were plunged, and to attract their 
attention to the purity and innocence of His life and the divine 
sublimity of His doctrines. Many minds would be thrown into 
an attitude of inquiry, and others would be led to Jesus for a 
solution of dark questions, over which they had long brooded 
with corroding anxiety. In this point of view, how natural is 
the language of Nicodemus, as he came to Jesus by night and 
said to him, ‘* We know that thou art a teacher come from God, 
for no man can do the miracles that thou doest except God be with 
him.’’? Uere we have a man of cultivated mind,—“ a man of the 
pharisees, a ruler of the Jews,”—expressly alleging the miracles 
of Christ as the ground of confidence in Him. There are other 
topics lying in the same range of thought which must be deferred 
for another article. ~ 

It may be useful to apply the principles developed in the fore- 
going pages to some of those controversial questions which have 
from time to time divided the opinion of the Christian church. 
Take as an illustration some of those questions involved in the 
alleged revelations of Swedenborg; for instance, what he says 
concerning the arrangements of the spiritual world. The ques- 
tions involved in his declarations concern matters of fact. If his 
statements are true, the facts which he alleges were miraculously 
revealed to him. But if God had made to him a miraculous 
revelation, and sent him as a messenger of truth to mankind, He 
would surely have attested his mission by conferring on him 
miraculous powers. For almost all of Swedenborg’s so-called 
revelations concern matters of fact, which can only be made 
certain by testimony attested by miracles. But as he laid no 
claim to the power of working miracles, much less actually 
wrought them, mankind are justified in regarding him as a vain 
dreamer, instead of a true messenger from God. 

Again, take the doctrine of an intermediate state and place be- 
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tween heaven and hell ;—the doctrine of purgatory with the Ca- 
tholics,—that of extended probation with others. Now, this is a 
question of fact, and unless God has decided it on the authority 
of miracles, it remains undecided, and it would be the height of 
presumption for any one to assume positively to affirm or deny in 
the premises. The votes of thousands of ecclesiastical councils 
cannot decide such a question, nor the embodiment of those votes 
in creeds and forms from time immemorial. Neither can any 
mere process of argumentation settle the controversy. With 
those who rely on the Bible as the word of God, it is merely a 
point of biblical interpretation. The testimony of God is alone 
sufficient to shed the light of certainty around such a point. It 
may be a man’s duty to form an opinion in the case, and to act in 
accordance with the highest probability ; but before he is certain 
he must be able to say, “ Thus saith the Lord.” 

We are told that a controversy once arose in the ancient church 
with regard to the origin of the human soul. While some held 
the doctrine of pre-existence, that al] souls were created in the 
beginning, and that each in its turn is introduced into a body as 
ages roll on,—others held that a soul is created by an especial act 
for each body, whenever the latter is prepared for its reception. 
And others, again, contended, that the soul is produced, under 
the Divine superintendence in the natural process of gene- 
ration. 

We have not introduced this question, in order to decide which 
of the above hypotheses is true; but to show how futile is any 
attempt at a decision, which is not based upon the unequivocal 
testimony of God on the point, either explicitly uttered or clearly 
implied. For if human experience or observation ‘does not de- 
cide this question, then it requires a miraculous revelation to 
decide it. It is a question of fact; and if human testimony 
cannot reach it, then the testimony of God is necessary to its so- 
lution; and miracles are essential to seal that testimony as Di- 
vine. We may form an opinion on the point; but if God has 
not given His miraculous testimony, a cautious mind could 
scarcely go farther than mere opinion or conjecture. 

But suppose the doctrine of pre-existence were to be revived, 
and were again to become the subject of controversy. Now it is 
obvious, that if universal experience were in favor of the doc- 
trine, if all mankind could distinctly remember a pre-existent 
state, then there would be an end of controversy at once, or 
rather the question could never become a subject of controversy 
at all. But as no one has any such recollection, the question re- 
mains to be decided by miraculous testimony. Nothing else can 
decide it. It is in vain to present a plausible argument in favor 
of the doctrine. It is altogether a question of fact. Is it so or is 
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it notso? Let us have the testimony of a competent witness, and 
then we shall have a basis for certainty, and not til] then. 

We have foreseen an objection which may have arisen in the 
minds of sqme with regard to the Bible or any other book ape J 
received for all coming time as a sufficient revelation. While ad- 
mitting the force of our argument for the necessity of miracles, 
some may contend that miracles could only satisfy those by 
whom they were witnessed, and that the argument which proves 
their necessity at all, proves the necessity of their repetition from 
age to age. 

We would remark in reply, that the question, whether miracles 
have been wrought in attestation of certain declarations with re- 
gard to the revelations and destiny of man, is entirely one of his- 
torical evidence. If, therefore, we can have satisfactory historical 
evidence on the question, whether such a man as Julius Cesar 
lived, conquered, usurped the supreme power at Rome, and was 
assassinated by Brutus and others ; then 1s it possible by the same 
kind of evidence, to settle satisfactorily the question, whether 
such a person as Jesus Christ lived, made certain declarations, 
taught certain doctrines, wrought miracles, was crucified and rose 
from the dead. If then it is possible to become convinced that 
we have the teachings of such a being, we may be satisfied with 
them as a revelation. 

But the difficulty vanishes, if we consider the true relation of a 
depraved and darkened mind to a system of revealed religion. 
A revelation, from the very nature of the mind, is necessarily 
progressive ; for the plain reason, that the mind of the human race 
is progressive. ‘The utterance of revealed truth must, therefore, 
be adapted to the stage of progress, in which it finds the human 
race at the time when it appeals to them for acceptance. Other- 
therwise the sublimest revelations might pass as the idle wind, 
finding no response to their deep and vast import in any 
human breast. Thus the human mind at one stage of develop- 
ment, may need miracles to enforce those very truths, which 
afterwards are seen in their own unaided light, and carry home 
conviction by their own inherent power. Such, we doubt not, is 
the manner in which many sublime moral truths have in past 
ages gained access to the human mind. 

Again, those truths which are at first received on the ground of 
miraculous testimony, become the instruments of progress, b 
which the human mind is elevated to a position from whic 
reason is able not only to grasp these truths themselves, but 
others still higher in the scale of progress. Thus, in a system of 
revealed religion, truth is passing by a constant transition from the 

rovince of miraculous testimony to that of reason. And here, 
it seems to us, is the true cause why so many have denied the 
necessity of miracles. In the pride of their reason, they deny 
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both the necessity and the possibility of miracles, because, for- 
sooth, their own minds readily apprehend and receive without 
miracles, truths which are alledged to have been originally com- 


. municated to man through miraculous testimony. ‘Bhey reflect 


not, that those miracles which they deride have been the instru- 
ments of elevating them to that lofty stand-point, from which 
they presume to look with contempt on the superstitions and cre- 
dulity of past ages. 

It follows, therefore, that miracles will come to an end, when 
their necessity ceases to exist ;—i. e. when all the great truths, 
which man needs to know are safely lodged within the human 
mind, and when our race has reached such a stage of develop- 
ment, that these truths will be securely held within the grasp of 
reason. Such, we conceive, has been the attitude of the human 
race since the time of Jesus and His apostles. 


ARTICLE IV. 


{In giving place to the following interesting review, we by no means intend 
to endorse the peculiar views of Madam Guyon or of her admirers, on certain 
doctrines involved in her experience, and seemingly taught in her writings. 
The characteristics of this work, the auspices under which it is introduced to 
the public, and the signs an tendencies of the age, warrant the belief, that it is 
destined to exert no little influence on the piety and character of the Christian 
church, for good or for evil, at no distant day. There stand connected with it 
subjects of vast and vital importance, which must be met—which are forced 
upon the attention and anxious inquiry of those who are praying for the regene- 
ration of our world, in new aspects and relations, by every evolution of the 
great wheel of Providence. There is much in these volumes to interest, to in- 
struct, to incite to holy living, with no little that may mislead and injure certain 
minds. They need criticism, kind, yet searching and faithful. Whether our 
reviewer is not too sparing our readers must judge. It is not our object at 
present to affirm the right or wrong of his views, but simply to present them 
to the reader.—Ep.] 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF MADAME GUYON. 


By Rev. Henay T. Cugever, New York. 


Life and Religious Opinions and Experience of Madame De La 
Mothe Guyon: Together with some account of the Personal 
History and Religious Opinions of Fenelon, Archbishop of Cam- 
bray. By Tuomas C. Upnam, Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in Bowdoin College. In two vols. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1847: pp. 380 and 431. 


TuEsE volumes make their-appearance as the legitimate de- 
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mand and offspring of the times, because there is arising in the 
religious att of evangelical Christendom generally, a strong 
desire to know more of that form of holiness, or phase of reli- 
gious experience, which was defended and exemplified with so 
much benignity, and illustrated by the radiance of so pure and 
useful a life as that of Madame Guyon. ‘The thanks of the 
church are due to Professor Upham, for putting fairly within its 
reach, in other volumes by way of discussion and evolution, and 
in these by correspondence and exemplification, the most orderly 
and philosophical development of what he is pleased to call the 
Principles of Interior Life and the Life of Faith, which the world 
has perhaps ever yet known. 

These Principles are by no means the natural cause of, or iden- 
tical with, Antinomian Perfectionism ; although we are well aware 
that the wide-spread but erroneous imputation of their consanguin- 
ity is a mill-stone which many, ignorantly perhaps, would like to 
hang upon the neck of truth, in order to drown it and its adherents 
in the depths of the sea. This, however, need not prevent one’s 
attempting what we are impelled to as a simple offering of grati- 
tude, juvenca votiva, for the benefit derived from the recent perusal 
of these volumes; which, though like every human work, they 
be far from perfect, or the character they exhibit a faultless one, 
we can on the whole heartily commend, and, as the Italians say, 
con amore, that is, with the earnest and particular good-will which 
we dare say many others will feel who shall be attracted to read 
the same. 

Nor is this work only to be read, but it should be re-read and 
studied for two reasons, either as containing a fund of practical 
truth not found in “such a questionable shape,” in our common 
theological and religious writings; which it is highly important, 
therefore, for the public teacher and private Christian to be in pos- 
session of,—or it is to be most carefully examined and subjected 
to unequivocal tests, as containing subtle and recondite but 
attractive errors, that, in their inculcation, will be widely disastrous 
to the church and to the highest interests of humanity as involved 
in the church. In either view it is of very great consequence 
that the important truths wrapped up in Mysticism, Quietism, 
Pure Love, or Perfectionism so called, should be carefully un- 
folded, and the fossil remains and leaves of error taken away that 
have been laid between and around them, like the larmine of 
strange matter often found interposed between geological strata. 

It is but fair that the church should be having all the 
benefit both of the new light and the old light that has been 
struck out of the Rock of Truth, by the flint of experience upon 
religious doctrines and duties. Nor need we be frightened by 
the old bugbear howl of heresy from looking into quarters that 
seem suspicious in our search after truth. Nor because a doc- 
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trine has gathered the damp moss of age and become a little 
musty, are we therefore to reject it, any more than we are anotber, 
simply because it looks novel, uncouth and raw. Nor because a 
good truth has got a bad name by having been sometimes in bad 
company are we therefore to be afraid of espousing it, any more 
than we are to be slavishly prone to adopt another truth mere] 
on the ground of its having illustrious defenders. The fem 
has a slavish and ill grace that says, “I would rather be wrong 
with a Prince or a Solomon, than right with a peasant or a fool.” 
Yet such is practically the servile unreflecting deference to au- 
thorities, even in thidsleg’, that there are many who will not even 
give a hearing to truth, unless it come under the auspices of some 
acknowledged leader of a religious school, or nestling under the 
wing of one of the great champions of orthodoxy, or in the shade 
of some clarum et venerabile nomen of antiquity. 

But the words of the satirist hold good, and they constitute a 
good motto for independent minds. 


The truth is truth, though private men declare it, 
And falsehood’s falsehood, though a council swear it. 


We hold it just. as possible now as ever, for new ideas to be 
started in theology, and original views of religious experience ; 
and that, too, away from the schools, and without the cognizance 
of the Rabbis. It is as true at this day as it was in the time of 
the noble Puritan who said it, “ the Lord has more truth yet to 
break forth out of His holy Word ;” and a truth is no more a truth 
nor any better, for being born into the world by the aid of doc- 
tors and midwives, than if brought forth alone, and left so long 
to get its growth in the wild woods, that it has become shaggy. 

It is these plebeian- born notions, in the hairy strength and rude 
dressings of nature, untrammeled by the schools, that shave come 
up out of the wilderness from age to age and broke prison, for the 
human mind chained by the dogmas of false priests and philoso- 
phers, and started it on its grand cycles of improvement. ‘The 
ideas that have revolutionized the church and world, have zene- 
rally originated in the cells of obscure enthusiasts, or the neces- 
sity-sharpened wits of hard-pushed sons of labor, not in the 
cushioned and ottomaned studies of prime-ministers and Prelates, 
or Professors in Divinity schools. And Coleridge says,’ “ It 
would not be difficult, by an unbroken chain of historic facts, to 
demonstrate that the most important changes in the commercial 
relations of the world had their origin in the closets and lonely 
walks of uninterested theorists ;—that the mighty epochs of com- 
merce, that have changed the face of empires; nay, the most im- 
portant of those discoveries and improvements in the mechanic 
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arts, which have numerically increased our population beyond 
what the wisest statesmen of Elizabeth’s reign deemed possible, 
and again doubled this population virtually ; had their origin not 
in the cabinets of statesmen, or in the practical insight of men ot 
business, but in the closets of uninterested theorists, in the visions 
of recluse genius.” 

So it is with those ideas of fraternity, association, and organ- 
ization of labor, that are now agitating France and all Europe, 
and that are yet to be more thoroughly but peacefully discussed 
in the United States. They did not spring from the schools of 
philosophy, neither were they first believed in and thrust out 
upon their mission, by the chief priests and rulers. But it was 
in knots and clubs of common men and despised bands of associa- 
tionists, whose rallying words are ‘Organization of Labor,” 
“¢ Liberty with and through Order,” that their life began. In like 
manner the views of religious experience, and the Life of Faith, 
and sanctification by faith, which are now, or should be, under 
discussion in the church, although as old, if they be true, as the 
Word of God, and properly originating there, yet did by no means 
commence in Divinity schools and under the auspices of Doctors, 
but in the thoughts and experience of common men and women 
meditating upon the Word and following the clue of their own 
fervent desires and realizings. It was not within the walls of 
renowned Oxfords and Sorbonnes, and the Harvards, that they 
first sprang to life, although, to be sure, they have gone there to 
be matured and reduced to system. Have they not rather begun, 
like almost every thing good in the world, with “ not many wise, 
not many mighty, not many noble,” but in the conscious wants, 
and longings, and fulfilled aspirations of every day Christians. It 
is a very true remark that we have somewhere met with, that it 
seems to bea law of Providence that in society knowledge descends, 
but faith ascends, and is it not indeed so, as matter of fact, deri- 
vable from history? While science, doubts, opinions, all ideas 
of the mere understanding, gravitate from the few to the many, 
on the other hand, affections, convictions, truths of the con- 
science and heart, the sentiments and principles of liberty, rise 
from the many to the few. Truths so derived from the many 
or the experienced among the many, having been first sub- 
jectively realized in the spirit’s life of an individual or a com- 
munity of individuals, are always mighty. And they are cont 
gious, too, they spread, they contain what Lord Bacon calls an 
endless faculty of semination. Such truths become dear as life 
to a man; he will die for them, and he propagates them with an 
earnestness and enthusiasm, a self-impressing energy, that 
always puts life into and kindles others, and they again set fire 
to others, till the flame at length widens and rises like a confla- 
gration through autumnal woods. So may it be, so will it be, 
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with all the truth in these volumes, that is Heaven-approved and 
consonant with the nature and wants of regenerated humanity. 

It is very natural to remark at the outset that this book will 
affect different minds quite differently, according as they be of 
the sentimental and romantic cast, or of the discriminative rea- 
soning kind, or of the merely impulsive sort, or the noble few 
that are steadily hungering and thirsting after righteousness, and 
calmly availing themselves of every avenue, and hint, and help 
to personal holiness. Some, doubtless, will derive great benefit 
from its perusal; others, it may be, injury. The pastor, we 
think, may learn from it that there are heights of Christian 
experience to which he ought to be leading the way for his 
people, that are very seldom climbed. Ministers in America are 
very good for bringing sinners to Christ, for clearing the way of 
obstructions to the atoning Saviour, and urging repentance, 
submission, and justifying faith ; none, perhaps, are better. But 
there we too commonly leave the church, or Christians once 
housed in it. Generally speaking, we give them little help 
afterward, but let them grope their way on alone, if they can, 
into green pastures of Christian experience and beside still 
waters, and up the sides of the Delectable Mountains, sometimes, 
alas, into dry places, seeking rest but finding none, and cavernous 
dark mountains of sin. But this ought not so to be. Our 
ministries ought to be more edifying as well as awakening. 
They ought to result not merely in periodical conquests from the 
world, but in a richer experience and a riper holiness to the 
church. And for this there must be, on the part of the leaders 
of God’s elect, a more intimate arquaintance with Christ as a 
sanctifying Saviour, a fuller appreciation of His power by faith, 
as the soul’s wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemp- 
tion, so that they could say subjectively with the apostle, For 
the Life was manifested, and we have known it, and bear wit- 
ness, and show unto you, that Eternal Life which was with the 
Father, and was manifested unto us. That which we have seen 
and heard declare we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship 
with us. We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen of the good word of God, and the powers of the world to 
come. 

It is, however, by no means dignified or a duty when a man 
has, suddenly or after long study and prayer, obtained some, to 
him, new and very precious subjective view of religious truth, 
forthwith to blazon it to the world as a great discovery, and at 
once organize it into a system or an ism, as if the church had 
never been in possession of it before. It were certainly better, 
and more like the modesty of true genius, 


** Baptized in the pure fountain of Eternal Love.” 
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to test it again and again by the Word of God and the analogy 
of faith in prayer, and thus to bathe one’s self over and over in 
what may seem to the soul like the light of a new revelation, 
and then gradually to infuse it into one’s preaching and writing, 
and impregnate with it all one says and does. This were like 
Calvin, like Edwards, like Chalmers, like all truly oo yet 
aeely modest and unconscious men of genius and men of 
God. 

This book, we doubt not, will serve in its way like a pocket- 
telescope to help many a Christian to new and clearer subjective 
views of Bible truth, especially that of sanctification by faith. 
It furnishes a very rare and most delightful instance to the praise 
of God’s sovereign grace, of His taking one of “ His hidden ones” 
in the apostate church of Rome, and conducting her, through 
the discipline of faith in remarkable ways, to a height of holiness 
very rarely attained, and all the while permitting her to remain 
in the same corrupt communion. Now it isnot Madame Guyon, 
or any theological system, Quietism, or what not, gathered out 
of her experience, that is to be so commended and held up for 
adoption, but it is the signal grace of Christ that is therein to be 
mpeg who in a great variety of ways doth cut out and polish 

is jewels, that they may reflect His glory, not illustrate them- 
selves. No one can safely take this case as a guide, but from its 
contemplation we may gather much instruction concerning the 
ways of God with man, and the nature and power of evangelical 
faith; always remembering the danger, which, perhaps, the 
editor of these volumes and almost every one that reads them 
approvingly is not sufficiently aware of, the danger of glorying 
in. man rather than in God, and of forgetting that “there are 
diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there are diversities 
of operations ; but it is the same God who worketh all and in 
all. For to one is given, by the Spirit, the word of wisdom; to 
another the word of knowledge, by the same Spirit; to another 
faith, by the same Spirit ; to another the gifts of healing, by the 
same Spirit; to another the working of miracles; to another 
vg to another discerning of spirits; to another divers 

inds of tongues; to another the interpretation of tongues. But 
all these worketh that one and the self same Spirit, dividing to 
every man severally as he will. And the manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to every man to profit withal.” 

Now, while the attempt to imitate, or seek after, or even to 
inculcate directly the phase of religion herein exhibited as 
natural gift of the severally dividing Spirit, will almost unavoid- 
ably lead to sentimentality, affectedness, and spiritual pride, on 
the other hand the seeking after Christ, like Madame Guyon, 
and a constant resort to Him as a sanctifying Saviour, is always 
safe, and will always be rewarded with grace and strength in the’ 





soul, and with spiritual progress just in proportion to the measure 
of faith. But we ought perhaps to mention here as a defect of 
this work and of Selene Guyon’s experience, if we judge her 
by rule asa Bible Christian, that the written Word is kept too 
much in the back-ground, and inward light, providences, and 
impressions, or what she called inspirations, are more used as a 
substitute, which they are not, than as an auxiliary, which they 
are, to the Word of God. 

We will not, however, be kept longer from the subject-matter 
of the work under review. It is said by Madame Guyon on 
page 52, vol. 2d, of these Religious Opinions and Experience, 
that, 


“ During the period of the old Testament dispensations there were several of 
the Lord’s martyrs, who suffered for asserting the existence of the one true God, 
and for trusting in Him. The doctrine of the one true God in distinction from 
the heathen doctrine of a multiplicity of gods, was the test by which conflict- 
ing opinions were tried. . . . . Ata later period another great truth was 
proclaimed, that of Jesus Christ crucified for sinners. This was a truth so 
much at variance, either in the principle or the facts of the announcement, with 
men’s pre-conceived opinions and feelings that it naturally arrested their atten- 
tion, and provoked their hostility. And, accordingly, in the primitive times of 
the Christian church, there were those who suffered, and who shed their. blood 
for thistruth. . . . At the present time there are those who are martyrs of 
the Holy Ghost. In other words, there are those who suffer for proclaiming the 
great truth, than the reign of the Holy Ghost in the souls of men has come ; and 
especially for proclaiming their personal and entire dependence on His divine 
presence and influence. It is to the doctrine of Pure Love, the doctrine of 
sanctification, and of the Holy Ghost within us, as the Life of our own life, 
which is to be the test of spiritual perception and fidelity in the present and in 
future times. - . . . . Those who have suffered for the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ, crucified for the world’s sins, have been truly glorious in the re- 
proaches and sorrows they have endured ; but those who have suffered, and are 
destined to suffer for the doctrine of the coming and of the triumphant reign of 
the Holy Spirit in men’s souls, will not be less so. The doctrine of Christ 
crucified as an atoning sacrifice is essentially triumphant. Satan has ceased, 
ina great degree, to exercise his power against those who receive and believe 
it. But, on the contrary, he has attacked, and will attack, both in body and 
in spirit, those who advocate the dominion of the Holy Spirit, and who feel 
His celestial impulse and power in their own hearts. 


Upon these views, which indicate more than ordinary intel- 
lectual insight and discrimination, as well as experimental ac- 
quaintance with the things of God, Professor Upham thinks it 
proper to offer additional explanatory remarks. After com- 
menting upon the doctrines of the Divine Unity and vicarious 
suffering for sin, he adds, 


“But there is another great truth, of which it may at length be said, that 
Its hour has come ;—namely, that of God, in the person of the inward 
Teacher and Comforter, dwelling in the hearts of his people, and changing them 
by his divine operation into the h 


oly and beautiful image of him who shed his 





blood for them. Christ, received by faith, came into the world to save men 
from the penalty of sin; but it has not been so fully understood, at least not 
so fully recognized, that he came also to save them from sin itself. si 

In announcing the coming of the dispensation of the Holy Ghost, in proclaim- 
ing the doctrine of entire sanctification, some have already suffered, and others 
may perhaps suffer intime tocome. . . . . . There will be opposition 
from its enemies, and mistakes made by its friends. Happy will it be if its 
friends shall remember that it is a kingdom which comes without observation. 

‘ It is those in whom this divine kingdom is set up, whom Christ 
describes as the * /ittle ones 7’ men who move humbly and quietiy in the sphere 
in which Providence has placed them; the meek ones of the earth. The 
se which shines in their example, illuminates without attracting attention ; 
like that of the sun which scarcely receives our notice, while meteors are gazed 
at with astonishment. They are the men who “ resist not evil ;” men that cast 
all their cares upon Him “ who careth for them ;” men who hold communion 
with God in that divine silence of the mind, which results from sins forgiven, 
from passions subdued, and from faith victorious. Behold here the dominion 
of the Holy Ghost, the triumph of the true millenium, the reign of holy love!” 


Now here would seem to be either the annunciation of a new 
truth, or the re-annunciation in a new way ofan old one fallen 
into disuse and disbelief, or it is a familiar and everywhere 
acknowledged truth disguised in mask, like a common man un- 
recognized in holiday or bal] dress. And it is an important ques- 
tion, which is it? oris it either? Is it atruth atall? If it be 
a truth that the Holy Ghost has come to put away all sin, and 
to establish the reign of perfect love, and make men entirely holy 
in this life, then let it be inculeated and made the most of, and 
let us get the good of it. If it be nota truth, let its falsehood or 
erroneousness be logically proved, let the garb of sanctity in 
which it is clothed be stripped off, its true character unveiled, 
its disastrous tendencies and effects be calmly set forth, and let 
the ministry and the church be put on their guard against this 
danger, come in what shape it may, of expecting or believing 
possible, on earth, the reign of perfect love, or in the church a 
general or even individual deliverance from sin in this life. 

Upon this phase of doctrine now fairly up for consideration by 
the church in one form or another, a clear light streams from the 
life and writings of Madame Guyon ; and we cannot but suggest, 
in view of her remarkable and yet very natural experience, at 
the time of, and soon after her conversion, how rational it is for 
the lately ‘regenerated soul, in the glow of its first love, and the 
peace and joy following its first exercises of holiness, to believe 


that this will be perpetual, and that the victory now obtained over 


sin, and the conscious rectification of character now begun, will 
be permanent. And it is just as natural to ask if, with proper 
religious instruction upon the philosophy of sanctification, that 
legitimately born hope of the young Christian need be disap- 
pointed? Or is it rather a necessity of human nature after regen- 
eration, to relapse into, and be subject again to sin? Perhaps 
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the experience detailed in these volumes, though we are far from 
holding it up to be imitated as a perfect type or model of the 
Christian life, may shed light upon these important questions ; 
which we therefore proceed to give by way of elimination here 
and there, though it carry us out of the old wheel-rut of an ordi- 
nary review. 

The highly intellectual character of the authoress in question, 
the number and influence of her published works, comprising 
forty volumes in French, the ascendancy given her by superior 
powers, accomplishments, and beauty of person, the extent of 
her private influence and associations, the part she had in mould- 
ing the opinions and character of some of the leading men of the 
age of Louis Fourteenth, her intimacy with Fenelon, her 
controversy with the celebrated Bossuet, the revivals of reli- 
gion that ensued in the bosom of the church wherever she 
labored in Catholic France, constituting a series of phenomena 
that make an important chapter in ecclesiastical and humano- 
mental history, together with the reverence of posterity for hef 
great virtues and piety, and the respectable auspices under which 
these memoirs are now ushered before the American public, so 
naturally justify an extended review of these volumes, that it can 
hardly be deemed otherwise than strange and anomalous that it 
should not yet have been undertaken in any of the religious or 
literary circles.’ Perhaps it is that in some theological quarters 
the non-committal, subrosa principle is the one too much urged 
and acted upon; while in others the conservative counsel stare 
super vias antiquas, is full often enforced to the stifling of inquiry 
and quenching the glowing embers of original thought sub cinere 
doloso. 

It were well if the same could be said of all our magnates in 
theology, (a science, surely, wherein progress is not impossible,) 
which has been attributed of late, ina very masterly criticism, 
we do not say how truly, to Daniel Webster as a statesman, that 
his perceptions, feelings, reasonings, tone, are always up to the 
level of the hour, or in advance of it; the youngest men in the 
nation looking to him, not as representing the past, but as leading 
in the future, and no one ever being able to say, that he is before 
Webster. ‘In most men,” says the critic, “‘ that intellectual sus- 
ceptibility by which they are capable of being reactéd upon by 
the outer world, and having their principles and views expanded, 
modified, or quickened, does not outlast the first period of life ; from 
that time they remain fixed and rigid in their policy, temper, and 
characteristics ; if a new phase of society is developed it must 
find its exponent in other men. But in Webster this fresh sug- 


* This was prepared for the Repository before the publication of a late review in 
the Methodist quarterly. ‘ 
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prise sensibility of the judgment, has been carried on into the 
etermined and matured wisdom of manhood.” 

Now it is this same “ fresh suggestive sensibility of judgment,” 
Open to conviction, adoptive of truth from any and every quarter, 
surveying all things with the armed philosophic eye, enlarging 
to the vast, contracting to the minute, collecting images and i}lus- 
trations from all, and always up to the level of the hour, or in ad- 
vance of it ; it is this that is no less desirable for the divine than 

or the statesman. It isa great mistake for theologians to be 
opposed to progress, or afraid of the times, or to manage as if 
truth needed policy, or stratagem, or licensings, and to wear out 
a long quarantine, and get practique at a regular health office, or 
free papers and a diploma from the schools, in order to be suc- 
cessful. It was one of Milton’s best sayings, ‘“* Though al] the 
winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, so truth 
be in the field, we injure her to misdoubt her strength! Let 
truth and falsehood grapple. Who ever knew truth put to the 
worst in a free and open encounter ?”’ 

Let us then do our best to clear the way to an open field and a 
fair encounter for the truth contained in these very instructive 
volumes. If we can but ring a bell whose trembling peal shall 
awaken only one great and good mind to listen to the modest 
but truthful instructions herein conveyed ; or if we can hereby 
hold a candle for but one earnest seeker after truth, we shall 
more than have our reward. It wiil be no fault of the editor, if 
this work does not have a wide circulation ; for he has not merely 
exhumed the mummery of a Romish saint, and held it up in its 
grave clothes, or in the embalming cerements that were the fashion 
of the times ; but he has raised the dead, he has brought Madame 
Guyon herself to life again with all her attractive beauty as 
natural as if she had never been translated; so that we hear her 
speaking in our own tongue, divinely discoursing again upon 
holiness, and serenely acting her part once more upon the stage 
of life. Professor Upham has done for her what Carlyle, in so 
masterly a manner, has done for Cromwell. He has re-produced 
the holy French woman as the Scotch essayist has the heroic 
Puritan man of the same period. And thereby they are both 
now living over again in the revolutions of modern society and 
opinions, and doing their life-work for truth and religious liberty 
in an age that better appreciates and understands them, than that 
before which, as hath been said of Milton, they strode so far as 
to be dwarfed in the distance. 

If all the mystics could have as kind and self-interpreting an 
editor, writing out what they meant, not merely what they said, 
as Madame aves has found in Professor Tienes, doubtless a 
very useful body of truth might become the available property of 
the church and of humanity in general. And as the editor’s 
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studies and investigations have led that way, and form the cata- 
logue of works consulted in editing these volumes, it is fair to 
suppose he must have obtained a good degree of familiarity with 
the best writers of this class; it is natural to suggest that he 
might be doing a useful service to skim the cream of them into 
another book. What queen Catharine said of Griffith in view 
of his estimate of the fallen Woolsey, any one of the mystic 
writers redivious might with a little variation, say of Professor 
Upham, so kindly modernizing and translating them :— 


After my death I wish no other herald, 
No better construer of my hidden words, 
To keep mine honor from corruption, 
Than such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 


In saying this we would by no means intimate that the present 
editor has done anything over and above an editor’s duty, which 
properly understood, is something more, certainly, than digging 
up a writer’s fossil remains, or putting his entire skeleton 
together with wires. A covering of flesh and decent apparel are 
quite as necessary as a back-bone to constitute naturalness and 
symmetry. 

Let us now attempt to daguerreotype a bird’s-eye glance at 
the life and writings of Madame Guyon, arresting especially 
those lines of light which are reflected from her peculiar views 
and experience of Sanctification by Faith. In the early religious 
history of this remarkable woman, as detailed in her invaluable 
autobiography, it is most interesting to observe (aside from her pro- 
vidential possession of a Bible in the Dominican Convent where 
she was a pupil), what an important mission was fulfilled by a 
kernel of seed-corn dropped from the granary of Protestant truth 
in England, and planted by the providence of God in the house 
of Madame Guyon’s father. This was in the person of a pious 
English lady, one of God’s hidden ones, to whom, in her desti- 
tution, the benevolence of M. De La Mothe offered a home, little 
thinking of the service she would be to his beloved daughter in 
her eager pursuit of the pearl of great price. It was through the 
conversation of this devout lady in exile, perhaps a genuine 
Puritan, that the youthful Madedmoiselle De La Mothe received 
the first intimation that “ she was seeking religion by a system of 
works without faith.” 

Another of the Divine instrumentalities brought to bear upon 
her, while “ feeling after God if haply she might find him,” was 
her religious intercourse with a pious kinsman, De Toissi, who 
seems to have been one of those exceptive instances of a truly 
spiritual and heavenly-minded ecclesiastic of the Romish church. 
She says of him and the exiled lady under her father’s roof, that 
‘they conversed together in a spiritual manner,” which seems to 
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have arrested and wrought upon her young heart yearning after 
holiness, very much as that talk did upon Bunyan, which he 
overheard one day between three or four poor women, “ sitting 
at a door in the sun in one of the streets of Bedford, talking 
about the things of God.” ‘“‘ Methought,” he says, “ they spake 
as if joy did make them speak, they spake with such pleasant- 
ness of Scripture language, and with such appearance of grace in 
all they anid, that they were to me as if they had found a new 
world ; as if ‘they were people that dwelt alone, and were not to 
be reckoned among their neighbors. At this I felt my own 
heart began to shake,”’ &c. 

So felt young Madame Guyon, (for she was now married at the 

e of iadcons under the conversations of her pious kinsman in 
his visit at her father’s house, and many were the tears she shed 
when he departed. Still a cloud hung over the way of salvation 
by faith alone for more than a year; which was at length lifted, 
in the providence of God, by the word of a devout Franciscan, 
whose counsel she sought at his cell in company with a kins- 
woman. Those memorable words were: ‘ Your efforts have been 
unsuccessful, Madame, because you have sought without what 
you can only find within. Accustom yourself to keep God in 
your heart, and you will not fail to find him.” To this panting 
fawn, flying with pierced sides from the world and sin, she knew 
not where, these few and mystical, perhaps to ordinary inquirers 
hazardous words, uttered in God’s moment of mercy, were like 
the voice which thundered from Pilate’s stair-case in the ears of 
Luther,—The Just shall live by faith. Although far from being the 
instruction which it seems to us evangelical teachers now would 
be warranted in giving in such a case, yet, couched as it was in 
peculiar phraseology, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, it 
evidently had the same effect upon Madame Guyon that the 
Scripture had upon the mind of the Reformer; and the result 
proved that this was a genuine conversion, wonder or cavil as we 
may, that the type of it was not after the stereotype plate of cer 
tain rigid theologians, who would even clinch the Holy Spirit to 
their dead rules of uniformity, and are loath to allowthe reality 
of a conversion unless it be all in their own way. 


“ Having said these words,” she says, “‘ the Franciscan left me. They were 
to me like the stroke of a dart, which pierced my heart asunder. I felt at this 
deeply wounded with the love of God ;—a wound so delightful, that | desired 
it never might be healed. These words brought into my heart what I had been 
seeking so many years. . . . Oh, my Lord! thou wast in my heart, and 
demanded only the turning of my heart inward, to make me feel thy presence. 

. «. . . . Alas, 1 sought thee where thou wast not, and did not seek 
thee where thou wast! It was for want of understanding these words of thy 
gospel: ‘ Thekingdom of God cometh not with observation, neither shall they 

Lo! here, orlo! there, for behold the kingdom of God is within you.” . . 
told this good man that I did not know what he had done to me ; that my 
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heart was quite changed ; that God was there; for from that moment he*had 
given me an experience of his presence in my soul,—not merely as an object 
intellectually perceived by any application of mind, but as a thing really pos- 
sessed after the sweetest manner. I experienced these words in the Canticles: 
“Thy name is as precious ointment poured forth, therefore do the virgins love 
thee.” For I felt in my soul an unction which as a salutary perfume, healed 
in a moment all my wounds. [I slept not all that night, because thy love, oh, 
my God! flowed in me like delicious oil, and burned as a fire that was going 
to destroy all that was left of self in an instant. I was all on a sudden so 
altered, that I was hardly to be known either by myself or others. I found no 
more those troublesome faults, or that reluctance to duty, which formerly cha- 
racterized me. They all disappeared, as being consumed like chaff in a great 
fire. . . . . . Nothing was more easy to me now than to practice prayer. 
Hours passed away like moments, while I could hardly do anything else but 
pray. The fervency of my love allowed me no intermission. It was a prayer 
of rejoicing and of possession, wherein the taste of God was so great, so free, 
unblended and uninterrupted, that it drew and absorbed the powers of the soul 
into a profound recollection, a state of confiding and affectionate rest in God, 
existing without intellectual effort. For I had now no sight but of Jesus Christ 
alone. All else was excluded, in order to love with greater purity, and energy 
without any motives or reasons for loving, that were of a selfish nature.” 


The steps of Madame Guyon’s progress up to this crisis in her 
moral being and ever after, are in the highest degree instructive, 
erhaps we may say fascinating, as traced by her own pen, when 
in the full maturity of her regenerated powers, and looking back 
upon all the way by which the Lord had led her, and her mind 
enlightened to perceive the connection between cause and effect, 
and to analyze and reason upon her states of mind, as she could 
not have done while they were passing. 

Some allowance, however, is to be made for the difference that 
will always be between the actual experience of the mind in pass- 
ing, and the review of the same by the most critical and dis- 
cerning, when it is over. No sg hay of mental Photography 
has yet been discovered or is likely to be, that will instanta- 
neously transfer to paper or canvas the ever-changing hues and 
shades of the mind’s experience, or the forms of the flying clouds 
that often overspread and darken the firmament of the soul. This 
should be borne in mind in reading the transcript of Madame 
Guyon’s religious life, if we would preserve of it a correct pic- 
ture. As a piece of autobiography, we think it should rank with 
Augustine’s Confessions and Bunyan’s Grace Abounding, or Life 
by himself, of which there van be but one sentiment that they are 
two of the most valuable religious histories in possession of the 
church. In some respects this of Madame Guyon is the more 
valuable as being the mezzotint engraving from nature of a form 
of experience, that, it may be hoped, will be more common in 
the future of the chureh than it has been in the past. We could 
wish, too, of course, as Protestants, that it might unite a more 
habitual and deferential reference to the written Word with less 
reliance upon impressions and inward impulses, or the counsels 
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of Father Confessors, than was evinced by the truly devout and 
gifted, (yet to use an obsolete but good word from Lord Bacon,) 
¢wmaginant writer of this remarkable autobiography. 

Soon after what seems to have been a genuine scriptural con- 
version on the part of Madame Guyon, and she had united herself 
to God in a bond more sacred than any human tie, she went a 
journey from Paris with her wealthy husbandsand others, in the 
course of which certain compulsory conformities to the world 
together with a deeper insight of the secret springs and turns of 
her heart pierced her conscience with keenest anguish, and re- 
vealed another law in her members warring against the law of 
her mind and bringing her into captivity to the law of sin and 
death. Jn this season of temptation and penitence, of trial and 
of comparative despondency, ine editor says, she looked around 
for advice and assistance. 


“ Not fully informed, as she herself expressly states, in respect to the nature 
of the inward life, she felt perplexed and confounded at the knowledge of her 
own situation. In the first joy of her spiritual espousals, she seems to have 
looked upon herself, as is frequently the case at this period of religious expe- 
rience, not only as a sinner forgiven for the sins which are past, but what is - 
very different thing, as a sinner saved from the commission of sin for the pre- 
sent, and in all future time. Looking atthe subject in the excited state of her 

oung love, when the turbulent emotions perplex the calm exercises of the 
judgment, she appears to have regarded the victory, which God had given her, 
as one which would stand against all possible assaults; the greatness of her 
triumph for to-day, scarcely exceeding the strength of her confidence for to- 
morrow. She felt no stingin her conscience; she bore no cloud en her brow. 

How surprised, then, was she to find, after a short period, and after a more 
close and thorough examination, that her best acts were mingled with some de- 
gree of imperfection and sin ; and that every day, as she was increasingly en- 
lightened by the Holy Ghost, she seemed to discover more and more of motives 
to actions, which might be described as sinful. After all her struggles and all 
her hopes, she found herself in the situation of being compelled to bear about 
a secret but terrible enemy in her own bosom. Under these circumstances, it 
was natural for her to look about for seme religious,person, who might render 
her some assistance. Were others in the same situation? Was it our destiny 
to be always sinning and always repenting? Was there really no hope of de- 
liverance from transgression t'll we might find it in the grave? Such were 
some ef the questions which arose in her mind. Who could tell her what to 
do, or how to doit?” Vol.i., pp. 102, 103. 


At this most interesting juncture in her religious experience, 
while she was earnestly won nee. illumination, an incident oc- 
curred, in itself somewhat remarkable, and which made a deep 
impression on her sensitive as well as sensible mind. Goin 
one day to attend some religious services at the celebrated 
church of Notre Dame, in Paris, she did not take a carriage as 
usual, but decided to walk, although the distance was some miles, 
accompanied only by her footman. Just as they had passed one 
of the numerous bridges thrown over the river Seine, a person as 
by chance came to her side, and entered into conversation ;—“ a 
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man religiously solemn and instructive in his appearance and 
intercourse, but so poor and almost repulsive in his ‘attire that, at 
their ve meeting, thinking him an object of charity, she offered 
him alms. 


“This man,” she says, “spoke tome in a wonderful manner of God and 
divine things. His remarks on the Holy Trinity were more instructive and 
sublime that I had heard on any other occasion, or from any other person. 
But his conversation was chiefly personal. I know not how it was, but he 
seemed in some way to have acquired a remarkable knowledge of my character. 
He professed to regard me as a Christian, and spoke especially of my love to 
God, and of my numerous charities to the poor, And, while he recognized all 
that was good and Christian-like in me, he felt it his duty to speak plainly of 
my faults. He told me, that I was too fond of my personal attractions; and 
enumerated, one after another, the various faults and imperfections which cha- 
racterized this period of my life. And then, assuming a higher tone of reli- 
gious precept, he gave me to understand that God required not merely a heart of 
which it could be said it is forgiven, but a heart which could properly, and in 
some real sense, be designated as Aoly ; that it was not sufficient to escape hell, 
but that He demanded also the subjection of the evil of our nature, and the 
utmost purity and height of Christian attainment. The circumstance of his 
wearing the dress of a mendicant, did not prevent his speaking like one having 
authority. There was something in him incapable of Sale concealed by the 
poverty of his outward appearance, which commanded my silence and profound 
respect. The Spirit of God bore witness to what he said. The words of this 
remarkable man, whom I never saw before, and whom I have never seen since, 

netrated my very soul. Deeply affected and overcome by what he had said, 

had no sooner reached the church than [ fainted away.” 


Many considerations are naturally suggested to one’s mind, 
explanatory of the effect of this interview upon Madame Guyon 
in her then state of mind. The discerning reader will duly 
weigh them and attribute its due share to the dominant and 
lively imagination of this remarkable woman, whose conceptions 
of everything were more vivid, and consequently more affective 
than those of common minds. Professor Upham thinks a distinct 
and very important crisis in the history of her spiritual being 
may be marked here. Taught by sad experience she now saw 
the utter impossibility of combining with the love of God the 
love of the world. And aroused by what she had learned 
through providences and intuitions and the warnings, as- she 
considered them, of Divine messengers, she gave herself to God 
anew. From that memorable day, that hour, the purpose of her 
heart was fixed to be wholly the Lord’s, that the world should 
no longer have any portion in her consecrated soul. She made 
at this time a solemn self-dedication of her entire being, not in 
her own strength, but in God’s. This fixed and high resolve of 
her whole nature, so far as her history is known from her own 
minute autobiography and other reliable sources, was never 
broken. She gave herself to the Lord, the compiler of these 
volumes says, not only to be his in the ordinary and mitigated 
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sense of the terms, but to be His wholly and forever; to be His 
in body and in spirit ; to be His in personal efforts and influence ; 
to be His in all that she was, and in all that it was possible for 
her to be. She not only desired to be holy, but she resolved to 
be holy. Her will was in the thing—the will, it is his language, 
“ which constitutes in its action the unity of the whole mind’s 
action, and which is the true and only certain exponent of the 
inward moral and religious condition.” 

Professor Upham remarks, in this connection, what, having 
himself some repute as a philosopher, we may allow him to say 
without presumption or dogmatizing, 


“That perhaps we may be permitted to say it is here we find the great diffi- 
culty in the position of many religious men at the present time. They profess 
to desire to be holy ; and perhaps they do desire it. They pray for it as well 
as desire it, But after all, it is too often the case that they are noi willing to 
be holy. ‘They are not ready, by a consecrating act, resting on a deliberative 
and solemn purpose, to place themselves in a position which they have eve 
reason to think will, by God’s grace, result in holiness. This may ussagentel, 

rhaps, as a nice distinction ; but when rightly understood, it seems to me to 
ay deep and unchangeable in the mind. In the cases to which we refer, the 
desire, whatever may be its strength, is not strong enough to control the voli- 
tion. The will, therefore, is not brought into the true position. Now the 
will, considered in relation to the other powers of the mind, constitutes the 
mind’s unity. The will is wanting. The man is, therefore, wanting.” 


That is, as we understand him to mean, the desires of the 
renewed mind, from a variety of considerations, may be ve 
strong for the great blessing of inward sanctification : but still, if 
they be not intense and vehement enough to melt the entire man, 
to storm the citadel of the will, and concentrate all the mental 
energies into one absorbing purpose to be holy, at whatever cost, 
holiness does not ensue, inward sanctification is not obtained. 
In full view of the perpetual self-denial, self-sacrifice, and 
habitual devotion to God implied in being holy, there must be 
what may be culled a unitive “‘ volitional” act or decision of the 
mind to be always holy, an act of the will representing the 
whole mind, and constituting its final irrevocable purpose. The 
Holy Spirit of God uniting with the human spirit of the Christian, 
confirms and seals, as it is He that has led to, this deliberate act 
of consecration on the part of the renewed free will; and that 
state of mind ensues we see epxressed in the aspirations of Charles 
Wesley :— 

No anger may’st thou ever find, 

No pride in my unruffled mind, 

But faith, and heaven-born amass be there. 
A patient, a victorious mind, . 

That life and all things casts behind, 
Springs forth obedient to thy call ; 


A heart that no desire can move, 
But still to adore, believe, and love. 
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In the view of Professor Upham, a Christian, in order to 
realize the highest results of Christianity, must, in the progressive 
process of inward experience, incur what he calls, we do not 
taink with entire propriety, the ‘‘ second death.”’ He must die 
not only to his own merits, but to his own life. If we rightly 
apprehend his words, which it must be acknowledged are here, as 
often elsewhere, somewhat indefinite and obscure, he must not 
only die once to sin with Christ on the cross, in order that he 
may begin to have the true lite; but he must be dying con- 
tinually to self and the world for Christ, that he may continue to 
have life. He must 


‘“‘ Not only be so broken and humbled as to receive Christ as a Saviour from 
hell; but he must be willing also, renouncing all natural desire, and all human 
strength, and all of man’s wisdom and man’s hope, and all self-will, to receive 
him as a Saviour, moment by moment, from sin. This, perhaps, because they 
do notfully understand the necessity of it, (many religious men at the present 
time) are;not.witling to do; and, therefore. although they have God’s promise 
to help them, they will not purpose and resolve to do it. Their wills do not 
correspond with what must be, with what God requires to be, and cannot do 
otherwise than require to be, just so far as he carries on and completes the work 
of sanctification in the soul; namely, that God’s own hand must lay the axe 
of inward crucifixion unsparingly at the root of natural life; that God in 
Christ, operating in the person of the Holy Ghost, must be the principle of 
inward inspiration, moment by moment, the crucifier of every wrong desire and 
purpose, the author of every right and holy purpose, the Light and Life of the 
soul.” Vol. i., p. 111. 


That inordinate, unsubdued action of the natural mind here 
referred to, always averse to God’s method of inward crucifixion, 
which Professor Upham and other such writers denominate “ the 
life of nature,”? and which the Scriptures call the carnal mind, is 
sometimes overcome by the inward teaching and operation of the 
Holy Spirit, without the agency of any marked providences. 
More frequently, however, it is by the appropriate application of 
such providences, in connection with the internal aaa of the 
sanctifying spirit. It was to this combined process that Madame 
Guyon was now subjected in God’s discriminating wisdom and 
love, for He “arranged a series of physical and moral adjust- 
ments, which Meri | in blow after blow, till the pride of nature 
which sometimes stands like a wall of adamant, was thoroughly 
broken down. It was then, and not till then, that her soul 
entered into that state of purity and rest which she has signifi- 
cantly denominated its state of “ simplicity ;” a state in which 
the soul has but one motive, that of God’s will, and but one source 
of happiness, that of God’s glory. Itis not merely a state of con- 
secration ¢o God’s will, but a state of union and rest in His will.”” 

The first of these providences that Madame Guyon was sub- 
jected to was the loss of her remarkable beauty by the small-pox, 
and this when she was but little more than twenty-two years of 
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age, the admired of a large circle of influential and wealthy 
friends, many of whom immediately came around her bed-side, 
aud forgetting, as it were, that her life was in danger, deplored 
only, in feeling language, the fatal attack which was thus made 
upon charms of beauty then so much celebrated. Alluding to 
the temptations she had experienced, and to her temporary 
indulgence in the displays of fashionable life, she says, 


“Before I fell under this disease, 1 resembled those animals, destined for 
slaughter, which, on certain days, they adorn with greens and flowers, and 
bring in pomp into the city before they kill them. Now my body looked like 
that of a leper. All who saw me, said they had never seen such a shocking 
spectacle. But the devastation without was counterbalanced by peace within. 
My soul was kept in a state of contentment, greater than can be expressed. 
Reminded continually of one of the causes of my religious trials and falls, I 
iudulged the hope of regaining my inward liberty by the loss of that outward 
beauty which had been my grief. This view of my condition rendered my soul 
so well satisfied, and so united to God, that it would not have exchanged its 
condition for that of the happiest prince inthe world. . . . . AslI layin 
my bed, suffering the total deprivation of that which had been a snare to my 
pride, | experienced a joy unspeakable. I praised God in profound silence. 

. . And I did not hesitate to say to those who expressed their regret and 
sympathy, that I rejoiced at that in which they found so much cause of lamen- 
tation. . . . . . Twasnolonger what I was once... .- y 
Heavenly Father had not been unfaithful in his work, but had ordered the 
sacrifice in all its reality . . . There was something in my heart which 
said, If I would have had thee fair, I would have left thee as thowwast. . . 

As soon as I was able, I did not hesitate to go into the streets and places 
where I had been accustomed to go previously, in order that my humiliation 
might triumph in the very places where my unholy pride had been exalted.” 


We have eliminated these excerpta from several pages of 
Madame Guyon’s autobiography as concisely as possible, in 
order to show the religious effect of this first stage in God’s 
discipline, how she behaved and quieted herself under it as a 
weaned child’ The blow next fell upon the youngest of her 
two sons, the Benjamin of her maternal affections. He was 
seized with the same terrible disease which had so nearly proved 
fatal to his mother. ‘ This blow,’ she says, “ struck me to the 
heart. I was overwhelmed ; but God gave me strength in my 
weakness. [ loved my young boy tenderly ; but, though I was 
greatly affected at his death, I saw the hand of the Lord so 
clearly, that I shed no tears. I offered him up to God, and said, 
in the language of Job, ‘‘The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away. Blessed be His name.’ ’ 

To this period, and to the state of her mind under these dis- 
pensations, loving God’s wisdom and justice, and rejoicing in 
His holy administration, are ascribed those lines of hers which 
Cowper translated, entitled Divine Justice Amiable. We select 
- few of the stanzas as a transcript of her religious experience at 

is time. 
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Thov hast no lightnings, O thon Just ! 
Or I their force should know ; 
And, if thou strike me into dust, 
My soul approves the blow. 


Smite me, O Thou, whom I provoke! 
And I will love thee still. 

The well-deserved and righteous stroke 
Shall please me, though it kill. 


Far from afflicting, thou art kind ; 
And in my saddest hours, 

An unction of Thy grace I find, 
Pervading all my powers. 


I have no punishment to fear; 
But, ah! that smile from thee, 

Imparts a pang far more severe 
Than woe itself would be. 


The desires of this panting soul for intimate communion with 
God under these and other peculiar dispensations, were ex- 
ceedingly great. For this, she says, her heart went forth in con- 
tinual prayer, and the sensible emotion and joy experienced were 
sometimes overwhelming. But, (who has not experienced the 
same *) her mind at other times seemed arid and ‘‘ unemotional ;”? 
and, not fully understanding the way of God’s dealing with his 
children in order to develope and discipline faith, it seemed to her 
at such times, that God being offended for something had left her, 
and she mourned deeply. ‘I did not then understand,” is her lan- 
guages ‘that in the progress of the inward death, I must be cruci- 

ed not only to the outward joys of sense, and to the pleasures of 
worldly vanity, but also, which is a more terrible and trying cruci- 
fixion,that I must die to the joys of God, in order that I might fully 
live to the will of God. If 1 had known that this was one of the 
states through which I must pass, in order to experience the full 
power of sanctifying grace, I should not have been troubled.” 

But without yet having entered into the state of permanent rest 
and union, she experienced amid all her trials, a high degree of 
inward consolation and peace. By the griefs, self-denial, and 
peculiar indignities she suffered, and by the domestic duties she 
discharged as a patient wife and mother, and the Divine consola- 
tion and conscious aids of grace from time to time afforded, the 
process of inward crucifixion was steadily going on. Her crosses 
were many, from the peculiar relations in which she stood to a 
husband much older than herself and by no means congenial, and 
from his self-willed and tyrannical mother. These she details, 
and what she conceives also to have been sometimes her own 
blame-worthiness, with a truly French naivete and delicacy, and 
at the same time Christian ingenuousness, that make this part of 
her narrative more than usually attractive to any mind, and full of 


\ 
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instruction to the religious. Although it is evident that she had 

not attained to that state of heavenly freedom and holy harmony 

with God that she afterward arrived at, when, as she expresses it, 

God erected his temple fully in her heart, yet it is plain that her 

growth in grace at this period was solid and sure. Her faith was 

getting root and strength after the manner described by Baxter, 

when, as an old man in his “ Dying Thoughts,” he was com- PS 
menting upon the processes of grace. ‘I have found,” he says, a. 
“‘ that faith is like a tree, whose top is small while the root is 
young and shallow: and therefore, as then it hath but small root- - 
Ing, so is it not liable to the shaking winds and tempests as the ¥e 
big and high-grown trees are; but as the top groweth higher, so 
the roots at once grow greater, and deeper fixed, to cause it to 
endure its greater assaults.”” Thus were the roots of Madame 
Guyon’s faith at this time striking deeper, and becoming ac- Bh ff 
quainted, to adopt the Scripture expression, ‘* with the place of os 
stones,” that like the flukes of an anchor it might hold fast, in } 4 
the great storm that was brewing. High at this time in her social el 
position, all the pleasures wealth could bring at her command, ; 
young and fascinating herself, and surrounded with fascinations, 
yet had the world quite lost its power to charm or to move her. 
Among other things, speaking of Paris, which had formerly been 
to her a place of temptation and injury, she remarks, in connec- Be 
tion with a visit which she was obliged to make there, that d ; 

f 


‘“ Paris was a place now no longer to be dreaded as in times past. Itis true 4 
there were the same outward attractions, the same thronging multitudes; but, Foe 
the crowds of people only served to draw me into deeper religious recollection. hs) 
The noise of the streets only augmented my inward prayer. . . . . Grace Be 
conquered nature ; but it was nature in its operations, rather than in its essence. eis 
My will was subdued in its operations in particular cases, so that I could praise y 
the Lord for entire acquiescence ; but there still remained in ita secret tendency, 
when a favorable opportunity should present itself, to break out of that har- 
mony, and to put itself in revolt. I have since found, in the strange conditions 
I have been obliged to pass through, how much | had to suffer before the will 
became fully broken down, annihilated, as it were, not only in its selfish ope- 
rations, but in its selfish tendencies, and changed in its very nature.” 


Now it is this seemingly innate tendency to selfishness and 


evil, by virtue of the law of habit, constituting, as it were, the 43 
penalty we pay for having been so long in sin, a tendency so ih 
deep and controlling, that it has the appearance, as it has all the i 


results of being an inherent and original part of our mental con- 
stitution, it is this selfish tendency in nature which Professor 
Upham justly remarks, plants in tne path of the penitent and 
truly regenerated man a thousand dangers, and which is likely, 
although it will not necessarily prevent his being victorious, to : 
cause him a struggle, more or Jess severe, at every step which he 
takes. He adds that this is the tendency which Madame Guyon 
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calls the will’s life or nature, in distingtion from its mere opera- 
tion. ‘ The will,’ he says, 


“Has a false nature, a satanic nature, as well as a true, a divine nature. And it 
is this false and evil nature which in the unrenewed and unsanctified man, contin- 
ually shows itself. Its original life, such as it had when it came from the hand 
of God, it is not necessary to destroy ; but it is indispensably necessary to destroy 
all that false and vitiating life, which sin, availing itself of the immense influ- 
ence of the Jaw of habit, has incorporated so strongly with the will’s original 
nature, that they now seem to be one. And hence the distinction, which she 
properly makes, although it is not often made, between a will subdued and reno- 
vated in its operation, and the same will neither subdued nor renovated in its 
life. So that the Christian may properly be said to be victorious over his 
enemy, when he knows that the enemy, until he has experienced the biess- 
ing of sanctification in its highest sense, is still sleeping or watching in his own 
bosom. What she means to say, therefore, in connection with her experience 
at the present time, is, that she was made victorious over the will’s evil opera- 
tion, but not over its evil nature, that she was kept from sinning, but that there 
was yet some unconquered law of her nature, which required her to be always 
watchful, always praying, always struggling. She kept her enemy at bay, 
but he was not slain. She was victorious, but still fighting. She was a con- 
queror, but not at rest. A later period of her experience witnessed a still 
greater victory.”—Vol. i., p. 133. 


Whether or not here be a distinction without a difference, 
which some will say there is, it is certain that this part of Madame 
Guyon’s autobiography indicates remarkable discrimination and 
clearness in the scrutiny of her inward operations, and it is rare 
to find the mental experience so rigidly analyzed and motives 
disclosed with so much candor and transparency. 

New trials awaited this remarkable woman, in order to com- 
plete the discipline of faith, and make her truly what God would 
have her to be. In one and the same month there died suddenly 
her revered and excellent father, and her only daughter, “ as 
dearly beloved as she was truly lovely.”” The maternal account 
of this lovely child is too attractive to be passed by, illustrating 
also as it does the state and character of the mother, and what a 
child was likely to become under such example and tutilage. 


‘This little daughter,” she says, “had great beauty of person ; and the 
graces of the body which distinguished her, were equalled by those of the 
mind ; so that a person must have been insensible both to beauty and merit, 
not to have loved her. Young as she was, she had a perception of religious 
things, and seems to have loved God in an extraordinary manner. Often I 
would find her in some retired corner, praying. It was her habit, whenever she 
saw me at prayer, to come and join withme. And if at any time she discov- 
ered that I had been praying without her, feeling that something was wrong, or 
that something was lost, she would weep bitterly, and exclaim in her sorrow, 
* Ah, mother, you pray, but I do not pray.” When we were alone, if she saw 
my eyes ciused, as would naturally be the case in my seasons of inward recol- 
lection, she would whisper, ‘ Are you asleep” and then would cry out, ‘Ah, 
no, you are praying to our dear Jesus;? and dropping on her knees before me, 
she would begin to pray, too. 

So strongly did she express her desire and her determination to give herself 
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tothe Lord, and to be one with him in spirit, that it gave occasion for re- 
proof on the part of her grandmother. But still she could not be prevailed 
upon to alter her expressions. She was very dutiful; many were her endear- 
ments ; and she was innocent and modest as a little angel. . . . I looked 
upon her as my great, and almost my only consolationon earth, . . . . 
She died of an unseasonable bleeding. But what shall I say ? She died by 
the hands of Him, who was pleased to strip me of all.” 


These heavy trials, and the death about the same time of her 
excellent religious friend and confidant, Genevieve Granger, ex- 
cellent Prioress of the Benedictines, had an important part in 
the crucifixion of nature and the enthronement of God, which 
was now taking place in this holy soul. But she had several 
years of what she calls great inward desolation and depression, 
deep sorrow with the thought of having displeased God and 
caused Him to take from her her sensible delight. All this time, 
too, her case was not understood, and she was judged wrongly 
by those whom she consulted in her spiritual troubles, as not in 
a gracious state, when in all the black gloom of her depression, 
she still says she could not cease to love, and could praise the 
name of the Lord out of the depths to which no lower deep 
seemed possible. It is in connection with the false judgments 
passed on her at this time, that the editor justly asks: 


* On the principles upon which these persons judged Madame Guyon, what 
w aid have been thought of hundreds and thousands of Christians, the most 
em.i2nt for their devotedness to God, who have been inwardly and outwardly 
affl.cted? What would have been thought of the Saviour himself, persecuted, 
buffeted, amazed, weeping, and dying on the cross? We ought not to forget 
that here on earth Christianity is on the battle-field of its trials.—trials which 
are often doubtful in their issue,—and not in the victorious repose of the New 
Jerusalem. It may conquer, it is true; and it may “enter into rest,” but this 
does not imply that the enemy will not renew the contest, and that the rest will 
not be disturbed. We conquer in our armour; and here on earth, at least, we 
must rest, so far as rest is given us, with our armour on.”—Vol. i., p. 164. 


Coming from the source they do, and considering the author’s 
views of holiness, and its measure of attainability in this life, 
these remarks are important. But the period of Madame Guyon’s 
deliverance drew nigh. On a day set apart for special prayer in 
her behalf by the only holy man that seemed to understand her 
case, after nearly seven years of inward and outward desolation, 
the cloud which had shrouded her so dark and deeply passed 
away, and unutterable glory shone upon her soul. In a wonder- 
ful manner which she found it difficult to explain, all that she 
had thought taken from her, was not only restored again, but 
with increase and advantage. God was given back; and all 
things with him; and the Lord turned her captivity like that of 
Job, and ‘* blessed her latter end more than her beginning.” It 
was then she learned, so as never to forget, that affliction is 
mercy in disguise, “that we possess by first being deprived,” 
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that death precedes life, that destruction in the spiritual expe- 
rience turns to renovation, that out of the sorrows and silence of 
inward crucifixion, and from no other source must grow the ju- 
bilees of everlasting bliss.”” The peace which she now found 
was inexpressible. What she had possessed some years before 
in the first period of her spiritual enjoyment, was in her own 
language, 

“Consolation, peace—the gift of God, rather than the giver; but now I was 
brought into such harmony with the will of God, whether that will was con- 
soling or otherwise, that I might now be said to possess not merely consolation, 
but the God of consolation ; not merely peace, but the God of peace. tp 
Now my intellect, free from those disturbing influences which originate in sel- 
fishness, was unperplexed and clear in its action. My wandering imagination, 
which had formerly flitted about from object to object, was now at rest ; so far, at 
least, that its action, easily regulated in accordance with thedivine will and provi- 
dences, ceased to trouble me. That heart, where I had previously detected in 
their secret places so many evil motives, was now, so far as I was enabled to 
perceive, made pure. I did all sorts of good, as it were, by a new and impera- 
tive law, written in my heart; naturally, easily, and without premeditation, as 
it was without selfishness. . 1 no longer felt myself obliged to say that 
‘when | would do good, evil was present with me.’ A curtain, as if by some 
ever-present, but invisible hand, was drawn in the soul before it. Doing good 
was now my nature. The principle of action did not seem to be from motives 
applied without; but rather to be involved in a life springing up and operative 
within. All was done in God and for God; and it was done quietly, freely, 
naturally, continually. . . . Jt was my hope, at first, that I should enjoy 
this happy state for some time ; but little did I think that my happiness was so 
great, so immutable, as it was. If one may judge of a good by the trouble 
which precedes it, I leave mine to be estimated by the sorrows I experienced . 
before J attained toit. . . . . One day of this happiness was sufficient 
to counterbalance years of suffering. . . . In this renovated state, so dif- 
ferent from what I had experienced for some years before, | felt no disposition 
to attribute anything to myself, Certainly it was not | myself who had thus 
fastened my soul to the cross, but the operations of a providence, just, but inex- 
orable, had drained, if | may so express it, the blood of the life of nature to its 
last drop. I did not understand it then ; but I understood it now. It was the 
Lord that did it. It was God that destroyed me, that he might give me the true 
jife.”—Vol. i., pp. 185, 186, 187. 


It is to this period that the composition of the somewhat popular 
allegoric poem is ascribed, entitled ‘“‘ The Dealings of God, or the 
Divine Love, in bringing the Soul to a State of Absolute Acqui- 
escence.”? It is undoubtedly her own experience wrought into 
verse, and immortalized by the translation of Cowper. She was 
now a widow, and had been for four years, during which time she 
had adiministered and settled her husband’s large estate, and 
with singular ability and success, and had presided as umpire in 
an important dispute left unsettled by her husband’s decease, to 
the entire satisfaction of all the parties involved. She had also 
separated from her jealous and fierce-tempered mother-in-law, and 
had instituted a separate establishment with her three surviving 
children, and was now devoting herself to their education and to 
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the charitable and useful labors of her life henceforth, conversing 
and corresponding with those who were seeking spiritual illumi- 
nation and peace in the bosom of the Catholic church. Her pe- 
culiar views on the Interior Life and Sanctification by Faith, 
are exhibited at length in a work of hers on religious experience, 
called ‘“‘ The Torrents,”’ which is descriptive of her own state and 
the philosophy thereof at the time and after-the remarkable 
spiritual enlargement and introduction to gospel liberty already 
referred to. 

The seventeenth chapter of the first volume of these memoirs is 
made up of extracts from this characteristic and rare work, and it 
will repay an attentive perusal by the Christian philosopher, or 
the ordinary disciple that is panting after holiness. 

It was not to be expected that a woman of wealth, and pow- 
erful intellect, and commanding influence, inculcating these views 
of justification and holiness by faith alone, right in the very 
bosom of the apostate church of Rome, and resorted to by num- 
bers for religious instruction, it was not to be expected that she 
should be overlooked or left in peace. Toleration is unknown to 
Rome. That “ mother of harlots and abominations of the earth,” 
gorged as she is with the blood of the martyrs, was always lynx- 
eyed in hunting heresy, and ravenous as a wolf to fly at its throat. 
Madame Guyon soon found this out; and she seemed to have a 
presentiment that crosses, bonds, and imprisonments awaited her 
when she sang so sweetly, 

Sorrow and Love go side by side ; 
Nor height nor depth can e’er divide 
Their heaven-appointed bands. 

Those dear associates still are one, 


Nor till the race of life is run, 
Disjoin their wedded hands. 


I hold by nothing here below ; 

Appoint my journey, and I go: 

Though pierced by scorn, opprest by pride, 
I feel the good—feel nought beside. 

No frowns of men can hurtful prove 

To souls on fire with heavenly love; 
Though men and devils both condemn, 

No gloomy days arise for them. 


Influenced by various considerations, and finding that scripture 
fulfilled which says, “A man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household,” this distinguished woman, now in the thirty-fourth 
year of her age, undertook her removal from Paris to a distant 
and obscure part of the kingdom of France, or rather Savoy. 
This she safely accomplished through adventures and providences 

leasing and painful. But resuming there at Gex her holy and 
enevolent bikers, and visited continually by pious souls for in- 
struction in the way of life, she soon awakened hatred and oppo- 
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sition. Professor Upham justly remarks that she was in the 
church, but not with it; in it in form, but not with it in 
spirit. Her associations with it were strong ; her attachment to 
it was great; but discovering very clearly as she did the dis- 
tinction between inward religion and outward religion, between 
that which adheres to the ceremony and that which renovates the 
heart, she mourned over the declensions and desolations around. 
- +. She was very much in the position of certain pious per- 
sons, who, without ceasing to be members, have labored from time 
to time in that church, with the design of restoring the doctrine 
of faith and the spirit of practical piety; and who are known 
historically in reference to the period at which most of them had 
appeared, as the ‘* Reformers before the Reformation.” 

Such was the position of Madame Guyon, called to it by God’s 
providence, a position of | pees usefulness, but one which could 
not escape a large share of trial and sorrow. She removed from 
Gex to Thonon, sixteen miles north-east the city of Geneva; and 
there under her quiet, prayerful labors a religious interest ensued, 
that would be called in this day a genuine revival, in which many 
were the subject of a remarkable Divine influence, and experi- 
enced such reformations in heart and life, as to set the enemies of 
vital religion, after the usual tactics of the god of this world, to 
burning their religious books and Bibles, and suppressing their 
little neighborhood assemblies for benevolent working and prayer. 
Besides her every day religious labors, she founded there and put 
into operation a hospital for the sick; but after many grievous 
annoyances and persecutions, from the union against her of bishop, 
priests, and people of the baser sort, we find this truly apostolic 
woman compelled to “ shake off the dust of her feet against 
them,” and go to another city, her soul all the while continuing 
to rest, as her phrase is, ‘in a quiet and peaceable habitation.” 

With her there was ounale’ to leave also a devoted and able 
ecclesiastic by the name of La Combe, under accusations at 
Rome, whose only crime was being associated with Madame 
Guyon “in the diffusion of a spirituality both novel and heretical, 
namely, the Life of God in the Soul sustained by faith alone as 
its primary element, both in the form of justification and of sanc- 
tification.”” He languished afterward in prison for his faith, 
through twenty-seven years, by which time reason was dethroned, 
and he took his place under the altar with the souls of them that 
were slain for the word of God, and for the testimony which they 
held; who cry with a loud voice, saying, ‘‘ How long, O Lord, 
holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them 
that dwell on the earth !” 

Her “ city of refuge”? was now the Italian city of Turin, where 
she was made the instrument in the conversion of two or three 
ecclesiastics, and did much also to make known her views of 
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spiritual religion by correspondence. But God in His providence 
soon called this holy woman * His chosen vessel” back to France 
to the city of Grenoble, where she had no sooner taken rooms 
at a poor widow woman’s than people flocked together to her 
from all sides. Friars, priests, men of the world, maids, wives, 
widows, all came, one after another, to hear what was to be said, 
and so great was the interest felt, that for some time she says, 
“¢ ] was wholly occupied from six o’clock in the morning til! eight 
in the evening, in speaking of God.” Under her instructions 
knights abandoned the profession of arms and went to preaching 
the gospel, and a great number of all classes and both sexes be- 
came genuine disciples of Christ, and, ina peculiar sense, “ obe- 
dient unto the faith.” 

But Grenoble did not hold her long: the fierce wolves of per- 
secution gnashed so upon this gentle lamb, that she had to depart 
secretly and trust herself in a boat at Valence upon the “ arrowy 
Rhone,” on her way to Marseilles. Through great peril she 
arrived there at ten o’clock in the morning ; and that very after- 
noon, she says, “all was in uproar against me.”? Her wanderings 
thence were full of incident and danger, and interpositions of 
Providence by sea and land, through a part of Italy and back 
into France, until we find her once more in the heart of the gay 
city of Paris; on her way to which from Verceil, she gays, “ all 
along the road something repeated within me the very words 
of St. Paul, “ I go bound in the spirit to Jerusalem, not knowing 
the things which shall befall me there, save that the Holy Ghost 
witnesses saying, that bonds and afflictions abide me ; but none of 
these things move me; neither count I my life dear unto myself, 
so that I may finish my course with joy.” I found it my duty to 
hold on my way, and to sacrifice myself for Him who sacrificed 
Himself for me. 

In this spirit of self-sacrifice she proceeded to labor for Christ 
by correspondence and conversation as became a woman, living at 
her own * hired house,”’ which became the resort of ‘* honorable 
women,” and others not a few whose hearts the Lord had opened 
to receive the things spoken by His servant. Father La Combe 
who came with her from Verceil, and who was devoted to the in- 
culcation of her sentiments upon justification and sanctification 
by faith alone, was soon arrested, and shut up for heresy in the 
Bastille, on the charge of holding sentiments similar to those of 
Molinos at Rome, of whom it is recorded in the Memoirs of 
D’Angeau, that he “ was put into the inquisition, accused of wish- 
ing to become the chief of the new sect called Quietists, whose 
principles are similar to those of the Puritans in England.” 
Madime Guyon’s imprisonment soon followed, not now indeed 
in the same gloomy walls as her convert and Father Confessor, 
but in a close room of the Convent of St. Marie, in the suburb 
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St. Antoine, on the 29th of January, 1688. Several persons of 
considerable standing in society were banished at the same time, 
in consequence of their sympathy in her views and in her trials. 

The activity of her mind at this time was very great; and 
during the eight months of her present close conherinent she 
was constantly composing. Her placid resignation as a prisoner 
is sweetly expressed in some stanzas, entitled “ A Little Bird 
Am I,”—of which we transcribe a portion : 


A little bird am I, 

Shut from the fields of air, 
And in my cage I sit and sing 

To him who placed me there; 
Well pleased a prisoner to be, 
Because, my God, it pleases Thee. 


My cage confines me round ; 
Abroad I cannot fly ; 

But, though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart’s at liberty. 

My pzison walls cannot control 
The flight and freedom of the soul. 


Oh! it is good to soar, 
These bolts and bars above, 
To Him whose purpose I adore, 
Whose providence I love: 
And in thy mighty will to find 


. The joy, the freedom of the mind. 


Professor Upham has not uncovered here, as he ought to have 
done, the hideous visage of persecuting Rome. Not content 
with dragooning, impaling, and drowning the Huguenots, this 
church sets herself in the persons of her prelates and the royal 
“Defender of the Faith,” to worry and devour a defenceless 
woman within its own communion, merely because she was 
trying to be holy through faith and to do good. ‘I hoped to find 
in you,”’ said Madame Guyon to Bossuet, ‘‘ a Father ; and I trust 
that I shall not be deceived.” ‘I am a father,” said Bossuet, 
‘¢ but I am a Father of the church :” that is, as the sequel showed, 
such a father as a wolf is to sheep, giving the protection, Sheri- 
dan would say, that vultures do to lambs, ‘‘ covering and devour- 
ing them.”’ A Father, it seemed, not of the Jambs to lead them 
to Christ, but a Father of the church, to break on the wheel of 
persecution, or shut up in its dungeons, all who did not come up 
to his notions of the church, and yield instantly their judgments 
to its mandates :—a father, not for Christ’s sake, but For the 
church’s sake; not for Christianity, but for Church hierarchy. 
There is much instruction in that answer of Bossuet, for there 
underlies it the characteristic genius of Rome, with Louis the 
Fourteenth. 

It pleased God to give her liberty in the fall through inter- 
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cessions in her behalf with Louis the Fourteenth by the celebrated 
Madame Maintenon. Her acquaintance with Fenelon began 
about this time, and his sympathy with her and adoption of her 
views, make their history henceforth interwoven. It was in him 
she realized the truth of Schiller’s remark, that they who live 
for their faith shall at length find their faith living. The corres- 
pondence between these two eminently. holy and every way 
remarkable persons, is in the highest degree instructive; and no 
limit can be put to the influence of Madame Guyon, if considered 
only in her relation to the world-renowned Archbishop of 
Cambray. It was mainly his endorsement of her views of 
holiness and the inward life ‘ xat called towards her the attention 
of Bossuet. The conversations had between this eminent prelate 
and Madame Guyon form one of the most curious as well as 
instructive parts of this book. There was evidently a conflict in 
the mind of this great man between his love of truth and con- 
science on one side, in favor of a persecuted woman, and his 
personal ambition and desire to please his royal master on the 
other. But when the intolerant hounds of Rome began to bay 
again so vehemently at the new doctrine and its author, and the 
bigotted king took the alarm, and even Madame Maintenon 
dared no longer intercede, then Bossuet yielded, and even had 
the meanness to write to Madame Guyon and request her to 
return the certificate to her good character and conduct which he 
had voluntarily given her while residing in his bishopric. 

Her imprisonment again soon followed by order of Louis, first 
in the castle of Vincennes, thence in that of Vaugirard, and finally 
in that tomb of liberty the Bastille itself. Bossuet soon after 
sent to Fenelon, for his approbation, the manuscript of a work 
in refutation of Madame Guyon, to the composition of which he 
had been devoting his entire energies for several months, deem- 
ing it necessary to crush, if possible, at a blow, movements that 
might result in the birth of a new Protestantism from the ve 
bosom of France. Fenelon was too conscientious to approve this 
book, and he not only made an honest statement of reasons for 
his disapproval thereof, but addressed himself to the composition 
of a work entitled “‘ The Maxims of the Saints,” which was 
meant as a defence of Madame Guyon. ‘It was an exposition 
of her views as Fenelon understood them, and as she had ex- 
plained them to him in private.” It may be regarded as an 
authoritative digest of the doctrines of Pure Love and the Inward 
Life, of great value to the theologian or controvertialist, and not 
less so to the private Christian, for the intelligible garb which they 
are here clothed in by the editor of these volumes, and for the 
prominence they give to the fact and the mode of sanctification 
in this life. 
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single review to give a critical analysis of this work, which is 
comprised in forty-five articles, and the substance of it, in the 
Protestant aspect, given by Professor Upham in some fifty pages 
of the second volume of these Memoirs. A few paragraphs from 
the closing article are in place and to our purpose here, in which 
Fenelon enforces the practical bearing of the doctrine discussed 
in the previous forty-four sections. ‘The doctrine of pure love, 
he says, as abridged and translated by Professor Upham, 


“Involving, as it does, the entire transformation of our nature, and the state 
of divine union, has been known and recognized as a true doctrine among the 
truly contemplative and, devout in all ages of the church. ‘The doctrine, 
however, has been so far above the common experience, that the pastors and 
saints of all ages have exercised a degree of discretion and care in making it 
known, except to those to whom God has already given the attraction and light 
to receive it. . . . . * . To this state, whether we call it ‘ transferma- 
tion,’ or Pure Love, or the Divine Union, or by whatever other name, it is the 
duty of all Christians to make efforis to arrive. . . , . Strive after it; 
but do not too easily or readily believe that you have attained to it. ; 

ai bi A soul free from selfishness, true holiness of heart, is the object at 
which the Christain aims. He beholds it-before him, as an object of transcen- 
dent beauty, and as perhaps near at hand. But, as he advances towards it, he 
finds the way longerand more difficult than he had imagined. But if, on the 
one hanc, we should be careful not to mistake an intermediate stopping place 
for the end of the way, we should be equally careful on the other, not to be 
discouraged by the difficulties we meet with ; 1emembering that the obligation 
to be holy is always binding upon us, and that God will help those who put 
their trust in him. Whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world; and 
this is the victory that overcometh the world, even our FAITH.” 


We cannot but stop here to remark in view of the trials of 
Madame Guyon and her turning them into triumphs as she did, 
even in this life, that it is with earnest Christians in their course 
through this world, as with travellers in their ascent of lofty 
mountains. They must ordinarily pass through a region of 
storms and belts of clouds if they will get to the top; and it is 
rare to have the clear sun-shine all the way. They are willing, 
indeed, to be drenched in rain and enveloped in darkness for the 
grandeur of a storm in the mountains, and to see how glorious is 
the after sun-gush. And they enjoy the clear weather and 
reach of prospect from the top all the more for having gone 
through blackness and tempest in order to gain it. Who that 
has ever climbed through difficulty some lofty mountain, and 
thence has looked far down upon the zone of clouds that lately 
inwrapped bim, but bas felt this?’ And who has not been well 
paid for the toil and danger gone through in reaching the summit, 
by the indescribable grandeur and magnificence of the view that 
then burst upon him, made up in great part of those very clouds 
that only rained on him when he was in their bosom, but now 
show away below hin, like fields of new-fallen snow or pave 
ment of chalcedony, in heaven’s own light. 
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How well do we remember such a vision from the top of the 
mountain of Hale-a-ka-la, that sealed instruction and fixed an 
image in the mind, which comes back again and again with all 
the vividness of a dream,—a vision which neither the tongue nor 
pen of men or angels could ever so describe as to give to any 
other mind an adequate conception of its magnificence and glory. 
Behold, from our elevated position of ten thousand feet, one vast 
expanse of cloud, nearly a mile below us, like a field of purest 
new-fallen snow, which the wind has rolled in drifts and ridges, 
covering all the mountain, plain, and sea, and reflecting the 
sunbeams with a dazzling splendor. Now and then a place 
would be rent or excavated in the measureless masses, or the 
edge of the cloud-curtain would be lifted, and the blue back of 
the Island of Lanai would be visible away over the mountains of 
Lahaina, six thousand feet high, and sometimes there would be 
disclosed a portion of the bay and shore of Wailukv, whitened 
by the noiseless surf. Then away off to the horizon, a hundred 
miles, was the glorious mirror of the Pacific, lifted up ten thou- 
sand feet, by a familiar optical delusion, to a plane of vision as 
high as the very summit of Hale-a-ka-la; and rising out of it 
was the glorious dome of Mauna Loa, on the great Island of 
Hawaii, its snow-capped summit flashing in the sun like a bank 
of alabaster. ‘The clouds, and their shadows upon other clouds 
far beneath, could be seen hovering over the blue abyss, and 
sometimes they seemed to float in it 1n separate masses like great 
icebergs. What with the vast height, the solemn stillness like 
as in Creation’s prime, the absence of everything human and 
artificial, the reach, the immensity of distance so indescribably 
grand, the smooth envelop of vapor enfolding all, it was as if we 
were looking down from some place in the heavens upon the 
distant convex of earth. 

“QO, *twas an unimaginable sight ! 

Clouds, mists, streams, watery rocks, and emerald turf, 
Clouds of all tincture, rocks, and sapphire sky, 
Confused, commingled, mutually inflamed, 

In fleecy folds voluminous enwrapped.” 


Now all this beauty and grandeur was made up of features and 
elements, which, in sternly grappling with, to effect the ascent 
to our present commanding position, ministered anything but 
pleasure ; and we learned that the conflict and toil must be first, 
the perfect rest and joy of an accomplished victory and realized 
possession after. Even so will it be with the persevering Chris- 
tian, when he stands crowned on the eminence of Mount Zion 
above, having safely surmounted all the trials and perils and 
storms of the way. Ah, what glory will break upon him there, 
if he has been found faithful! And what a position that will be 
to stand in and review this life, and find by the light of eternity, 
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how all things were working together for his good! Then how 
clear it will be seen, what indeed we are constantly taught, but 
are so slow to learn, that the needful afflictions with which God 
visits true Christians, need not make them love Him the less, or 
at all detract from their happiness in Him, but, on the contrary 
are meant and adapted to augment it. When, from the top of 
some commanding cliff in eternity, like that whereon we now 
seem to see Madame Gayon serenely sitting, we are able to look 
back upon, and look o« er the stormy sea of this life of probation, 
we can then judge justly, and not before, of its trials and perils, 
and estimate aright the magnitude of our deliverances, and the 
skill and wisdom of the Divine Providential Pilot that sat at our 
helm. 

This might seem to be the proper place for this review to stop, 
inasmuch as for the remainder of the book, Madame Guyon her- 
self is almost merged and Jost sight of, in the swift current of 
controversy that arose upon her doctrines between Fenelon and 
Bossuet. The transcendent abilities of these two great men were 
exerted to the utmost in the refutation and defence of what had 
been the spontaneous overflow of a mind taught by the Holy 
Spirit. Men, it is said, looked on with a sort of awe, as they 
beheld this conflict of the two great minds of France. Professor 
Upham very happily touches the characteristics of the two in a 
somewhat elaborate criticism, as charitable, at least, as it is just, 
closing it thus :— 


“‘T suppose we may be allowed to say, that both were Christians: but one 
allied in this respect to the great majority of believers, stopped in the seventh 
chapter of Romans, proclaiming with great sincerity, ‘when I do good, evil is 
present with me.” The other, advancing a step further, believed, with the decla- 
ration of the eighth chapter of the same inspired epistle, that there ‘is now no 
condemnation to them who are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after ‘he spirit. This was in reality the great question between them. 
Can aman be holy in this life or not? Can he love God with all his heart or 
not? Can he ‘ walk in the Spirit;’ or must he be more or less immersed in 
the flesh? This great question, which involves in its solution the interests 
and prospects of the churei: in all time to come, is nota new one. Fenelon 
very correctly said on a ceitain occasion, when he was charged by Bossuet 
with introducing a new spirituality, ‘Itis not a new spirituality which I de- 
fend, but the old.’ There probably has not been any period in the history of 
the church, in which the doctrine of present sanctification has not been agitated, 
—not a period in which, while the great mass of Christians have complained of 
the ‘body of sin,’ which they have carried about with them, there have not 
been some, (j robably more than is generally supposed) who have been deeply 
conscious of the constant presence and indwellings of the Holy Ghost, and of 
their entire union with God.” —Vol. ii., p. 259. 


Throughout this important controversy, and when banished 
from Versailles for his pert in the same, and under the ban of 
royal displeasure, Fenelon shines pre-eminently as a man of God, 
and admirably illustrates the practical tendency and power of the 
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principles he had adopted which are herein said to be reduced to 
these three leading propositions :—First, the provisions of the 
gospel are such, that men may gain the entire victory over their 
sinful propensities, and may live in constant and accepted com- 
munion with God. Second, persons are in this state, when they 
love God with all their heart ; in other words, with pure or unsel- 
fish love. Third, there have been instances of Christians, though 

robably few in number, who, so far as can be decided by man’s 
imperfect judgment, have reached this state; and it is the duty of 
all, encouraged by the ample provision which is made, to strive 
to attain to it. 

As to Fenelon himself, he had taken the promises of God with- 
out a doubt, and his faith was of that triumphant kind which can 
forgive its enemies and turn the other cheek to be smitten. 
Hence we hear from him, “ All I can say, is, I am at peace in the 
midst of almost continued sufferings. ‘Trusting in God’s assistance 
to sustain me, the scandals which my enemies cast upon me shall 
neither exasperate nor discourage me.’? The Chevalier Ramsay 
said of him, “ The many things which were generally admired in 
him were nothing in comparison of that divine life by which he 
walked with God like Enoch, and was unknown tomen. While 
he watched over his flock with a daily care, he prayed in the 
deep retirement of internal solitude.” 

The process by which Louis Fourteenth, ever to be stigmatized 
as Revocator of the Edict of Nantes, and Banisher of the Hugue- 
nots, procured the condemnation of Fenelon’s work before Pope 
Innocent Twelfth, as detailed in the fifteenth chapter of the 
second volume of these memoirs, is fairly in keeping with the 
uniform character and policy of that most ambitious and bigoted 
monarch, who, in view of his personal contest with an unprotected 
woman like Madame Guyon, better deserves the cognomen of 
Louis Le Bas, than Louis Le Grand. Fenelon’s banishment, and 
the treatment of all that had been concerned with him for nine 
years in the education of the Duke of Burgundy, transforming his 
great vices into virtues, is a practical comment upon the some- 
what misanthropic quartette of Coleridge :— 


How seldom, friend, a good, great man inherits 
Honor or wealth, with all his worth and pains: 
It sounds like stories from a land of spirits, 

If any man obtain that which he merits, 

Or any merit that which he obtains. 


In view of the exalted virtues and piety of Fenelon, concern- 
ing whom it is justly said that there is not another man in modern 
times, whose character has so perfectly harmonized in its favor all 
creeds, nations, and parties, Professor Upham very properly 
asks, 
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“ But who pointed him to a higher inward life, and brighter hopes, than had 
previously come within the scope either of his knowledge or his expectations * 
And when he had set out upon this new way, the way ol victory because it was 
the way of holiness, who aided him, at every step of his progress, in giving 
clearness to his vision, and strength to his doubting purposes? Whose exam- 
ple was it, consecrated by tears and illustrated by labors in the domestic circle, 
and in the more public sphere, at home and abroad, in freedom and in prison, 
that attracted his notice, excited his holy desires, and strengthened his hopes *? 
It is impossible, with any suitable regard to truth and justice; to separate the 
influence of the instructions, of the exhortations and prayers, and of the per- 
sonal life and example of Madame Guyon, from the renovated nature, the bene- 
volent labors, and the sublime faith of Fenelon.”—Vol. ii., pp. 309, 310. 


But other trials awaited this great and good woman than the 
close imprisonment which she now suffered, and the disgrace and 
persecution of all her favorers and friends. Fearing, it would 
seem, the spiritual contagion caught from her very presence in 
prison, and correspondence with friends, she was compelled by 
her enemies to sign a paper agreeing to receive no visits, hold no 
conversations, and write no letters, without the express permis- 
sion of the Curate of St. Sulpitius. Then, through a forged let- 
ter, an attempt was made of surpassing Jesuitical baseness, to 
destroy her reputation, and involve with it the ruin of Fenelon. 
Its signal failure so exasperated her enemies, that she was trans- 
ferred from the prison at Vaugirard, to one of the towers of the 
Bastille, for solitary confinement in that woe-consecrated keeping- 
place for the victims of tyranny, only a few feet from the dungeon 
of the celebrated prisoner known in history as the Man of the 
fron Mask. Four years of suffering wheeled slowly round, in the 
dread silence of that awful prison, at the bare mention of which 
the face of humanity to this day gathers blackness. Its secrets 
eternity will tell, not time, for all who entered it were bound by 
a solemn oath never to disclose anything seen, or heard, or suf- 
fered there. But God, we cannot doubt, was with His daughter, 
all through this period of suffering for Christ’s sake. Men had 
imprisoned her; but they did not do it without permission of 
the King of Saints. Even wicked men, in the estimate which 
she took of things, were, in their very permitted wickedness, but 
the instruments of higher purposes. In her view of God’s wise 
and holy moral government, that which He permits to be done to 
His children, is as truly from Him, and for their good, as that 
which He does. Doubtless she could say with Wesley, 


Lord, I adore thy gracious will, 

In every instrument of ill 
My Father’s goodness see ; 

Accem: the complicated wrong 

Of Shimei’s hand and Shimei’s tongue, 
As kind rebukes from Thee. 


This faith, although it did not prevent suffering, stopped all 
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complaint. And Christ, we can easily believe, did so hallow 
with His visits the cell of the sufferer, that even the stones of the 
dismal Bastille may have looked in her sight like the sapphire 
and jasper walls of the holy city in the Revelation, wherein it 
was her blessed assurance that she should ever dwell. ‘“ Here, 
too, she composed songs and sang them; but the voice of her 
pious maid-servant, who mingled with hers in her former im- 
prisonment, was now silent.” ‘I'wo letters have come to light 
written about this time by the servant-maid of Madame Guyon, 
here referred to, a woman of strong understanding, now likewise 
in solitary confinement at Vaugirard for her fidelity to God and 
to her dear and honored mistress. They were written as by 
stealth in her imprisonment, “ using,”’ she says, “* soot instead of 
ink, and a bit of stick instead of a pen.” They are attractive 
and valuable as shedding additional light upon the character and 
virtues of Madam Guyon, and proving the love even unto death, 
with which the magnetism of her heavenly mind might be said 
almost to fascinate those that were most with her and that knew 
her best. Though a lisp or a line to the discredit of Madame 
Guyon would have given this woman her liberty, she chose to die 
in prison, saying to the last, “ The more closely I love God, the 
more I find myself bound to her. . . . It is always in the 
sweet and lovely heart of Jesus where my life repyses, that I find 
her. O Saviour, I lift up my heart and hands to thee, and return 
thee thanks for uniting me to one that loves tuee so tenderly and 
urely.” 

This faithful maid died in her prison; but for Madame Guyon 
it was appointed that she should again see the light; at the end 
of four years her prison-doors were opened, and she was banished 
to the city of Blois, where she glorified God fourteen years by 
her patience under bodily sufferings and a broken constitution 
consequent upon the hardships previously undergone. By her 
written correspondence also, which she was now able to resume, 
and her private religious conversations with those that came to 
see her, she was permitted again to be useful. It was during this 
time that her autobiography, first written at the instance of her 
Father Confessor many years before, was corrected and finished 
at the solicitation of numerous pious visitors from England and 
Germany. It was deposited in the hands of one of them, an 
Englishman of rank, on the condition that it should not be pub- 
lished until after death. This desirable event, which she had 
long been anticipating, with one foot in the stirrup, as she ex- 
presses it, ready to mount and be gone, took place in June, 
1717, when she was now sixty-nine years of age. Her last wit- 
ness in the autobiography is, 

“In these last times, if I may so express myself, I can hardly speak of my 
inward dispositions. The reason is, that my state has become fized ;—simple 
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in the motives which govern it, calm in its reliance on God, and without any 
variation. . . . . My soul is in such a state, that God permits me to say, 
there is no dissatisfied clamor in it, no corroding sorrow, no distracting uncer- 
tainty, no pleasure of earth, and no pain which faith does not convert into 
pleasure ; nothing but the peace of God which passes understanding, perfect 
peace, and nothing is of myself, but all of God.” 


® The words of her will are, ‘ Within thy hands, O God, I 
leave my soul, not relying for my salvation on any good there is 
in me, but solely on thy mercies, and the merits and sufferings of 
my Lord Jesus Christ.” 

ell may there be repeated in a peculiar and emphatic sense 
of this great and good woman, conceding her imperfections, yet 
seeing the height to which human nature was carried in her, and 
yielding with hope to the enthusiastic aspirations after better 
things, which the contemplation of consummate excellence 
always inspires, well may there be re-affirmed now those sonnet 
words of Wordsworth,— 


Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee; air, earth and skies: 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies ; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And Love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


Those powers have been working to the present time. Her 
aa: allies in the great aching heart of humanity, and within the 


onging bosom of the blood-bought church of Jesus Christ, are 
working for her: God, in His providence, is working for her, 
throwing the shield of His protection around her memory and 
honor, illustrating her life, preserving her words, building her 
monument in every truly sanctified soul, and by the channel of this 
good book, pouring what Milton calls the ‘ precious life-blood of 
a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life,” into the vital circulation of the militant church. 
There we pray and are persuaded this influx will be felt, deepen- 
ing the piety and safely accelerating the pulse of the church, 
without the intermittent fever and ague of revival and declen- 
sion; enlarging its faith, increasing its zeal, and adding to its 
energy and momentum in the onward movement for the world’s 
evangelization, until the Kingdom is given to the People of the 
Saints of the Most High, and the conquest of the world is ac- 
complished for Christ. 

In taking our leave of Professor Upham and Madame Guyon, 
after the favorable view herein presented of the tenets by them 
advocated, we cannot but remark in all fairness, that truth 1s to be 
got at from comparing the differing views and statements of dif- 
ferent men, very much as a ship’s longitude is obtained in work- 
ing lunars. ‘The labor lies in applying rightly the numerous cor- 
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rections, now on this side and now on that. There are what are 
called the first, second, and third corrections, with their propor- 
tional logarithms. ‘There are the corrections of the sun and 
moon’s altitudes for parallax and refraction, and the height of the 
observer above the sea. There are the corrections of declina- 
tions and distances as calculated in the Nautical Almanack, at 
the meridian of Greenwich, for the meredian of the ship. And 
then there is the correction for the seconds of moon’s horizontal 
parallax, and the correction for equation of time, &c.; all of 
which are to be exactly applied, and the Variation Tables care- 
fully consulted, before the navigator can find his real place, and 
even then it is rarely that he gets it by a lunar nearer than ten or 
fifteen miles. 

So in gathering truth upon any given subject from the observa- 
tions and reasonings of different men, you have to take into ac- 
count the place and profession and leanings of the observers. 
You must compare and correct for the differences of mental pa- 
rallax and altitudes made by observers’ different points of view. 
You must note, if possible, the aberrations from the fixed meri- 
dian of ‘Truth, when to be added and when subtracted. The va- 
rious deflections, and increase or diminution made by prejudice 
are to be ascertained. The dip of the mind’s horizon is to be 
marked, and the different degrees of refraction made by the dif- 
ferences in men’s ordinary intellectual atmospheres, whether clear 
orfoggy. There is a correction to be made according as you find 
the observers to be short or long-sighted, and as they have the eye 
of an eagle or that of an owl; and, finally, there is an allowance 
to be made in the representations given, according as they think 
you will use and steer by their observations or not. And, after 
all, if you have patience and skill to apply all the corrections, or 
are so happy as to be able to do it by intuition, even as rare 

eniuses are said sometimes to solve mathematical problems, yet 
it is not certain that your result will be absolute truth ; and it is 
seldom that a modest man will peremptorily challenge another’s 
assent to his particular conclusions. 

Now we challenge no man’s acceptance of these notes upon what 
we have called a good book and a rare character, but in making up 
our mind in regard to a model of piety like that traced and com- 
mented upon in this life of Madame Guyon, how are we to fix 
upon the meridian of truth, and, like a skillful lunarian, to settle 
upon our right reckoning ? Plainly our Nautical Almanack must 
be the revealed Word of God, and our comparison must be with 
that. Is, then, this joint product of Madame Guyon and Pro- 
fessor Upham the true model of piety delineated or elementally 
found there? We answer at once, after all that we have been 
glad to say so heartily in commendation of this work, that there 
is in it and in the religious writings of Professor Upham generally, 
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though he meaneth not so, too little of Christ, 8nd too much 
stress laid on self-denial without Christ. Now that the narrative 
and sympathetic interest excited by a first perusal is over, we 
can see clearly that there is too much of self and too little of the 
Word in this good book. And it would hardly be right to let 
the strain of remark go forth, in which we have naturall 
written, without cautioning the reader to compare this book 
narrowly with the Bible, and let every man that peruses it bear 
in mind that there is no genuine holiness, however lovely or 
oo its aspect, but what comes from Christ as its source, and 
ooks ¢o Christ as its example, its end, and its aim. 


ARTICLE V. 





GOD AND FAITH IN GOD’S WORD. 





FAITH IN 


By Rev. George B. Cuerver, D.D., Pastor of the Church of the Puritans, New York. 


An Essay concerning the Nature of Faith; or the Ground upon 
which Faith assents to the Scriptures. By Rev. ‘Tuomas 
Hatysurton. London: Thomas Tegg and Son, 1835. 


Tuts admirable production of the eminent divine in whose 
works it is printed, is worthy of being put in a separate volume 
for special circulation. It was, however, written with a particular 
reference to the views of Locke in his philosophy. ‘The opinion 
of the Rationalists about Faith, said Halyburton in his title 
page, is proposed and examined, especially as it is stated by the 
learned Mr Locke, in his book of the Human Understanding. 
We shall not, on the present occasion, enter into any analysis of 
this masterly essay, though we shall have cause to refer to it in 
the course of our rémarks on a topic growing out of it, namely, 
the distinction between mere faith in God, and faith in God’s 
Word ; the inadequacy of the first faith as a form of piety, and 
the necessity of the second to the vitality of the Missionary 
Enterprise, and of every good effort in our world. 

There is a real and important distinction between the piety of 
mere faith in God, and that of faith in God’s Word. At first 
thought one might be disposed to say that faith in God is the first 
and highest kind of piety ; but not on examination. And it will be 
found that there is here a secret principle of dis‘inction that really 
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separates and classifies developements in religion very distinct in 
reality, but often injuriously confounded and taken for one another. 
Faith in God, founded on and guided by His Word, is, indeed, the 
highest kind of piety ; it is the whole of piety ; it comprehends 
all. But faith in God, apart from, or not directed by His Word, 
is the lowest kind of piety, if indeed it can be called piety at all; 
it is delusive, it is spurious. 

True faith must begin with God’s Word. In proportion as it 
neglects that Word, or disesteems and disparages it, it degen- 
erates, it becomes merely human, and not to be trusted. Just so, 
in proportion as it pretends to rise superior to that Word, it 
becomes spurious and corrupt; it may seem to be soaring to a 
great height above the common faith of Christians; but the 
higher it is above God’s Word the more merely human it is; it is 
no longer faith in God, but in self, inflated. There is such a 
thing as a man using the Word of God as a sort of bellows to 
inflate self, like a balloon, with a gas which is found to be not 
the humility of faith but the pride of unbelief, or the unbelief of 
pride ; and that which thus seems to be begun by the Word of 
God, ends in soaring away from it. Even true faith in God is 
weakened just in the same degree, in which it is not confined 
to God’s Word. 

For we must not only possess and exercise true piety, but it 
must be within the circle that God traces, and according to the 
way-marks that He has set up. There may be a partial degree of 
true faith in God, consisting along with great laxness of view, 
and great positive error, in regard to God’s Word. In some 
directions there may seem to be, and under some circumstances 
there may be, great attainments in piety, even along with the 
absence of that direct and supreme regard to God’s Word, which 
constitutes the proof, as it is the consequence of true piety. Hence 
all models of that kind of piety, apart from God’s Word, are 
dangerous, however much of good there may be in them. There 
may be circumstances, in which, from childhood, by the despotism 
of a particular system of error, or some poison in the work of 
education, there may have been inwrought in the mind low views 
in regard to God’s word, or wrong views, or a great neglect of it ; 
in spite of which, the Holy Spirit may have been pleased to 
make His divine abode in a chosen soul, and to educate that soul 
to great heights of love and faith’ personally ; nevertheless, the 
errors of the system may have exerted and may still exert, so 
great an influence, as to make the piety of such a person unfit for 
a model, unsafe as a guide; so that it is to be regarded as a 
monument of the power and riches of God’s grace, singular and 
adorable on the part of God, but not to be imitated or trusted in 
as an example. 

There have been such models of piety from time to time 
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in the Romish Church. There has appeared great faith in 
God, great self-denial, and true Christian meekness and benevo- 
lence ; but injured greatly, and rendered improper as a model, 
because of the neglect of God’s Word, the mixture of errors 
woven into the soul’s habits from infancy, and an almost 
idolatrous reference to entirely another standard of truth and 
faith than that which God has established in His Word; an 
idolatrous regard to the church and the fathers. We have to 
remark some of these erroneous influences even in regard to those 
admirable characters, Fenelon and Madame Guyon, Pascal and 
Thomas a Kempis. Under such circumstances there may 
possibly be great faith in God, and yet a marked and dangerous 
neglect of His Word, an absence of reference to it as the supreme 
and constant standard. How should it be otherwise, where the 
church is set up as the standard, superior to the Scriptures. 
Faith in the church, and in Gou through the church, not through 
the Scriptures, has always constituted the Romish type of piety, 
so far as there has been any piety in that communion. Self- 
abnegation for the church, self-absorption in the church, devotion 
to the church, self-denial, -elf-annihitetion, as a work performed 
in and through the church, and a merit of and for the church, 
may present the appearance of great holiness, but may be the 
work of faith in man, not God. For all the collections of men 
in the world called the church do not cease to be men by being 
called the church ; and faith in the church, apart from God’s 
Word, does not cease to be faith in mere man, not in God. It 
makes in some directions a persecutor, in others a personal en- 
thusiast and founder of an order, like Loyola, and in general, it 
is the parent of individual superstition and fanaticism. Unless 
the Spirit of God, by a particular and remarkable operation of 
grace intervene, it poisons the fountain of kindness and gentle- 
ness in the soul, changes the authority of Divine compassion 
and love into a despotism of compulsion and penalty, and stamps 
savage cruelty to man as zeal for God. When the persecuted 
Madame Guyon appealed to Bossuet, telling him that she 
expected to have found in him a father; I am a father, said he, 
but a father of the church! Tremendous revelation in this 
answer of the remorseless spirit of bigotry! A father of the 
church, and therefore an unrelenting jailer or scourger of the 
lambs of Christ, who follow His guidance, and not the church. 
A father of the church, as the executioner, under her com- 
mission, of all who do not bow down to her despotism, thinking, 
feeling, acting, as she commands, 

It is not strange that under the guidance of such a church, and 
from an education beneath its examples, true piety itself should 
be defective in regard to God’s Word, and mingled with self-delu- 
sion, under the aspect of self-annihilation. The religion of 
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what is called Quietism, has sprung from such a source.. Where 
there has been true piety in it, it has been the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit repressed, distorted, and made to assume an unnatu- 
ral shape by the teachings of the church. The church, not the 
Word of God, has been, as it were, the filterer, through which 
the piety of the soul has been strained. Or, to use another mode 
of illustration, the church has been thrown, like a rock, upon a 
tender growing plant, making it full of excrescences, and crooked, 
instead of smooth and symmetrical in the open garden of the 
Word. Faith in God has been perverted from its aliment, and 
turned from its guidance in God’s Word. So educated, so re- 
pressed, so darkened, you find that type of quietistic piety refer- 
ring not so much to the outward as the inward light, referring 
not so much to God’s word, as to God, and God’s will, in His 
providences, and in the soul. You find it much employed upon 
self, by the inward light, by the soul’s interpretation of God’s 
will; much employed upon self-abasement; which, indeed, is 
an admirable work, when self does not think that self performs 
it, but a very bad work when self takes to itself the credit of an- 
nihilating self; which, indeed, it never does openly, in so many 
words, but secretly, under a very subtle self-delusion, all the 
while referring all things to God’s will. God’s will, instead of 
God’s Word, is consulted, and God’s will by the inward life and 
light, instead of the shining of the Word. 

And if this be the habit of the soul, it may very easily proceed 
to the consultation of God’s will in the soul exclusive of God’s 
Word. God’s will may seem to be enthroned in the soul, where 
God’s Word is not. God’s willis a very general thing, and a 
very general theme of meditation. God’s Word is very definite 
and binding. Goa’s will, as interpreted by the soul, is very 
loose and indefinite ; God’s Word holds the sdul down to particu- 
lars. Faith in God’s Word may imply and require the submis- 
sion of one’s own will to God, in cases in which mere faith in 
God might persuade the soul to a conclusion right contrary to 
his Word. Hence, Christ says, ‘‘ If ye abide in me, and my words 
abide in you.”” My worps,—It is not enough to stop with Christ 
in the soul, Christ’s worps must reign, definite words, distinct 
and known utterances, as the supreme rule. Take, for example, 
such a case as Abraham’s. Abraham believed God, and it was 
accounted to him for righteousness. Mark the phraseology ; he 
believed God ; it is not said merely, by the apostles, that he be- 
lieved in God, or rested on God, but he believed God. That is, 
he believed just what God had spoken to hira, he believed God’s 
Word, not his own ideas about God’s will. Had he looked to 
God’s will, as interpreted by the light in his own soul, and exer- 
cised faith merely in God, but not in God’s word, or faith in God, 
not bound and guided by his word, he would have said, “‘ God’s 
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will can never be the slaying of my son Isaac;” it is impossible. 
But Abraham believed God. All who truly believe God’s Word, 
both believe God, and believe in God; but all who profess to 
believe in God, do not believe God, for they do not believe God’s 
Word. “He that believeth not God, hath made him a liar,” says 
John, “because he believeth not God’s record, the record that 
God gave of His son.” If you would believe God, or believe in 
God, you must believe the record, the revelation, distinct, defi- 
nite, in well known words. Without that, the belief in God may 
be very much in a God of your own imagination ; but the belief 
of God, the belief of God’s word, is the belief of what God de- 
clares concerning himself; not what your particular soul medi- 
tates or concludes concerning Him. There are those who believe 
in God, and in God’s love, in such a sense, that they are very 
sure that all men will be saved, and that no sinner can ever be 
eternally miserable. This is believing in God, in one sense, but 
not believing God. This, is believing in God according to the 
inward supposed light of the soul, not the outward light of the 
Scripture. 

Faith in God may be merely human, but faith in God’s word is 
divine. A degree of faith in God we doubt not is constitutional ; 
no man is born into the world and grows up without it. But faith 
in God’s Word is the work of God’s Spirit. Faith in God’s 
Word, and that faith in God which springs from His Word, as the 
seed of it in the soul, is the spring of all power. There can be 
no true faith in God not founded in and springing from his Word. 
Since Christ came, no man cometh to the Father, or knoweth the 
Father, but by Him ; and of him the Word is the only revelation. 
Mere faith in God, or the conviction that God is, and that He 
judges his accountable creatures, to which degree of belief nature 
herself may rise, mist be, with fallen creatures, mostly, if not 
merely, fear. But faith in God’s Word receives God as revealed 
in Christ, and beholds in Him a forgiving God, and when perfected 
in love, casteth out fear. Belief in God may be a bondage, like 
the faith of devils ; belief in God’s Word is a child-like, filial trust 
in God’s attributes; it is the belief of love, the exercise of the 
heart. It is neither constraint by conscience, nor compulsion by 
mere argument. It is the spontaneous synthesis of reason and 
the affections, of logic and love, seeing God in His Word, know- 
ing God, through His Word. It knows God because it sees, 
hears, knows, the Word. It hears and knows the Word, be- 
cause it knows God. ‘* My sheep hear my voice. I know my 
sheep, and am known of mine.” A stranger’s voice will they not 
hear, but the voice of the Shepherd they distinguish and know. 
It is a sensitiveness, a delicacy, a positive knowledge of the 
heaven-taught soul, which might be called a spiritual heavenly 


instinct. 
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But mark again ; it leads the soul to consult the Word, and not 
self. And here is the great error of the false idea of self-perfec- 
tion. A man’s faith ought to exclude doubt in regard to Christ, 
but not in regard to self. A man’s faith in Christ ought to make 
him doubt and distrust self, while trusting Christ without doubt. 
And he cannot even trust Christ within himself, unless by trust- 
ing Christ without himself. It is not the inward light, but the 
outward, that he is to trust; and to fry the inward by the out- 
ward. ‘That is, he is to trust Christ according to His Word, and 
to try his faith in Christ by His Word. He is to try the nature of 
his inward light by trying whether it leads him in accordance 
with his outward light. If he walks according to Christ in the 
Gospel, itis proof that Christ is in his heart. How otherwise 
can he know it? How can a man tell toat his clock is right with- 
in, but by seeing how the hands go? And how can he tell that 
the hands are right, but by comparing it with the sun? So we 
must compare the clock within us with Christ, owr sun, Christ, in 
His Word, THE RECORD. 

This delusion, of which we have spoken, may, in some cases, 
prevail almost unconsciously in the soul. Take, for exam ,'e, an 
enthusiast in what is sometimes called the quietism of pure love. 
Such a soul may feel in itself the most entire and sweet submis- 
sion to God’s will, the greatest delight in meditating upon #1, ihe 
most perfect and quiet resting of the soul on God’s willas its . 
centre. It may have been exercising itself in such a life day by « 
day, exercising itself to a state of rest in God, and self-nothin: »2ss. 
There may be real grace in this, and great personal faith in God. 
But now.descend with such a soul from meditation upon God’s 
will personally, and upon God’s sovereignty in regard to self, to 
the examination of God’s word in regard to particular directions 
of His will, the everlasting perdition of the finally impenitent, 
for example, and you will perhaps find that such a soul, much as 
it may believe in God, and rest upon God, personally, does not 
believe God, in regard to this particular thing. Such a soul may 
fee] sure that in God’s love all will finally be saved. And if so, 
there will be comparatively little distress for a world lying in 
wickedness, little anxiety to save souls, though there may be, at 
the same time, a great desire that all should know and love God. 
Such a desire may grow out of one’s own experience of the bless- 
edness of resting upon God, and one’s own desire to have God’s 
will obeyed and accomplished ; and yet there may be this great 
defect in such a piety, the detect of a believing God, except 
where the inward light sanctions the outward. ‘There may be 
faith in God as a personal thing, but a lamentable degree of un- 
belief, or a perverse destitution of conviction, in regard to those 
declarations of God not vouched for by inward personal experi- 
ence. ‘There may be joy in God, and great love and resignation 
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to His will, and yet a great want of faith in all the declarations 
of God’s wrath against the wicked. 

Something of this deficiency, indeed, a very marked deficiency, 
we have seen in the character of John Foster. His faith in God, 
not being sufficiently rooted and grounded in faith in God’s Word, 
degenerated, in some directions, into a perverse, askant regard to 
his own a priori judgment of what must be, or must not be. 
Instead of asking, first of all, what has God said must be, or shall 
be, he would sometimes ask a reasoning unbelief, first of all. 
Under the delusion of faith in God’s benevolence, or rather in his 
own inward light, judging of that benevolence, he would judge, 
not ask, God’s Word; he would almost condemn, instead of en- 
quiring at, the record. This was a great evil; and yet he had 
great faith in God; indeed it was nothing but his faith in God, 
or, rather, it was God’s merciful grace, preventing him, that kept 
him, sometimes, from utterly stumbling at God’s Word. 

The truth is, his faith in God, apart from God’s Word, was 
mingled with, and corrupted by, a faith in his own reason, as 
blinded by prejudice. It was the inward light to which he 
looked, that kept him from a firm, safe anchorage in God’s Word. 
The word should have guided him, and in God’s light he would 
have seen light. Thus, the Psalmist, who by consultation of the 
inward light, and the judgment of uninstructed reason, in regard 
to the inequalities of Divine providence, had almost denied God, 
had well nigh slipped, came to his mooring again only by the word. 
Faith is to be fed and guided by God’s Word, but cannot judge it. 
Faith is to consult God’s Word, not self. ‘ Ifa man love me, he 
will keep my worps.” 

Now there may be a wonderful quietism of the soul, which 
may spring indeed from the soul resting on God’s love, but yet 
be radically defective as to a rigorous, binding faith in God’s 
Word. Such is the aspect which faith takes in some misguided 
Swedenborgian souls ; a faith which permits them to disregard 
Paul, and exalt a prophet of their own, and which, however 
lovely the personal character may be, under the quietism of love, 
is full of dangerous and delusive error. 

In a faith thus accustomed (in whatever church it may be found) 
to refer everything to inward light, and not tothe outward Word, 
the active fervor of a piety like Paul’s may be wholly wanting. 
Such a piety may be good for the cell, but can never be a mis- 
sionary piety. It is not mere faith in God, but faith in God’s 
Word, that will convert the world. A soul may even be ve 
happy in God, as a personal thing, but, if defective in this faith 
in God’s Word, will be wholly unfitted for the work of saving 
souls. For that there is something more of experience in the 
Divine life requisite, than mere rest in God, and self-stillness 
and submission. And yet, such a type of religion may be held 
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up in such a way, that by its side a piety like Jonathan Edwards’ 
may appear almost inferior, or discountenanced, while, in se be 
Edwards’ piety is the most in accordance with God’s Word, the 
most symmetrical ; and the other may actually be greatly defec- 
tive, and especially defective as a model. 

Edwards sympathized with God in His Word, not merely with 
God’s will and God’s love as supposed to be taught by the 
Spirit in the soul. Edwards believed God in His Word, studied 
God in His Word, compared his own views of God inwardly, his 
own affections towards God, with the exhibitions of God in His 
Word, as their touchstone. Edwards received, with humble and 
entire belief, God’s most tremendous denunciations of wrath 
against the sinner, and preached, and wrote, and worked accord- 
ingly. Edwards was not’ — occupied with annihilating self, 
but proclaiming God, God in His Word, God supreme in the 
affections. Edwards had great views of God’s holiness, and, 
therefore, deep and terrible views of man’s depravity. Edwards 
wrote against the self-determining freedom of the will; but it 
was to enthrone God as the regenerator of the soul, and His 
grace as the only quickener and holy life of the will. Edwards’ 
aim was to abase and abolish self, but in doing it he would begin 
with God, he would throw the soul, dead in trespasses and sins, 
upon God; he would not mig to persuade the soul to re- 

enerate itself by self-denial. Self-denial is not the soul’s 

aviour, but Christ, and Edwards would almost deny the very 
power of self-will necessary for self-denial, till the soul was 
thrown upon Christ, and Christ admitted to the soul. How 
different from the tenor of those writers and teachers, who, for- 
getful of man’s utterly lost and hopeless condition under the law 
of sin and of death, and consulting light in the soul, instead of 
light in the Word, commend men in the work of salvation to an 
eternal work upon self, to an annihilation of self, forsooth, that 
God may reign. Just as if self could ever begin to be denied or 
annihilated till Christ himself enters and begins His reign. 

Such teachers, even with the best intentions, are encouraging a 
very dangerous form of self-delusion. There may be as much 
self-glorification in self-abasement as there is in self-exaltation. 
If a man expects by self-abasement to gain Christ and heaven, 
instead of gaining self-abasement by Christ, though he seems to 
be going down in regard to self, he is as really going up, as the 
Pharisee when he went up to the temple. He must go to Christ, 
and to God in Christ, first of all, and every step of true self- 
denial that he ever takes in the Divine life will be taken only 
because Christ takes it in him, only by the help of Christ. 
There never was, and never will be, a single act of gracious 
self-denial in this world taken of a man’s own self; never, but 
by Christ’s grace. It is listening to a subtle self-delusion, and 
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not consulting God’s word, it is reliance on inward light and 
strength, and not on God in His Word and in Christ, if a man 
dreams and teaches otherwise. 

And yet we see, in a book issued to guide souls in the way 
of holiness, the following maxim, quoted from Molinos, as a 
maxim of the inward life, so called: ‘ It is impossible for a man 
to be able to live a life of holiness, if he does not first die to 
himself by a total denial of all wrong appetites and passions, and 
by the crucifixion of the pride of natural reason.’’ That is 
about as to say, It is impossible to lead a life of holiness without 
first becoming completely holy. If he does not first die to him- 
self! O, who will ever die to himself, or begin to do so, but in 
Christ? ‘The law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made 
me free from the law of sin and of death.”” If he does not first 
die to himself! As if that were a man’s own work, by his 
inward light, before coming to Christ, or owing anything to His 

race! According to such directions the language of the apostle 
should not be the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, but, the 
law of the spirit of death in self-denial hath given me the freedom 
of holiness. This is the consequence of trusting self, man, 
and the fathers, instead of going to God’s Word. 

Some well-intentioned, but mistaken persons, seem to make 
heaven consist in the destruction of self-will, and they set the 
soul to the work of cutting down and mortifying, destroying 
and annihilating self in every possible way, as if that, in itself, 
were heaven, or an entrance into heaven. Sometimes they 
represent it in such a way as to make the impression that when 
self-will is thus mortified, God will come into the soul, Christ 
will be found there, and heaven forever. But it is not so certain, 
even if self-will could be exhausted by such a process of self- 
watchfulness and self-effort, that Christ would be found in its 
place. Exhaust a receiver of all the air that is in it, and when 
you open it again, the air immediately around it will rush in, of 
what nature soever it be. If that air happen to be a stratum of 
hydrogen gas, the gas will rush in and fill the vacuum, and not a 
portion of the clear, sweet, healthful airof heaven. And so, if the 
soul have not come to Christ, it may have exhausted and morti- 
fied self by intense self-effort, but the moment it is opened again, 
so to speak, self, and not Christ, will rush in. 

Some talk of self-denial as if it were a ladder downwards, at 
the bottom of which when the lowest round is reached, the soul 
will find Christ and heaven waiting forit. Mortify self, abnegate 
self, die to self, annihilate this self-will, and when you get to the 
bottom of the ladder, you arrive at holiness and peace! Is this 
the gospel scheme of salvation? Are these evangelical in- 
structions? O no,not apart from Christ. They may be the same 
old scheme of self-merit, self-working by and for self, even in 
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the mortification of self. The more common and gross scheme, 
the one adopted by the Man of Sin, is that of particular acts of 
merit, duties done, observances, pilgrimages, scourgings of the 
body, climbing stair-cases at Rome, the ladder upwards, by par- 
ticular austerities or penances, by which the soul is made to think 
that it is climbing up to heaven, and when it has reached the 
topmost round, it enters heaven by right, saved by that ladder. 
The more subtle, spiritual form, that of mortne and anni- 
hilating self-will, is just the same ladder turned upside down ; 
climbing downwards instead of upwards, but just the same 
ladder of self. But neither downwards nor upwards can a man 
climb one step in true humility, in holiness, in the conquest of 
self without Christ. The gospel ladder begins with Christ, con- 
tinues in Christ, and ends in Christ. 

Christ does not say absolutely, He that loseth his life shall find 
it. There is a system that stops with that, and says, Lose your 
life, die to self, annihilate self-will, and you will find life in 
holiness; a system that seis a man, as the whole business of 
Christianity, to the work of self-mortification, watching every 
moment against self-will, and as fast as it comes up beating it 
down ; employment enough, indeed, for a man’s whole life-time ; 
but if you stop there, what is gained? It is just like watching a 
madman. While you can keep your eye fixed on his, and make 
him fee] that you are watching him, you are comparatively safe ; 
but the moment you turn your eye away, he leaps upon you, a 
wild, exulting maniac. This losing your life as a self-work, for 
self, is nothing but self. But Christ says, He that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it. This one little item, for my sake, 
makes all the difference between a true and a false gospel, 
between a true and counterfeit morality, between selfishness and 
disinterestedness, between hell and heaven. This one little item, 
for my sake, is the very essence of love, of faith, of humility, of 
holiness, of freedom. This is the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus, not in self-mortification or self-death, or the cruci- 
fixion of self-will. Blessed be God, a man has something else 
to do in religion besides watching that madman self. A man is 
to watch Christ, and follow Christ, and Christ will take care of 
self. Ifa man will trust in Christ, Christ will lead him to the 
mortification of self, out of love. A man may, if he pleases, by 
Christ’s grace, by Christ’s help, by Christ’s omnipotence, put 
self behind him, and then, forgetting the things that are behind, 
may press forward to those that are before, press forward, look- 
ing unto Jesus, not to self, absorbed in Christ’s business, Christ’s 
love, and leaving self to Christ. 

This is, certainly, the sweetest and the surest way. Christ 
gets selfishness out of the soul, by filling it with love; he gets 
self-will out of the soul, by abiding in it himself. Mis- 
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taken man often thinks to get love into the soul by casting 
selfishness out. He will do the work himself, and then come to 
Christ ; or rather, he will mortify and cast out self-will, and then 
Christ will enter. But this is just casting out devils by Beelze- 
bub, the prince of the devils. Christ is the only being who can 
first bind the strong man, and then enter and spoil his goods. 
And see, in the same parable, the consequence, when a man 
thinks to do this himself, when satan casts out satan. When 
the unclean spirit is so gone out of a man, and men do sometimes 
think he is really gone, all is so still and quiet ; when the unclean 
spirit is so gone out of a man, he walketh through dry places 
seeking rest, and findeth none. Then he saith, I will return 
into my house, from whence 1 came out; and when he is come, 
he findeth it empty, swept, and garnished. Then goeth he and 
taketh with himself seven other spirits more wicked than him- 
self, and they enter in and dwell there; and the last state of that 
man is worse than the first. This parable may have been uttered 
for this very purpose, to show the vanity and falsehood of men’s 
ideas of self-perfection ; the impossibility of obtaining holiness 
by mere self- mortification, or any other way than by and in 
Christ; and the consequence of every scheme and dream of 
purity and perfection by self-effort and merit, as followed by the 
occupancy of the devil. 

The only possibility of life and strength is in Christ ; faith in 
Him, dependence on Him, occupancy of the soul by His Spirit. 
He that believeth on me, said Christ, the works that I do shall 
he do also; even in this casting out of devils, the soul co-operates 
with Christ. The word of Christ is a living power in such a 
soul. Such an one hath Christ’s words and keepeth them. In 
him is the love of God inaugurated and established, and is 
accomplishing its end and purpose. Rest thus on Christ, and 
holiness and life shall be accomplished and perfected in you. 
Remain ignorant of Christ, or undertake the conflict against self 
without Christ, and holiness is rendered impossible. 

Mere faith in God, apart from faith in God’s Word, is always 
attended with faith in self and the exaltation of self. There 
may be a faith in God which is mere Pantheism, a making self a 
part of God, coupled sometimes with a complete denial of His 
Word, at others, with a pretended reception of it. Pantheism 
itself may be represented as the sublime yearning of the soul 
rising above its personal self, to be absorbed and lost in God, 
the universal all in all. In this view there are no two things 
more similar than Pantheism and piety ; absorption in God, self- 
renunciation, self-annihilation, union with the Infinite, and other 
things talked of being marvellously similar to the self-denial and 
self-crucifixion for Christ’s sake, commanded in the Scriptures. 
But itis God in Christ that the Scriptures guide us to, and faith 
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must be guided by God’s Word or it is good for aollias. Faith 
in God’s Word is a higher kind of piety than mere faith in God, 
which itself must be produced and instructed out of God’s Word. 
The earlier revelation of faith, as we have it in the Scriptures, is 
under the general form of faith in God; the latter, more advanced 
and perfect, that of faith in Christ. Both forms are tied to God’s 
Word. In connection with the later, the earlier passes into the 
later, and is perfected only in it; so that all true piety, the piety 
of the Bible, is piety towards Christ. In proportion as it takes 
that form, from the spontaneous experience of peace founded in 
God’s Word, it becomes purer, truer, holier. In proportion as it 
neglects that form, that development, it approximates to mere 
Deism and Pantheism. Self-abnegation itself may become an 
extremely subtle, intellectual form of self-ambition, self-congratu- 
lation, self-rest. 

The faith in God which is built upon faith in His word, and 
tied to that, is the only true faith, and the highest of all faith. 
The mind, in the view of some, may seem to be very much con- 
fined in being thus moored to the record ; but in this confinement 
is the soul’s true freedom and power. The kite, of which you 
hold the string in your hand, struggles to get free; but its only 
sew pega of soaring is in this seeming bondage. While you 

old it confined, it sustains its flight. When you cut the string, 
it bounds as if it had a new impulse upwards. Then it wavers 
and plunges with irregular wild movements this way and that, 
always falling, till it pitches headlong to the earth. Justso it is 
with faith, and with the human mind in relation to the Word of 
God. They who cut loose from it play the most fanciful and ex- 
traordinary vagaries. They seem, at first, sometimes, as if they 
had a indie upward impulse. Then they plunge and dive 
irregularly in space, and for a season turn the world’s gaze upon 
them, as if they were meteors. By and by they pitch headlong 
and motionless to the earth. Yet some of those who watch them 
are very much disposed to regard their wavering pitches, and 
plunges as the daring and sublime efforts of original and adven- 
turous minds, conscious of power and disdaining to be fettered. 

Now itis faith in God’s word, not merely in God, which is the 
very soul of the work of missions. The work of missions is a 
work of faith. It is faith that begins it, faith alone that sustains 
it. It is faith in God as revealed in His word, and faith in His word 
as His word. Destroy that, and the cause of missions stops; 
weaken that, and the cause of missions falters and declines; 
strengthen that, and the cause of missions goes forward as God’s 
cause. It is that which has sent forth every true missionary that 
has left our shores. It is that which has created every mission- 
ary station under heaven. It is that which animates and holds 
up every true missionary of the gospel. The spirit of missions, 
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and the power of the missionary would be annihilated, if you 
could strike successfully at that.. What man would ever go forth 
on a mission among the heathen, or endeavor to establish such a 
mission, who did not believe thatthe soul of the sinner, dying out 
of Christ, perishes everlastingly ? 

But, these, it may be said, are mere truisms. Who does not 
know this? Who does not admit this? Multitudes do not know 
it; multitudes admit it, without knowing it. There is nothing 
more generally received, and less experimentally known, than faith 
in God’s Word, as the energizing, spiritual principle of the soul. 
Most men are content with faith in God, faith in Christ, as a per- 
sonal Saviour, without laboring after the deep, powerful, and 
often painful experience of the word sharper than any two-edged 
sword, the word as a fire in the bones, a fire in the soul, a fire 
in the conscience. Some have greater faith in God’s providence, 
than they have in God’s word; the providence they are sure is 
from God, but concerning His word they are always doubtful. 

Now the man who believes God, has greater faith and greater 
power, than he who merely believes in God, the God of provi- 
dence. When a man says J believe God, you understand him as 
referring to some particular declarations that God has spoken, 
some words of God, some disclosures of God, addressed to him 
asaman. He believes what God has uttered. He believes it, 
because God has uttered it, not? merely because his fancy or ima- 
gination, or judgment, or reason, persuade him that it is true ; nor 
because historians, or geologists, or mathematicians tell him that 
it is true. If he believes it because men tell him that it is true, 
that would be believing men not God. He believes what God 
says of men, not what men say of God. Such a faith as this, we 
fear, is rare; a faith enshrined in God’s Word, and which can 
cope with the world, though the world were up in arms against 
it, and with the god ofthis world, and the tempter and adversary 
of the soul, by this single weapon, It is written ! 

In this, as in all other graces, manifestations, and possessions 
of spiritual power, the Lord Jesus Christ himself is our great 
example. In this, as the Captain of our salvation, he was made 
perfect through suffering ; he entered upon our trials, and grap- 
pled with the adversary of our souls, the father of lies, and the 
author and worker of unbelief and darkness. The first great 
trial of Christ’s own faith, was whether He himself could stand 
solely upon and by the Word of God, whether He would hold to 
that as in all things His guide and the ground of His confidence, 
and not to any inward light, assurance, or self-confidence, apart 
from that, or the interpreter of it. “ If thou be the Son of God,”’ 
said the infernal tempter, “‘ command these stones that they be 
moade bread.” ‘Ir 1s writTEN,”? answered Christ, “‘ that man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
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out of the mouth of God shall man live.” It was thus that he 
launched the lightnings and thunderings of the Word against the 
taunting, daring, blaspheming fiend, the enemy of God and man, 
and drove him to his own world of darkness. Iris wriTTEn. 

And in this particular quotation from the Old Testament, as 
binding upon himself, addressed to himself, in all things made 
like unto his brethren, He makes us see the universality and un- 
ending life of the Word of God, under every dispensation, and 
for all ages, and that the child of God may stand upon every part 
of it, and claim every part as his own, and use every part, as the 
sword of the Spirit of God, quick and powerful. Great is the 
might thus imparted to the soul, and wielded by it. The man 
who can stand upon the Word of God, simply and solely as His 
Word, and because it is His Word, without requiring any other 
demonstration in regard to the particular truth con Brew j either 
from experience within, or evidence abroad, possesses the secret 
of energy and of victory ; a power of faith, and a shield of faith, 
against which all the fiery darts of satan are blunted, quenched, 
and fall harmless. The man who can say “ f know it is so, be- 
cause God has said it; youneed not ply me with your objections, 
or rather, though you bring ever so many, they go with me for just 
nothing, because what I stand upon is here in God’s Word, and 
nothing can weigh the weight of a feather against that,’’ such 
a man is strong, he is unassailable, he is overwhelming. 

Now it becomes a question of infinite importance, how we are 


to get this great faith, how feel it, how be masters of it, how ob- 
tain this unassailable confidence, as an element, fixture, and fire 
of the soul. In this we are most certainly thrown upon God. 
His Word itself leads us fo Himsel® for all rst ~ of Him- 


self, without some degree of which we cannot discern Him in His 
Word, cannot see and feel his Word as His. ‘‘ Open thou mine 
eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of thy law.’”? This 
spiritual vision and faith are the work of the Spirit of God ; but 
in being the gift of God, and by being His gift, this faith becomes 
and is, at the same time, a natural element of character, a volun- 
tary thing, the working of the will and the affections, as God 
works in them to believe, to will, and todo. True faith is not a 
creation, nor possession of the intellect, but of the heart, of God’s 
Spirit in the heart. The witness of man cannot produce it, but 
only the witness of the Spirit can. And the Holy Spirit, accord- 
ing to God’s promise in Isaiah, is always joined with the Word, 
so that, if the Word be used in humble hignbdane upon God, 
for His light and teaching in it, the Holy Spirit is always given 
with it. 

No mere intellect, no mere intellectual speculation, ever at- 
tained to this faith, or ever will. An intellect, the proudest and 
strongest in the world, without a regenerate heart, might work 
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upon the Word of God a thousand years, and still bedark. The 
natural heart, the heart sinful, ear:hly, unbelieving, receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, neither knoweth them, because 
they are spiritually discerned. And here is the very nexus that 
ties this faith to power, here is the secret of its energy, here is 
the cause and account of its infinite importance and might as the 
element of the missionary character. It is a thing of the affec- 
tions, it is a life, the life of God in the soul of man, indestructible, 
vital, a spiritual instinct, working as a nature, with all the inex- 
pugnable, obstinate, and growing power of a nature. Therefore, 
though the intellect be weak, this faith may be very strong; 
though the soul may be, in the world’s sense, ignorant; this 
faith, the soul’s vision and knowledge through the affections, may 
be simple, undoubting, and as persuasive and overcoming as the 
light. Mere self is as blind as the mole, even in the greatest 
intellect, and in digging, always digs in the dark. This faith, 
which works by love, brings with it, both the light and the power 
of love. Hence, as a missionary element, it is unwearied, perse- 
vering, elastic, patient of difficulties, indomitable. Whatever 
portion of it exists, exists through a beating heart, in which 
Christ’s words abide, and which abides in Christ. 

Now even in natural things the union of mind and heart is 
strong. What, indeed, is true genius, but mind full of heart? 
And faith is the union of mind and heart, filled with the life of 
God, on fire with God’s love, of which God’s words, burning in 
it, are the fuel. Faith is the flame produced by God’s words 
burning in the affections. Those words are as living coals, and 
the flame is as pure oxygen, serene, bright, intense, irresistible. 
So faith, in one sense, is an experience, and acts as an experi- 
ence. It becomes the ‘ixtotacs, the substantia of things hoped 
for, the %syzoc, the demonstration, of things not seen. It is not 
the understanding in the common sense, nor the substance, in the 
common sense, of things hoped for, but the standing under ; the 
thing that is under them, and bears them up as realities in the 
soul. Many persons mistake the t0@j01¢, for the tadoracr, 
the mere hypothesis, the speculation, for the substance, the crea- 
ture of the intellect and imagination for the flame and reality of 
the words burning in the heart. Thence arises weakness, doubt, 
superficiality, wildness, uncertainty, fickleness, great theories 
often, and much vain knowledge, but little life. Thence the 
Word of God becomes a fog, or abank of mist by night, instead 
of a fire ; or rather, it is not the Word that becomes such, but the 
mere intellect, to which it appears such, and which sails about 
upon a sea of doubt, even amidst eternal realities. 

It is manifest from several passages in Paul’s. epistles, espe- 
cially, that to receive the Word of God as the Word of God, and 
not of man, this witness of the Spirit, and this faith consequent 
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upon it, are necessary. It is not belief in mere human testimony 
that constitutes this faith; indeed, to say that we believe a par- 
ticular book to be the Word of God, because men say that it is, 
carries an absurdity on the face of it. Hence the sacred writers 
do not appeal to men for confirmation, but to God. “ And my 
speech and my preaching,” Paul says, “ was not with enticin 
word’s of man’s wisdom, but in demonstrations of the Spirit an 
of power. That your faith should not stand in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God.”” Why was this? We may be 
sure it was not because the apostle could not have coped with 
Jews, or Greeks, or Romans, on the ground of mere human wis- 
dom; for, reasoning in their own way, he could have over- 
whelmed them. There was no system in the world that had 
such incomparable, irresistible power of evidence, secular evi- 
dence, historical evidence, every kind of evidence that men ever 
appeal to. And, indeed, all other systems were systems of inef- 
fable absurdity and nonsense, compared with the system of the 
gospel ; and if in regard to the creation, or the nature of God, or 
the nature of matter and mind, Paul had chosen to go into a phi- 
losophical argument, he could have reasoned by metaphysical 
abstractions, and scientific demonstrations likewise, so power- 
fully, so Juminously, and could have shown with such convincing 
light the insane folly of men’s speculations, that the whole world 
would have been satisfied. But this was just what Paul would 
not do. He would have men’s Christian faith to stand not in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God. And Christian faith 
could stand in no other way. There might have been a faith pro- 
duced by Paul’s speculations, after the taste and manner of the 
Grecians, a philosophic faith and admiration. But no mere rea- 
soning, not even Paul’s, and no mere array of evidences, not the 
most indisputable and impregnable, could have produced faith, 
Christian faith, faith in God. That is the exercise of a loving, 
contrite, humble heart, the work of God’s Spirit in the heart. 
And the curse of weakness, nay, God’s own curse, is upon an 
thing that usurps its place, anything that puts man’s seieagt 
instead of God’s, or that honors man’s testimony rather than 
God’s, or that makes Ged’s testimony to depend upon man’s. 
‘¢ Forasmuch as this people have removed their hearts far from 
me, and their fear towards me is taught by the precept of men, 
therefore behold I will proceed to do a marvelious work among 
this people, even a marvellous work and a wonder, for the wisdom 
of their wise men shall perish, and the understanding of their 
prudent shall be hid.” 

And this is a thing which comes to pass in every community, 
in every generation, among every people, however intellectual, 
where faith in man usurps the place of faith in God, where the 
Word of God is brought to the bar of human reason to be tried, 
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and is received on the verdict of twelve human faculties or phi- 
losophers, or perhaps barely acquitted of the charge of forgery, 
or falsehood, and left to go at large as a suspected criminal. 
Where human evidences supply the place of God’s gospel, and 
the fear of God is taught by the fear of man, and piety to God, in 
form and degree, by ns example and sanction of man, there hu- 
man wisdom becomes folly, and science itself becomes rotten, 
and literature drivels. The very superiority of science does but 
pave the way to hell, and great intellects, rejecting God’s Word, 
believe nothing but self and sense, till self and sense become 
the pride and the religion of the soul, and the greatest effort of 
reason is to put out its own eyes. 

The human being, under such conditions, may be wise in 
earthly things, wise to accumulate and lay out money, wise as a 
merchant or a miser, wise aS a pismire or a beaver, to gather 
grains of sand, or build dams and set mills upon them, but in all 
things relating to his real interests, his spiritual nature, he is a 
fool,a madman. He may be a wise natural philosopher, above 
Adam, not only to name animals, but to compare their skeletons, 
and even from a single bone of an animal of only antediluvian 
existence, to tell you exactly what kind of an animal it must 
have been, and to construct for you an accurate model of the 
same ; but if this be all his knowledge, he is as great and melan- 
choly a foo] as the sun ever shone upon. He may be wise to 
survey the stars, calling them all by names, and measuring their 
distances in God’s universe, and sending out his gaze and his 
enquiries into regions which it would take him hundreds of mil- 
lions of years to reach, though he rode upon a beam of light, and 
making accurate measurements there; but if, while he has the 
wisdom to survey suns and stars, he knows not the wants and 
mysteries of his own spiritual being, and knows not Christ as the 
Saviour of his soul, then the world is not capable of a greater 
fool than he. All the intensity of language, in all the forms of 
power ever communicated to the greatest masters of it, would 
fail to convey an adequate impression of the depths of such folly, 
the intensity of such madness. 

He may be wise to investigate the action and limit of the hu- 
man faculties, and to scan the emotions of the soul, to describe 
human passion and character, to analyse and develope the phi- 
losophy of mind, the laws of the beautiful, the nature of ideas, 
the laws of time, space, existence, finite, and infinite, in abstrac- 
tions and abstrusities, traced through endless involuted folds of 
systems ; but he may do all this, and a thousand things besides, 
involving the exercise of great faculties in patient attention and 
acute research, and yet may know nothing at all of himself as a 
spiritual, immortal, accountable being, who must know God in 
Christ, or be lost vut of his blissful creation, as a thing of mere 
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deformity and death. If this be the case, he is, with all his 
boasted capacities and acquisitions, a fool and madman on so 
unbounded a scale, that the spectacle is a wonder to the universe. 
Such is man, blinded by the god of this world, and cut off from 
the light of heaven. 

He makes the light from heaven merely the means of increasing 
the ingenuity with which he multiplies and widens the avenues to 
hell. He turns the Christianity which he rejects into a mere 
refining apparatus of his sinful pleasures, making it a sort of orna- 
mented filterer, through which to drink in iniquity purified from 
something of its dirt and grossness. He puts himself out of the 
class and range of spiritual beings, but, by the help of the light 
which is in him, and has come to him as such a being, degrades 
himself into the most ingenious of animals. He burrows like the 
mole, save only that his hole, his working place, instead of being 
a foot of earth, is the animated universe. He is merely a mole 
on a large scale, speculating in stocks or theatres, or intellectual 
arts and abstractions, instead of sand-hills, or perhaps watching 
tides, winds, and stars, instead of worms and beetles. He is 
himself a worm, and the worms shall feed sweetly on him, and it 
will be one of the results of his madness, that he will wish that 
as the worms destroy this body, to the lusts of which the soul has 
been made to serve as a slave, instead of governing it as a lord 
and master, so they could annihilate the soul also, which must live 
in its cherished corruptions forever. 

The subject of this disastrous insensibility and darkness may 
have lost nothing of the natural acuteness of his intellect, as ap- 
plied to temporal things. So that a man may have the keenest 
critical acumen in regard to philosophical speculations, literature, 
poetry, the fine arts, the laws of being, the modes and businesses 
of life, and yet be totally incapable of a right judgment in regard 
to the Divine life, the Divine wisdom, the attributes of God, the 
ways of God to man, the accountability of the soul, and, indeed, 
the simplest truths of revealed, and even of natural theology, 
Add to this the fact that the instincts and intuitions of Divine 
things in our immortal nature being always, for a certain time, 
accompanied with reproaches of conscience and a sense of guilt 
for the neglect of them, there ensues, in addition to the power of 
habitual insensibility and blindness consequent on such neglect, 
an absolute aversion of enmity against them, an unwillingness to 
be acquainted, and familiar with what threatens and condemns. 
Add also the great fact gained from Divine Inspiration, that the 
man is not alone in all this, but that an evil being is working with 
him, that there is an invisible tempter accompanying and sharpen- 
ing his natural inclinations by offering aliment and excitement to 
them ; a tempter who could have no power at all, if a man’s own 
depravity did not give it to him, but whose power, invited and 
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sustained by that depravity, is indeed terrible, blinding the minds 
of them who believe not. 

The illustrations of these truths in the actual recorded expe- 
rience of men, and of those called great men, have semetimes 
been impressive beyord description. Not to speak of what has 
taken place on a large scale, with such huge demonstrations of 
the madness of men at their wit’s end beneath the active control 
of satan in the rejection of God’s Word, we may confine ourselves to 

rticular cases of persons who, “ professing themselves to be wise 

ecame fools. Because that, when they knew God they glorified 
Him not as God, neither were thankful, but became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened.’? Sometimes 
from very childhood there has been developed a singularly 
insensible and unbelieving disposition. There have been re- 
markable instances of the fatuity even of great intellects in 
unbelief. Such men will sometimes take up and admire in 
themselves and others, as reflecting their own pride and self- 
esteem, sentiments which they have passed by without notice, 
or with absolute contempt in God’s Word. They will almost 
deify a human philosopher for expressions of opinion, which are 
but the commonest light of Christianity, but which, in Christian- 
ity, they are either absolutely ignorant of, or tread over them 
with supercilious scorn. If the truths of the New Testament, 
which they reject, had been dug up from Pompeii, as a work of 
Plato, or if the gospel according to John had been discovered as 
a lost book of Plutarch, the world of philosophers and literati 
would have been mad with enthusiasm ; they would have been 
put to difficulty for niches of admiration and worship glorious 
enough to receive their demigods of genius. In them and their 
works they would behold the far-reaching and supernatural 
divinity of their own nature. 

But the moment you put forth these truths simply as God’s 
Word, as coming from God, authoritative and spiritual, for our 
guidance, obedience, and salvation, that moment you darken the 
soul and turn it against them. It is strange enough that man 
will not see the glory of spiritual things in the simple light of 
heaven. But pass the same light through the prism of some 
individual mind, and reproduce it in the green, red, orange, 
yellow, blue, indigo, violet, of Plato, Plotinus, or Swedenborg, 
and call it hes light, or his revelation, and then men will gaze at 
it, wonder at it, believe in it, swear by it, and adore its human 
owner asa god. They can see nothing in a true spiritual light ; 
but put it in transcendental philosophical light, bring it forth as 
philosophy, not religion, or as revelation beyond the Bible, and 
they will be in raptures. They will be excited mentally, 
sentimentally, and even morally, but not religiously. The in- 


troduction of Christ into the circle, or of the peculiar doctrines 
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of Christianity, instead of raising emotion checks it, and acts 
like a petrifying wand upon the feelings, like a sealing hand 
upon the fountains of intuition in the soul. There is a principle 
of enmity that shuts the eye of the soul against Christ, actin 

like that singularly protective instinct in some plants, whic 

mpeg shut against the touch of any foreign thing approach- 
ing them. 

We need not take examples from the common vulgar herd of 
infidels, nor from such as, possessed apparently with legion, 
foam at the mouth, and go into convulsions when brought into 
the presence of the Saviour; but from a class highly intellectual, 
poetical, sentimental, philosophical, and refined, who, having 
rejected the Word of the Lord, there is no wisdom in them. 
Such was the experience of Goethe in Germany. He rejected 
Christianity, though he had its demonstrations and examples 
before him, all his life-time. He neither saw nor felt its mean- 
ing. He went on through life, finding in neither systems nor 
men the sympathy and correspondence which he sometimes 
sought, nor any solution of the riddle of his being. His life was 
a dry, cold, intellectual vegetation. He met with serious, 
earnest, lovely Christians, who urged upon him the claims of 
Christianity, but he saw nothing of the glory of the gospel. 
Such were some of his interviews with the excellent Heinrich 
Stilling. There was nothing in the character of Christ that 
gained Goethe’s love. There was no attraction in Christ for the 
self and self-esteem which formed the basis of Goethe’s charac- 
ter. Thus he was a blind, stoical, insensible, unreusoning fool 
of the god of this world, thinking never of the claims of God 
upon him, nor yr ann of the realities of the spiritual world, 
though God had given him such great powers of intellect, and 
such inestimable opportunities of celestial light. But there was 
no light within his soul save that of his own faculties, and he 
never saw light in God’s light. He, this man of such keen 
insight into the principles of beauty in art and literature, this 
man of such wide philosophy, and such natural command over 
the springs of emotion and thought, and such natural ease in 
playing with the forms and light of nature, never saw God, 
never saw anything in God’s light, never beheld the loveliness 
and glory of God’s character in Christ, but was as blind as a bat, 
as short-sighted as a mole, as ignorant as a heathen, in regard to 
spiritual principles, and saw nothing in God’s whole universe 
but some of the relations of matter and analogies and laws of 
mind. He walked amidst all-surrounding light, bnt saw it not; 
he heard the truths and principles of eternity announced with the 
distinctness and authority of inspiration, but saw nothing, under- 
stood nothing, felt nothing, and conceived that this, his own 
blindness and darkness, was but just the superiority of his 
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nature finding no solution of its mysteries, no satisfaction of its 
wants. 

And now, where would one suppose he stopped, where found 
rest, after rejecting the system of the Son of God, or discovering 
in it nothing to meet the yearnings of his soul? With what or 
whom could a mind take up its rest that had found in Christ and 
His religion nothing suited to its capacities? In the Ethics of 
Spinosa! “ After looking through the whole world,’’ Goethe 
says, ‘‘in vain, to find a means of development for my strange 
nature, I at last fell upon the Ethics of this man. Here I found 
a sedative for my passions. But what especially bound me to 
him was the great disinterestedness which shone from every 
sentence. That wonderful expression, who loves God truly must 
not desire God to love him in return, with all the preliminary 
propositions on which it rests, and all the consequences that 
follow from it, filled my whole soul.” 

Now it is doubtful, if in the whole range of human literature a 
more humiliating instance can be found than this, of the deplor- 
able blindness to which religious unbelief and insensibility 
reduces the human intellect. It is a spectacle as curious as it is 
melancholy, to behold a man of great powers of mind, who has 
passed by, unmoved, all the calls of God, all the divine array of 
thought that attracts heavenly intelligences, all the mysteries of 
godliness into which angels desire to look, falling down at 
Jength to worship at the feet of a creature like himself, and to 
find that that which especially attracts his wonder and admiration 
in this system of Ethics, which he is ready to take for his gospel, 
although he rejects the gospel of Christ, is one of the very sim- 
plest, plainest truths of Christianity possible; that, indeed, 
which is the very essence of Christianity, and lies revealed in 
every page ; disinterested love, ee self-forgetting love. 
He adores, as if it were a supernatural revelation, in Spinosa, 
what he has rejected without notice, or with contempt, ten 
thousand times in Christ. Spinosa himself could not but take it 
from Christ, though rejecting the whole Christian system; and 
here is one of the leading minds in al] Germany accepting with 
a rapture of admiration, at second-hand, from Spinosa, what in 
the Son of God he is perfectly blinded to, or else deliberately 
rejects. The indescribable, incomparable perversion, degrada- 
tion, we had almost said idiocy, which can receive from man, 
and adore in man, what it never heeds from God, what it under- 
stands not in Christianity, what, indeed, it denies as from God, 
can, one would think, be nothing but the effect of diabolical 
agency. It reminds us of John Foster’s expression in regard to 
Hume, of the faculty of spiritual perception putrifying and dis- 
solving before its time. The product of human sagacity is in 
such a case a rotten light, or dead, sunken glow, like that of 
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punk-wood in the darkness, verifying the declaration of God in 
regard to those whose religion is the worship of man and the 
despising of God’s Word, that the wisdom of their wise men 
shall perish, and their root shall be as rottenness, and their 
blossom shall go up as dust. 

The same thing may account for the rapture of some minds 
over common truths in pages like Swedenborg’s, over which they 
wonder in a trance of admiration at the supernatural wisdom of 
such a man, but think nothing of the same truths in the pages of 
inspiration, from which they have been taken, and perhaps coolly 
reject the writings of Paul, though coming directly from the 
Spirit of God. Stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten in secret 
is pleasant. Men would rather kidnap and instal a prophet of 
their own, whose claims they feel and know rest entirely and 
solely on their own choice and admission, and therefore may be 
thrown off, or otherwise dealt with at pleasure, than acknowledge 
the supreme authority of the prophet sent of God. There are 
many, who, in their infatuation, are ready to receive anything 
that releases men from their sense of obligation and accounta- 
bility to God’s Word. 

The scripture definition of faith, as the resting of the soul on 
that affirmation, Thus saith the Lord, and the exclusive mooring 
of it to the Word of God, separates it from that mere general 
belief in Christianity, of which some men and sects make so 
great a parade under the profession of a pure and lofty regard to 
truth. They say they receive the Word of God because it is 
true. But that is not faith in God; that is not believing God ; 
that may be but insulting God. God will have men receive His 
Word, because it is His Word, because He speaks it. The next 
step of these pseudo-believers, but doubters of God, is to receive 
the Word of God only so far as it is true; just as if they stoodin 
the place of God, and could say what in it is true, and what is 
not. ‘They will cull from it what their reason declares to be true, 
and will receive even that only in the way and sense with which 
their judgment is pleased to be satisfied. Their search for truth 
seems to them much more grand and lofty than any mere search- 
ing for truth as it is in Jesus. But the search for truth, and the 
love of it, under the forms laid down in the Scriptures, are very 
different from the philosophical search, like the Greeks, for wis- 
dom ; a passion in which there is quite as much pride as disinter- 
estedness. This is not God’s view; this is not Christian philo- 
sophy. It was never the direction of our blessed Lord, in 
matters of religion, to search the truth, but to search the Scriptures. 
There is much pretended philosophical seeking for the truth, 
combined with a denial of the Scriptures ; just as there is much 
pretended seeking for life, combined with unbelief in, and a de- 
nial of, Him who is the way, the truth, and the life. God has 
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iven to us eternal life, and this life is in His Son, and in His 
ord as it reveals His Son. God has given to us eternal truth, 
and this truth is in His Son, and in His Word as it reveals His 
Son. The pretended believer, but real unbeliever, receives the 
first, but rejects the last, of these propositions, professes to receive 
eternal truth, but not the truth as it is in Jesus, the truth deter- 
mined by the written Word. He professes the spirit of truth, 
but rejects the record. But in the words of Archbishop Leighton, 
“If any pretend that they have the spirit, and so turn away from 
the strait rule of the Holy Scriptures, they have a spirit indeed, 
but it is a fanatical spirit, a spirit of delusion and giddiness ; but 
the Spirit of God, that leads his children in the way of truth, 
and is for that purpose sent them from heaven to guide them 
thither, squares their thoughts and ways to that rule whereof it 
is the author, and that Word, which was inspired by it, and sanc- 
tifies them to obedience.” 

All this, in every caSe of faith, is matter not of theory, but 
experience, not of assertion, but of life. Every Christian knows 
that just in propoition as the heart has been drawn out after God, 
God’s Word has come with power, with an unassailable convic- 
tion, while in proportion to the decay or dullness of the affections 
there has settled down over it a cloud of obscurity and doubt. 
Difficulties rise up, and truths disappear. But when the tide of 
holy feeling is full, then every inlet is a practicable harbor of 
deep water; then those reefs are covered, and may be sailed over, 
which, when the tide is out, present impracticable barriers, and 
then a fleet may sail where, at low water, there are nothing but 
mud flats. 

It may possibly be objected that herein we make the substance 
and proof of the Word of God to consist in a strong undoubting 

ersuasion of the soul. But the Word of God is always the same ; 
it liveth and abideth forever ; it does not depend on faith, though 
faith depends on it. Faith simply sees it as it is. We discard 
not, nor disesteem, the external evidences connected with, and 
growing out of the Word of God. We say growing out of, for it 
is they that are dependent upon God’s Word, and not God’s Word 
dependent upon them. There is a mode of presenting and en- 
forcing the external evidence, which makes the Word of God 
ineffectual without it. The evidences of Christianity are depen- 
dent on the Word of God, but the Word of God is not dependent 
on the evidences of Christianity. ‘The Word of God isitself the 
evidence, as it is the living substance of Christianity. ‘The ex- 
ternal evidence is increasing perpetually; and if age after age 
men had to run through the whole series of defences constructed 
by the ingenuity of man, as if all sight and conviction of God in 
His Word depended upon them, at that rate, the more of evidence, 


the less of God. The day will come, when even a whole life 
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time would scarce be enough to run over, even superficially, the 
vast fields of demonstration in regard to God’s Word; and who 
then would have time to become a believer, if belief depended on 
the knowledge of external proof? The believing heart exclaims, 
clear away all this rubbish, and let me see God. Evidence is 
good, but God is better. Let me see and hear God; then there 
will be evidence. | 

External evidence, as good Mr. Berridge used to say of 
learning, in comparison with piety, “is a good stone to throw at 
a dog to stop his barking.”” It is good to meet the objections of 
infidels, good to show that no counter proof can be brought 
against your argument; good also for the mind to fall back upon 
in times when the spiritual vision is dark, the soul clouded, and 
only the earthly understanding wakeful ; good, possibly, some- 
times to disarm prejudice in a mind beclouded with error, and to 
throw down the breastworks of the great adversary of souls. But 
it is worthy of notice that the apostles, as preachers of the 
Word, never appealed to external evidence, but only to the Word. 
They argued not on testimony, man-ward, but on authority, God- 
ward. In the language of Mr. Halyburton, ‘‘ The way they took 
to persuade the unbelieving world to receive the gospel was not 
by proposing the arguments commonly insisted on now for prov- 
ing the truth of their doctrine, nor working, nor insisting upon 
miracles wrought by them, for confirmation of the truth, but by a 
bare proposal of the truth, and a sincere manifestation of it to 
consciences, in the name of God they proceeded and demanded 
acceptance of it, as the Word of God, and not of man; and by 
this means they converted the world.” And truly, the Word of 
God being, as himself, living, abiding, immutable, whenever, and 
however it comes, it comes with Driving avutTuority, and needs 
no attendant to usher it in, no herald to demonstrate its dignity. 

The intuition of this Divine authority is the persuasion and 
possession of a right heart. An evil heart never has this faith. 
An evil heart may believe a lie, may have a very strong persua- 
sion of the truth of an evil book, but it will never have that con- 
viction of the Word of God as His Word, which only a good 
heart can have. Forin Divine things God’s light, God’s logic, 
is that of love; and it is only the believing mind, surrounded 
with the atmosphere of love, that receives and understands it. 
It is only an unbelieving, resisting, unloving mind, that is bound, 
chained, and cast into prison by mere argument. The letter 
killeth, but the Spirit giveth life. Lord Bacon speaks of the 
lumen siccum, the dry light of the understanding, unbeclouded by 
the humors of the passions, as the true light; and in human 
things, or with reference to evil prejudice, it may be so ; but in 
Divine things, with reference to the affections, it is not so. We 
must have the dumen madidum, the light softened by the affec- 
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tions, or we may be changed, and yet not made believing. There 
is a light of the understanding merely, which utterly fails to con- 
vince, a lumen siccum, a dry light, in which the mind dies for 
want or moisture. ‘There are truths in the Word of God of sueh 
a nature, that the fervor of the affections constitutes the only 
medium of salutary communication with them, and of believing 
communion. If this fervor of the affections be absent, and yet 
the soul be carried into the atmosphere of such truths, it is quite 
intolerable ; rather than endure them, it will reject them, and the 
Word of God along with them. 
Our blessed Lord says,—My sneer hear my voice, but 

a stranger’s voice will they not hear. He that doeth my will 
shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God. It is my sheep 
who hear ; not the goats nor the wolves, who are not expected to 
hear, but with terror. It is my sheep who hear, and my voice 
which alone they will hear, which alone is divine. When the 
Word of God speaks, and men do not recognize the Divine voice, 
it is simply because of moral evil in themselves; it is because 
they are goats or wolves, and not sheep. I know my sheep, and 
am known of mine. They know the voice of the Shepherd, the 
voice of God. ‘That voice speaks to all the sheep, is spoken for 
all, in every generation. It speaks just as audibly now, and as 
directly to each one of us, as to the prophets and apostles. The 
Word of God liveth and abideth forever. 'To the soul that hears 
it in faith, it carries in itself conviction as the voice of God; in 
itself, not in human testimony. And the soul that lives rightly 
upon God’s Word, comes to Him daily for it, and listens daily to 
His voice. Give us day by day our daily bread. The power of 
this bread depends upon God giving it. Ifthe soul come not to 
God for it, the volume called the Word will not provide it, as the 
food of the soul. The soul must come, not merely to the volume, 
but to God. In coming to the volume it must come toGod. The 
true evidence and power of the gospel is in thus coming and lis- 
tening to God Himself. Receive the living bread, the heavenly 
manna from Him alone. The meanest, most illiterate child of 
God, thus coming, has a power of sight, and of spiritual eommu- 
nion, an enlargement of soul, and an unmistakable certainty of 
judgment, such as the proudest philosopher never arrived at. 

Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door. 

Pillow and bobbins all her little store, 

Content, though mean, and cheerful, if not gay, 

Shuffling her threads about, the live-long day, 

Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 

Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light, 

She for her humble sphere by nature fit, 

Has little understanding and no wit, 


Receives no praise, but though her lot be such, 
Toilsome and indigent, she renders much. 
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Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew, 
And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 


The witness of the Spirit of God is then the only admissible 
and irresistible witness to the Word of God. “For the same 
Holy Spirit,”’ says Archbishop Usher, “that inspired the Scrip- 
tures inclineth the hearts of God’s children to believe what is 
revealed in them, and inwardly assureth them, above all reasons 
and arguments, that these are the Scriptures of God. Therefore, 
the Lord by the prophet Isaiah promiseth to join His Spirit with 
His Word, and that it shall remain with His children forever. 
And so in other promises. This testimony of God’s Spirit in the 
hearts of His faithful, as it is peculiar to the Word of God, so it 
is greater than any human persuasions grounded upon reason or 
witnesses of men ;. unto which it is unmeet that the Word of God 
should be subject, as papists hold when they teach that the Scrip- 
tures receive their authority from the church. For by thus 
hanging the credit and authority of the Scriptures on the church’s 
sentence, they make the church’s word of greater credit than the 
Word of God, whereas the Scriptures eannot be judged or sen- 
tenced of any, and God only is a worthy witness of Himself, in 
His Word and by His Spirit, which give mutual testimony one 
of the other, and work that assurance of faith in His children that 
no human demonstrations can make, nor any persuasions or en- 
forcements of the world can remove.” 

With this agrees the testimony of men like Halyburton, Ed- 
wards, Calvin, and other great and profound souls of vast profi- 
ciency in the things of God. They all declare that God’s Word 
cannot receive, nor be supported by the testimony of man. God 
is His own witness, His own interpreter within the soul. “ If 
the evidence of the gospel,’ says Edwards, “ depended only on 
history, and on such reasoning as learned men only are capable 
of, it would be above the reach of by far the greatest part of 
mankind. But persons with an ordinary degree of knowledge 
are capable, without a subtle and long train of reasoning, to see 
the Divine excellency of the things of religion. They are 
capable of being taught by the Spirit of God, as well as learned 
men. The evidence this way obtained is vastly better and more 
satisfactory than al] that can be obtained by the arguings of 
those that are the most learned and the greatest masters of reason. 
And babes are as capable of knowing these things, as the wise 
and prudent, and they are often hid from these when they are 
revealed to those.” 

Here we would add an extract from the Essay by Halyburton, 
the title of which we have prefixed to this article. But we must 
reserve that, with the consequences flowing from his train of 
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argument in respect to the witnessing ministry, duties, and 
responsibilities of the church, in regard to the Word, for a more 
deliberate and unfettered consideration. 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY SPIRIT. 


By Professor Tayier’ Lewis, L.L.D., University of New York. 


Wenz it possible for a man to be suddenly transferred to the 
scenes and associations of some period very remote from the 
present, the first impression would, doubtless, be one of surprise 
at the strange aspect of every thing around him. Laws, lan- 
guage, customs, all merely external institutions, would seem to 
belong to a different order of things, and almost to a different 
species. ‘* A change,’’ however, we may believe, ‘ would soon 
come over the spirit of his dream.”” When the new emotions 
called forth by the mere outward survey had subsided, another 
and very different feeling would most probably spring up in the 
soul. As the differences arising from external institution had 
thus lost their first aspect of strangeness to the sense, there would 
come forth, more and more, the strong emotion of wonder at the 
unchangeableness of human nature. How like ourselves, would 
be the growing thought—the same motives, the same moral 
instincts, the same depravity, the same selfishness, the same 
unsatisfied, and never to be satisfied, desire to extract the highest 
good from the present world, the same restless dread, coming 
whence they know not, and which all their worldliness cannot 
wholly stifle, respecting the retributions of an unseen future sta‘e. 
And then there would come next the thought of a closer resem- 
blance, even in external forms, than had at first been imagined. 
A discovery of the unchanging conformity of the inward life 
would begin to impress a corresponding aspect on the outward ; 
and hundreds of striking coincidences, in matters both of public 
and private institution, would fill us with surprise on account of 
their very near resemblance to our own. 

The cultivation of this feeling, and the enlarged view which 
comes from such a contemplation of miuhin’, form the true 
essential elements of that much misunderstood state of mind 
and opinion commonly called conservatism. No term has been 
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more loosely employed, or more deserves that an effort be made 
to set it in the clearest light. With many it is only another 
name for ignorance, prejudice, unreasonable attachment to the 
past, a foolish contempt of the present, and a still more stupid 
dread of the future. Itis, with them, the foe of humanity, the 
stubborn opponent of all attempts to meliorate the condition of 
mankind, the grand obstacle which must be swept away before 
the car of progress can move on rapidly to the future glory. 

There is, it may be admitted, a spurious conservatism, which 
has done much to bring discredit on that noble feeling of human- 
ity implied by the word in its true and legitimate conception. 
There are many who, without either reason, or intelligence, or 
honest enthusiasm, assume this attitude both in church and state. 
They are the men who look upon government as a very useful 
machine to keep the masses in order, and to preserve the rights 
of property. ‘They are ever crying out lustily against agrarianism, 
and would characterise even many a true reform by that odious 
name. Property is their everlasting watchword ; religion and 
morality are very good, because they tend to its security. These 
are the men who would go to church to set a good example to 
the common people. They are great sticklers for chaplains and 
prayers in Congress, as being very decent, very respectful to 
religion, and therefore very conservative. They have great 
respect for morals, and education, and all that, as the support of 
political institutions, and, therefore, an admirable thing for the 
turbulent masses, who have not the inducement to order arisin 
from high-standing and large estates. Besides, infidelity oad 
radicalism have heretofore been vulgar, and then, there are the 
fine sounding terms, reverence, and antiquity, and law and order, 
and first, and last, and every where, the rights of property. All 
this is yet exceedingly respectable, ind, therefore, Christianity 
must be patronised as the support of government. and government 
is to be upheld for the defence of property, and thus—ever 
travelling round and round in the same endless circle—the rights 
of property, they contend, must be maintained as the very ground 
and object of the constitution of society. The protection of man 
against himself, that is, of the higher classes, or rather, the 
wealthier bourgeois, against the ye rabble, is their ideal of 
government. Of law and civil institutions, as possessing in 
themselves an ever elevating and humanizing power they have 
no conception. In short, this Hobbean species of conservatism 
is as vulgarly utilitarian and selfish as the radicalism it so 
fiercely and proudly denounces, without manifesting any of those 
nobler, enthusiastic qualities by which the latter frequently 
challenges our admiration and respect. 

What, then, is true conservatism? It may seem an affectation 
of paradox, and yet, we would venture to set forth, asits chief trait, 
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its beld and decided opposition to the spirit of formalism. It is 
a contemner of forms and mere outward institutions; whilst radi- 
calism, and spurious conservatism, may be justly charged with 
being, each in its own way, a blind worshipper of both. In the 
second place, we would assert, what may seem to some another 
paradox equally strange, that a sound conservatism is the true 
friend, and the only true friend, of that substantial progress 
which is ever marred and impeded by the revolutionary spirit. 
It presents the only true ground of such progress ; because, 
holding to the essential oneness of humanity in the highest sense, 
it rejects every dream of the present or the future that would cut 
loose from the world’s past historical life, or would vainly hope 
to realize, under institutions entirely new, any idea which has 
not existed, and may not yet be developed in such as have long 
been familiar to mankind. In the third place, it has far more of a 
kindly humanity than radicalism, with all the boast which the 
latter is ever making of its irrepressible philanthropy. It more 
heartily adopts the maxim of the Roman dramatic poet— 


Homo sum, nihil humani a me alienum puto. 


It sees, and ever delights to see, the past living over again in 
the present, substantially the same life, though refined and car- 
ried forward by the gradual falling away of circumstantial evils ; 
and this, through the general amelioration of society, in all its 
departments, rather than by any abrupt change of constitution. 
It sees also the present in every leading event of the past, and 
loves to trace back, through the whole line of mankind, the same 
unchanging ideas, the same law of the conscience, the same funda- 
mental political truths growing directly out of the constitution of 
human nature—yea, too, amid all diversities and corruptions of 
outward ritual, the same elemental religious feelings,—whether 
derived from one ancient common source, or so impressed on the 
human soul by its Creator, that however it may darken and cor- 
rupt them, there have remained in all ages, and among all na- 
tions, something of the same ideas of sin, of a fallen state, of 
expiation, of a dread future existence, of redemption under some 
form, and of law and government in this world, having, in some 
way, an authority and a sanction from the Divine and invisible. 

However paradoxical it may seem, radicalism, on the other 
hand, may be briefly characterized as formal, and the radical as 
a great formalist. In other words, it attaches vast intrinsic im- 
portance to certain imagined forms and institutions. It traces 
all evils to those which it condemns, and expects all good from 
others which it would substitute in their places. It cuts loose 
from all previous aspects of humanity ; finds no good in the pest, 
but little worthy of preservation in the present, and all glory, 
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unmixed with shade, in the future. It talks loudly of humanity, 
and yet is practically marked by a predominant individualizing 
tendency; so that it not only would sever the present generation 
from all others, and call upon it to work out its own separate des- 
tiny by new and utterly untried methods, but would also seek 
most falsely to magnify the importance of the individual, 
viewed aside from that in which his true importance must ever 
consist,—namely, his relations, as a member of the family, the 
neighborhood, the state, and the church. 

True conservatism, we have said, is a liveral spirit, rising above 
forms to the purer life of principles and ideas. The very contrary 
position we know has been often taken, but still would we main- 
tain our apparent paradox. ‘True conservatism is conserving, 
for this very reason, that although it acknowledges certain grand 
outlines which God has immutably fixed in the three great 
departments of relation, the domestic, the political, and the 
ecclesiastical,—and which, in their primary elements, are never 
to be meddled with,—it also regards all outward institutions as 
having their value, and consequent legitimacy, only in subordi- 
nation to the preservation of these fundamental ideas among men. 
Considering forms, therefore, as, in themselves, of little conse- 
quence, it is conservative of existing institutions; and this, for 
two substantial reasons. In the first place, it regards time, and 
the gradual but certain improvement of the race, through the 
advance of science, philosophy, and religion, as the great means 
of progress, whatever may be the forms through which they 
operate,—causing monarchies and republics to share alike in their 
progressive meliorating influences, and bringing both under the 
same humanizing sentiment of the common mind of the race, 
which is ever carrying on the great work with far more strength 
and certainty, when undisturbed, than any imaginary magical 
power of any particularform. In the second place, the true con- 
servative knows that the contrary feeling, ever turbulent and 
revolutionary, actually destroy the good at which it professes to 
aim, by the very fact of trusting to mere change of form, and thus 
despising, and, because despising, losing the far higher influ- 
ences through which alone any forms are available for good. It 
is hard to be profound here, if we would. The truth lies too 
near the surface ; however much satan may blind men, and 
cause them to overlook it. If man is depraved, and very de- 
praved, then is the recognition of it the cardinal truth in political 
philosophy. If man is depraved, and very depraved, nothing is 
more important than that he should know it. Nothing, on the « 
other hand, can be more mischievous, than anything, be it pas- 
sion, be it sentiment, be it philosophy, which blinds him to his 
own fallen nature; which leads him to seek the causes of his 
miseries, in certain mere outward forms of government, or which 
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makes him regard other mere forms as that cure which can only 
come from a true knowledge of his real condition, from a hum- 
bling distrust of himself, and from a reverential attitude in view 
of his Maker’s law, and the lifetocome. Hf there bea difference, 
then we have here something of a test. Those forms are worst 
which do most to foster the false feeling ; those are best which 
have a tendency to check or suppress its growth. It may be that 
the restless spirit of man is thus condemned to make trial of all 
forms, and to experience their utter vanity in themselves, ax the 
only means by which the great lesson may be not only theoreti- 
cally but practically and enduringly learned. Is man capable of 
self-covernment? We would not ne an absolute denial, but 
would only say,—certainly not, whilst he is ever boasting of it,— 
certainly not, whilst he is so blind and so absurd, as to believe 
that any mere form can elevate him above his own passions, and 
his own selfishness. 

But the ultra-radical, as we have said, is ever an ultra-formalist. 
Blind to the true disease of human nature, he is ever charging 
it upon the institutions of society. If this could only be 
put down, or that idolized form put in its place, then would 
come at length the golden age. Just as some spurious conser- 
vatives of the Tory school can never conceive of a church with- 
out a bishop, or a state without a King and House of Lords, so 
he aiso sees nothing good, nothing hopeful, unless the most 
unchecked democracy predominate alike in the civil and eccle- 
siastical constitution. Could this democracy everywhere sup- 
—_ monarchy, then would shine out man’s semi-angelic nature. 

umanity, so long trampled on by humanity, would rise again to 
fall no more. The condemned forms, therefore, are violent] 
changed. A short period of excitement follows, during which 
a mock heroic is the order of the day ; and then it is found that 
the restless invalid has only turned himself upon his feverish 
couch, perhaps to a more disadvantageous position than before, 
but he has not arisen, he cannot arise, take up his bed and walk. 
What little advance had been gradually made before is lost in the 
revolutionary tumult. Political power, by a law of corrupt 
humanity, soon settles down again into the hands of a few; but 
without that orderly guidance which weakened its mischief, and 
actually turned it to good, under previous established institutions. 
The people have erected their barricades, they have overturned 
the throne, but they have not expelled the unseen spiritual 
monarch, the dread evil power, that tyrannizes over them the 
more unrelentingly in consequence of that very revolutionary 
feeling which causes them, more than ever, to lose sight of the 
true source of all the woes of humanity. In the fustian and 
rant so common a few months ago, nations were said to have lain 
down at night in chains, and to have awaked in the morning to 
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liberty, redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled; but time 
passes on, and it is soon found that they have only changed an 
old form of subjection for a servitude still deeper and more gall- 
ing. The glorious liberty of law has given place to the intole- 
rable bondage of licentiousness. And then, too, there almost 
seems an actual challege to the Almighty, to bring to naught that 
which so proudly denies what He has pronounced true of 
man, and which so boastingly seeks to ground our well-being on 
a foundation He has declared so inadequate. 

It is not denied that there may exist at times the right of vio- 
lent revolution. But such have been ever cases, most clearly 
marked, of intolerable oppression without any other hope of 
relief. They have generally, too, been instances of resistance to 
foreign or extra territorial domination; where a conquered or 
colonized country has revolted from a rule exercised in violation 
of acknowledged right or existing law. Such was the revolt of 
the Dutch from the domination of the Spaniard; such was our 
secession, (improperly styled revolution,) from the foreign mother 
country ; such seems to be now the resistance of the Italians to 
the Austrian rule, the most justifiable of all the late movements in 
Europe. Others again, of a different class, have been violent 
efforts to right the ship of state, when some department of the 
government had usurped an undue and unconstitutional power 
over the others,—efforts conservative even of that which they 
aimed to rectify—as in the Scottish war against Stuart oppression, 
and inthe English revolution of 1688. These, however, as we 
have said, or some of them, have been, marked cases, on which 
God may be said to have set his seal in the characters of the 
chief men who were raised up for their accomplishment,—men 
serious, grave, devout, of high, heroic and religious bearing,— 
men, in short, in almost all respects the opposite of the frivolous, 
the animal, or, at the highest, sentimental and poetical cast, who 
have figured in the late revolutions of Europe. 

But the present revolutionary period is, in many respects, sut 
generis. It is not so much resistance, even alledged resistance, 
to actual oppression, either foreign or domestic, as a war for ab- 
stract rights. In other cases, (in its common application to which 
the word revolution, we think, is a misnomer,) all the internal, 
civil, and domestic institutions of the land remained as before, or 
with unsubstantial modifications to adapt them toa new relation. 
But now the claim comes fully up to the spirit of the word. It is 
the period of revolutions, of rolling over and over ; and this right 
of revolution, or rolling over, has no place or principle at which 
it can consistently stop. Itis, in fact, the claim to destroy civil 
institutions, and that, too, as a matter of inalienable right, when- 
ever it can be ascertained that they are disagreeable, in any way, 
to any number possessed of the present physical force for that 
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purpose. Can any sane man believe that the right thus asserted 
will stop at a provisional democratic council, or a national assem- 
bly, any more than at a king, or a chamber of deputies? That 
when it has destroyed all that has heretofore been deemed sacred 
in political institutions, it will stop at property, or refrain from 
invading the social and domestic relations ?—the moment there 
is an entire cutting loose from the past, and an assertion of the 
absolute right of any generation, and of any present collection of 
men, to begin de novo, it is utterly impossible to establish any 
foundation, or to assign any limit. 

The great problem in political philosophy is, to get, as the 
support of the very idea of government, something out of the 
present governed, and which may be supposed to survive all 
outward mutations,—something which shall be held sacred as a 
permanent bond of connection with the past historical life of a 
people,—something which room to past generations as well as 
the present, which connects the living with the dead, and with 
those who are yet unborn, and which, therefore, the present 
masses, being but a part of a whole, have no right utterly to dis- 
pense with. Something of this kind, be it ever so flexible or 
elastic, has been supposed to belong necessarily to every idea of 
government rising at all above the sensual conception of present 
physical force. It has been sought in a line of descent,—in the 
preservation of a monarchical principle, reduced to its lowest 
elements of power, and surrounded with popular checks intended 
to regulate but not destroy. It has been sought in certain funda- 
mental ideas brought in at the birth of a nation, and which it 
was supposed would be held sacred through all outward changes. 
Even the very instincts of the demagogue acknowledge some- 
thing of this kind, when, without knowing what he means, he 
babbles about the “ genius of our institutions.”” This principle 
has been sought in antiquity, and ina reverence for law which 
becomes stronger and stronger as it advances in 0 It has 
been supposed that it might be found in constitutional provisions 
attempted to be placed beyond the power of present majorities ; 
provisions regarded as connected with the revered name of the 
fathers of the republic, and, therefore, as possessing a sacredness 
which would preserve them as the unchanged ground of all other 
changes—something, in short, which might justly call out the 
rational feeling of reverence as for that which is above us, even 
although we ourselves had aided in giving it that high place, 
something which must remain when generations pass away,— 
thus standing as a faint symbol of the divisa; and a link of con- 
nection with the universal government of God. In these ways 
has there been earnestly desired, even in governments outward:y 
the most popular, that which should run through the nation’s 
historical life—making it one continued existence, having all its 
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modifications, be they of less or greater flexibility, flowing 
from such fundamental ideas or law; and this fundamental law 
itself, if susceptible of outward changes, having them always in 
accordance with the still deeper and more remote law which 
regulates its own organism. In consequence of a feeling of this 
necessity, minds as acute and profound as the world has ever 
known have concluded that some form of monarchy was essential 
to the preservation of this indispensable idea, and that, let 
government be ever so popular in the greater part of its insti- 
tutions, there must, after all, be a visible, acknowledged, power, 
back of the present popular will, in which this continuity of 
— life must be supposed to reside. Nothing shows how 
ittle true thinking or true independence of thought there reall 
is among us, with all our boasting of it, than the way in whiab 
we follow our editors and lecturers, and political declaimers, in 
the universal taking for granted, that an opinion most profoundly 
entertained by such men as Burke, and Arnold, and Coleridge, 
and Hall, and Chalmers, and Whately, is hardly worth a refuta- 
tion by the most superficial sophist of the land. We may 
rationally feel that we have sought and sound this vital principle 
in some better way—better at least for us—but he is utterly 
unworthy of the name of statesman who does not acknow- 
ledge the difficulty of the problem, and the importance of having 
something out of the direct power of the present; unless it 
chooses violently to sunder all connection with previous institu- 
tions, by the mere volition and physical strength of revolution. 
Even France, in all her former convulsions, never wholly lost 
sight of this principle. Every step from the assembling of the 
Notables and States-general, in the movements of the last century, 
had been connected with former legislation by some link having 
the spirit and form of law. However irregular and spasmodic, 
yet + sa h all these went the national life, under all the forms 
of the old reduced monarchy, the republic, the empire, the 
restored monarchy, the second revolution which preserved the 
legislative bodies or chambers, down to the last revolution of 
February. Here commences a new era. Here was the first 
violent sundering of all connection with the past. All depart- 
ments went ata single blow. Some institutions remained, not 
as having any authority from the preceding, but as a matter of 
necessity—just as the cities, the public buildings, the roads, and 
the masses themselves survived. But as far as any idea of 
government is concerned, the Parisian mob having the then 
present physical force, resolved to begin anew. All on which 
they could put their hands was virtually abolished. Half a 
dozen men, in the midst of uproar and confusion, assumed to 
originate a new national existence for thirty million. From this 
indeed, may grow out something having the main elements of 
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overnment. It may repudiate the suicidal doctrine in which it 

ad its origin, and may thus become entitled to the good wishes 
of every conservative mind. But as far as the idea of this last 
revolution is concerned, France can never have any government 
without retracing some of her steps. The only acknowledged 
doctrine now is the inherent right of the stronger part of the 
population, nearest to the seat of government, to break it down 
whenever it is disagreeable to them; they being the only judges. 
For here is the difference between this and all other events that 
have borne the name of revolution. It is not simply the right to 
rectify constitutional disorders in one department through the 
action of other departments of the government. It is not merely 
the right to resist intolerable physical oppression—for this could 
not be said to be the case jn France under the rule of Guizot and 
Louis Philippe—but it is the assertion of the naked abstract 
right of revolution, at any time, on the ground that any present 
government is obnoxious to the masses in its vicinity. It is a 
principle opposed to all government, republican as well as 
monarchical. Against its destructive application not even the 
most extreme flexibility can avail. No provision in respect to 
constitutional changes, no restrictions, such as we have in all 
our states, as to time, or place, or numbers, or mode of proceeding, 
can be any allowed obstacle in the way of those who know they 
have the physical force, and do not choose to wait for such pro- 
ceedings,—alleging as a reason therefor either fancied inconve- 
nience, or the assumed danger which delay may bring to their 
es or acting from the merest caprice of the moment. Physi- 
cal force, it is true, may destroy any government; it may destroy 
the works of God. But in France, this, if we may use the 
paradox, has been legitimated. The right of revolution, or of 
unfixing all things, if we may employ the word in so strange a 
sense, is the only fixed principle of the nation; and even the 
nation remains the nation, and does not become numberless 
nations, or parts of other nations, no longer than the aggregate 
wills of these parts consent to remain together. 

Now it is such a revolution, and such a principle as this, 
which has been extravagantly lauded from one end of our land 
to the other. How few enquired, or even thought, the enquiries 
pertinent, whether or not instead of intolerable physical oppres- 
sion, the government of France, during the past eighteen years, 
had been so peacefully and well administered, that the physical 
comfort and outward prosperity of the masses, had been more 
advanced than during any previous eighteen years of her his- 
tory; or whether during this period, there had not been a sub- 
stantial progress, a gradual, yet most sure tendency towards an 
equalization of property, wd a decided advance in all the ele- 
ments of national wealth. It appears from the very statistics of 
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the revolutionary government, that the deposits in the saving banks 
of France had increased, since 1830, from seventy to four hun- 
dred millions of francs—four times as much as they had ever 
been before. What better evidence could the science of political 
economy furnish of the substantial progress of the laboring 
classes? But ail this must go for nothing. Every Frenchman 
had not the elective franchise, and therefore nothing was thought 
of but the glorious and unalienable right to overturn a monar- 
chy, simply because it was a monarchy, and it pleased the masses to 
exercise their accidentally-developed power in crushing it. How 
few deemed it pertinent to ask, why a charter monarchy and a 
representative chamber in France, should, in the language of the 
day, be driven into the Seine, any more than a swesihent and 
congress should, by a like summary process, be driven into the 
Potomac? How few enquired whether this elected king had faith- 
fully observed the charter to which he had sworn? It seemed, 
on the other hand, to be everywhere taken for granted, that he 
was bound to violate it in giving to French institutions more of 
a democratic tendency than was consistent with its spirit. How 
few thought it at all worth while to enquire, whether or not, in 
those eighteen years, that charter had received more or less stabs 
than our own constitution during the same period ; or whether the 
administration of Louis Philippe and Guizot had furnished as 
many, or even any, examples of men pronounced innocent of all 
crime by the highest judicial tribunal in the land, and yet retained 
in chains, as monuments of the feebleness of the law, and the 
strength of the executive will,—or whether, appointments to 
office in France had actually been attended with any more cor- 
ruption than had characterized the abominable party system 
which has so long prevailed among ourselves,—or whether, the 
men thrown out of this revolutionary volcano were likely, on any 
known probabilities of human history, to be any more honest or 
capable instruments of good than the illustrious historian and 
philosopher, and long-tried statesman, whom they had driven 
into exile. How much thinking and reasoning on the past his- 
tory of France was exhibited by political men and political par- 
ties among us, in that disgraceful strife to see who should be fore- 
most and loudest in the recognition of the first provisional govern- 
ment, and in fustian eulogies of those mock heroics of February, 
which, when afterwards unsuccessfully repeated by the very same 
men, were hissed from the stage as the acts of the canaille? 
That Lamartine, in his history of the Girondist, had just been the 
apologist of Robespierre, was sufficient ground of suspicion 
against him, notwithstanding his sentimental eulogies of the new 
Christianity,—a suspicion which should have been increased b 

his cordial association with such men as Ledru Rollin, Albert, 
and Louis Blanc; and yet, even the most thoughtful man, we 
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willingly concede, might be pardoned for not having anticipated 
that this provisional government would, in a few short months, 
present that odious spectacle of corruption, intrigue, recklessness, 
frivolity, ferocity, and imbecility, of which the late disclosures 
have furnished such irresistible evidence. The great inquiry for 

oliticians and political economists, was simply this,—Is there, 
in reality, any rational prospect, that the thirty millions of France 
will be, either physically or morally, more prosperous, more ele- 
vated, and, in a word, more happy, during the eighteen years to 
come, than in those that have just passed? For our more seri- 
ous and Christian men there were questions of a still higher 
order; and yet, with all respect we ask it, what proportion 
of them seemed to think, or cared to ask themselves, whether 
there could possibly be any sin in thus violently overturning a 
government in the full exercise of its established action as the 
heart of political life to so great an empire,—or whether Paul’s 
solemn admonition on this head had any meaning,—or whether 
there was any reality in the stern denunciations which the Bible 
pronounces on those who are given to change,—or whether, in 
short, there could be, in modern times, any state of things, to 
which those ancient declarations of the Holy Scriptures of never 
changing truth, could, by any possibility, have the least applica- 
tion, as implying a precept to be broken, ora sin to be committed. 

All such questions seemed, in a great measure, to have been 
unthought of, or, if suggested, to have been repelled as utterly 
impertinent—as having nothing to do with the great idea of the 
day. It was the right, the imprescriptible, the unalienable right 
to overturn a monarchy,—a right to be exercised simply because 
it was a right, whatever might be the intrinsic value of the thing 
destroyed, or however great the evils consequent upon its 
destruction. 

Right here is found one of the most mischievous moral and 
political heresies of theday. Itis this unnatural separation of the 
noun right, from the adjective right—this deification of the one 
at the expense of the other. It is this propensity to substitute a 
phantom which no one has ever been able to define, for a wise 
regard to man’s truest dignity and happiness ; and this grounded 
not on unmeaning claims of abstract right, terminating in each 
man regarded as an isolated individual, but on those immutable 
principles of order which bind “oe families, and societies, 
and states, and churches, and worlds, into one harmonious sys- 
tem pervading the universe of God,—making duties before rights, 
or, in other words, deriving all rights from antecedent social and 
political relations, and rg ye to the individual as his only 
right, the right discharge of the duties growing out of those 
Divinely-appointed relations which have for their end the highest 
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good of society, as the only true mode through which can ever 
be secured the highest good of the individual member. 

When we call to mind the manner in which this French explo- 
sion was received among us, there can hardly be imagined a 
more striking caricature of the claim so proudly set up for this, 
as being, beyond all others a most remarkably thinking age, an 
age of independent examination, and of men who can, and who 
dare, think for themselves. Bnt what proportion, we would re- 
spectfully ask, did really think for themselves in these matters ? 
How many were content to have all their thinking done for them 
by others, who are themselves duped by the echo of their own 
voices, and merely repeat the public sentiment which comes back 
to them as the hollow reverberation of their own unreasoning 
clamor? We would, by no means, say, that there are none, or 
even few reflecting out among us, but they are not of those who 
are most conspicuous in sending forth their public opinion from 
the press, and the political rostrum, and the halls of our religious 
anniversaries. Whatever may be its boasting claims, it may be 
as boldly said, that this is not remarkable for being a rn the 
age. Facts show that there is not a prevailing independence of 
thought, in that true sense of the term, which denotes the power 
of forming opinions independent of the magnifying and distorting 
influences which come pressing most directly upon us, because 
they are those with which we are in most immediate contact. If 
such declarations should seem to betray a want of modesty, let it 
be remembered that our own times are, beyond all others, boast- 
ful and disdainful in respect to all that have preceeded; and, if 
facts show that there is an egregious fallacy in this extravagant 
claim of independent thinking, it should be rebuked in a tone as 
decided as those in which the groundless pretension is put forth. 

With the most heartfelt respect and esteem would I speak of 
the professedly religious men of our Jand. With all their faults, 
and however much they may share in some of the moral epidem- 
mics of the day, <hey are, after all, ‘ the salt of the earth.” They 
truly love Christ’s kingdom ; and joyfully hail every movement 
which may tend, even in appearance, to free the church from 
thraldom, and exalt it to its place ‘ on the tops of the moun- 
tains,’’ where “all nations shal! flow untoit.” It was not unna- 
tural, therefore, that many of the truest Christians should be car- 
ried along by that wave of public upinion that has been set in 
motion by these late events in Europe. With the utmost defer- 
ence, however, would I dissent from the estimate formed by many 
in respect to their nature and their results. There is a species 
of blind optimism on this subject, which prevents all careful ex- 
amination, by its method of assuming, as clear and certain, the 
very position on which rests the greatest doubt. Revolutionary 
movements are assumed to be the direct act of God. The Lord 
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is solemnly invoked to carry on His glorious work, and “ over- 
turn, and overturn, and overturn,’’ until a way is cleared for 
Christianity, in the utter destruction of all human institutions. 
The state in alliance with the church is regarded as so great 
an evil, that it causes them to look with extravagant hope to an 
experiment which has as yet been so imperfectly tried, and only 
among a people where the religious element had previously been 
diffused through all their civil institutions. Even under these 
circumstances, it is far from being settled that the state in alli- 
ance with the church, bad as such alliance may be, is a greater 
evil than the one with which God may yet permit the world to 
be visited—namely—the state militant, or warring with the 
church. It may yet be found, that the idea of neutrality is the 
most delusive of drcams. Can the individual man be neutral in 
respect to a power so high and so exacting as Christianity ? Can 
masses, composed of individuals, and, as masses, often manifest- 
ing the anti-religious spirit in forms surpassing any exhibitions 
of the individual enmity—shall masses, we say, be any the more 
expected to rdmain neutral towards an imperium in imperio that 
claims to rule over the highest part of our nature, and, through 
it, over every subordinate sphere? Is it, then, so easy to define 
exactly the limits of the spiritual and the temporal, the moral 
and the religious, the civil and the ecclesiastical? Is it so very 
practicable a matter to keep these all in their respective places, 
and, while thus separate, to maintain the peace among them with 
a perfect Gallio-like impartiality? The infidel, perhaps, would 
find no difficulty in this, simply because he would annihilate the 
one class, and make the other all in all. The Christian, on the 
other hand, knows that all the true value of the lower and the 
earthly comes from its connection with the higher and the 
heavenly. If so, the former cannot be set up as separate, with- 
out, at the same time, making them antagonist interests. Church 
and state cannot be wholly divorced, to use the language of the 
day, without putting them in opposing attitudes. ‘The very lan- 
guage implies jealousy, suspicion, antagonism. The infidel, 
also, and the worldling, from their stand-point, perceive intui- 
tively the same truth, They know there can be no true peace 
between them and serious religion unfolding the claims of a 
higher government, and of a spiritual retribution. An absolute 
separation, then, only brings this out in clearer and stronger 
relief. The more religion is thus divorced, the more and more 
do they know it as an enemy, the great troubler of their soul’s 
false peace. Hence they cannot be indifferent, either as individ- 
uals, or as members of a civil organism. Hence, too, a constant 
tendency to transfer this vitiosity of the members into the gen- 
eral diathesis of the body politic itself. The state, therefore, 
cannot be neutral. It must be, and will be, for or against; it 
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will be Christian or anti-Christian, religious or irreligious. 
France furnished proof enough of this in her former convulsions ; 
Switzerland is proving it now. And what is the testimony of 
our own country? Are there not signs which should set every 
Christian on the trembling watch? Where, in cases of direct or 
indirect collision between Christianity and the infidel spirit—and 
these cases are increasing both in number and importance—has 
not the latter in the end prevailed? Who can doubt this, after 
observing the course of legislation in respect to oaths, and immo- 
ralities, and the Sabbath, and the all-important matter of educa- 
tion. How superficial, then, the thought, that these collisions 
can only take place in questions respecting the decent support of 
religious ministers, or the favoring of particular denominations. 
The subjects of crime, of punishment, of marriage, of the filial, 
parental, and domestic relations, are full of questions which, as 
every thinking mind must see, do unavoidably run into the do- 
main of religion, and involve considerations inseparable from 
friendship or hostility to it. The problem here involved, is one 
of immense oniledie: Let no one imagine that our own one- 
sided, and often most superficial view of the matter is free from 
appalling difficulties. Nothing, perhaps, below the wisdom of 
God, as shown in some developments of His providence, or some 
supernatural manifestations of the latter days, can ever furnish 
its true solution. 

* There is no disposition to find fault with our own laws in 
these respects. We are probably doing the best we can in the 
circumstances in which we are placed. It may be that we have 
been first sent on, as pioneers, to sound that dangerous transition 
flood, which must intervene between the old corrupt church and 
state alliance of the past, and that still closer union, in the 
church and state of the future, which God alone knows how to 
bring about ;—the future, we mean, not of the dreamy infidel re- 
former, but of that prophetic advent which, perhaps, tarries until 
men shall be at length wearied of political experiments, and thus 
effectually and forever driven out of their ungodly dependence 
for their highest good on certain mere political forms. 

One main cause of the view thus taken, by some of our best 
and most religious men, of the late movements in France, has 
been the petty annoyance which Protestantism has lately there 
endured. The doors, it is said, are now open; the obstacles are 
removed ; the field is ready to be occupied. This kind of lan- 
gauge seems to have become stereotyped in the religious press, 
ever since England so evangelically burst open the doors of 
China. And what has been the consequence of that proceed- 
ing? A gross act of injustice has become more firmly associated 
in the minds of that people with the very idea of Protestant 
Christianity ; and it is yet to be seen whether it presents a 
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stronger and more enduring obstacle to the gospet than any 
former impediments of Chinese forts or walls of a thousand miles. 
The same kind of language has been applied to the annexation 
of Texas, and to the war with Mexico. Here. too, it remains to 
be seen for which spirit the door has been most effectually opened, 
—for that which is “ pure, peaceable, heavenly,”’ or that which 
is ‘earthly, sensual, devilish.” 

This false optimism which, in its undistinguishing cry of “ all 
for the best,”” would seem to blunt, if not sometimes destroy, our 
perceptions of the moral differences of acts—this false optimism 
is now applying the same language to France. But. had there 
been in that country anything of the true spirit of evangelical 
Protestantism, had there ea a tithe of the zeal once possessed 
by such men as Luther, and Knox, and Whitfield, and Wesley, 
what would have been the petty obstacles of Louis Philippe and 
his ministers in the way of the gospel in France? The feeble 
restraints, interposed by some mal-administrations of laws (which, 
nevertheless, in the main, secured religious liberty) would only 
have operated as a more powerful incentive, and actually ensured 
a larger suceess, had French Protestantism possessed much more 
than a name. How was it in the days of Calvin and Farel ? 
Then, instead of vexatious disturbances of meetings, and petty 
contests with the mayors of petty towns, they had the stake, the 
gibbet, armed troops and martial butchery on the spot without 
even the form of trial, wherever the preacher presented himself. 
And yet Protestantism then numbered its converts not only by 
hundreds and thousands, but by millions. The door has been 
opened—True. The wall of lath which Louis Philippe set up 
has been swept away. But what is disclosed behind it? What 
but magazines of gunpowder filling all the space, and lighted 
torches burning in every direction among them. To use the 
words of truth and soberness,—what are all the small restrictions 
upon evangelical preaching in France, for several years past, 
when compared with the tremendous and gigantic obstacle of the 
revolutionary spirit? God’s omnipotent grace can indeed ride 
triumphant over all opposition ; but, humanly speaking, and in 
view of the ordinary influences which have prevailed, and now 
prevail, what can be expected from good books, and tracts, and 
religious newspapers, among such a population, and in such a 
state of feeling as now exists in Paris, and in almost every part 
of France? 

Of all obstacles to true Christianity, we say, nothing can well 
be imagined greater than that of the revolutionary spirit. There 
is none whose characteristics are more directly opposed to the 
gospel of peace. There is no influence more utterly scecular, un- 
spiritual, of the earth earthy,—none more proud, self-confident, 
boasting—none more likely, in its claim to a spurious philan- 
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thropy, to set itself up as a rival to Christianity, rather than be 
found in lowly submission to its humbling doctrines. The Chris- 
tian and the revolutionary spirit are thus the two opposite poles of 
humanity. The sentimental religionism which the modern exhi- 
bition of it sometimes engenders, is far worse, because far more 
deceptive, than the old infidelity of Voltaire and the encyclope- 
dists. Its clamor about abstract rights, and its mock heroics 
about human dignity, are, of all things, most directly opposed to 
all conviction of sin, to all ideas of penitence, and of that hum- 
bling justification in the confession of utter unrighteousness, which 
the gospel so imperatively demands. But its chief trait, as was 
said before, is its exceeding earthliness. It is wholly of the 
earth, and talks only of the earth, and sees, magnified beyond all 
bounds, present earthly interests. Even its religion has respect 
solely to earth,to the immortality of the race, and earthly develop- 
ments of humanity. It has no thought of that other endless life 
which awaits every individual man. The word, or idea, has not 
appeared ina iiagle account or view of things in Paris, since the 
breaking out of the revolution of February. In short, it has all 
the frenzy and ferocity of religious fanaticism, without any of its 
high and spiritual views of eternity and its retributions. This 
revolutionary spirit is now travelling through Europe, and many 
are hailing it as the grand ally of the gospel. We cannot share 
in the sentiment. It seems to us not the case of a good with 
incidental evils which will soon pass away, leaving a pure re- 
siduum ; but rather a development of essential evil, destined, 
perhaps, to have its course as some exhibition or phase of our 
nature which must form part of the great experiment of human- 
ity, and then, with all other anti-christs, to be destroyed, and 
trouble the nations no more. If thus essentially evil, we cannot 
sympathize with it; we cannot pray for its triumph. Thus 
viewing it, we may believe in its final subservience to some ulti- 
mate good without partaking of its spirit or rejoicing in its success. 
As far as we can judge, there is at present a worse infidelity in 
France, notwithstanding some of its transcendental aspects, than 
that which prevailed in the eighteenth century. It is said that 
the French are now more enlightened. That may be true of the 
overpowered conservative part of the nation, but the other party, 
whether moderates or ultraists, seem to have learned nothing. 
The men of the present revolution are not to be compared wit 
those who commenced the old, in respect to satesmanship, and a 
knowledge of political philosophy. There is less bloodshed,’ 
but also less heroism, and more selfishness. In this respect the 
? This was written more than two months ago. Events have happened since 
the knowledge of which would, perhaps, have somewhat modified the statement. 
It is concluded, however, to let it stand, as evidence of the difficulty of keeping up 


with French history, and of the little dependence that can be placed on any asser- 
tions in respect to the national progress. 
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revolutionary volcano seems to have exhausted all its nobler ele- 
ments, and to have remaining only those which, although meaner, 
are yet more purely mischievous in their operation. It has filled 
Europe with the mephitic vapors of Socialism in all those vari- 
ous forms which, however insignificant they may seem to some, 
are everywhere tinging the popular literature. Mingled with 
this, there is the puffing gas of its transcendental sentimentalism, 
noxious and unhealthy in proportion to the flashing purple hues 
and false glare of its Avernian splendors. In short, it no longer 
throws up the red hot rocks and flaming lava of the first eruption, 
but it has darkened and rendered pestilential the whole atmos- 
phere of Europe with the soot, and cinders, and scalding fumes, 
that are constantly vomited from its noxious and hissing crater. 

But it will break the arm of Romanism, say some. We have 
studied this strange subtle power of popery to but little purpose, 
if we have not yet learned how much easier it is for it to coalesce 
with radical or infidel movements, and even to put itself at their 
head, than for evangelical religion. In such convulsions, Rome 
has an immense advantage, and is likely to come out of the 
storm with far less injury. She has ever known how to 
accommodate herself to the times. She called the then new 
spirit of Jesuitism to her aid against the reformation. Notwith- 
standing her infallibility, she has a dispensation now ready for La- 
amennaism, and Lamartineism, or any other form of pantheistic ra- 
tionalism that will disguise itself by using a sort of churchly 
language, and prattling about the new mission of Christianity 
and democracy. 

The earthliness of the revolutionary spirit is a phenomenon 
which, at first view, might seem difficult to explain? The natu- 
ral a priort conclusion would seem to be, that those who have 
most to say about human rights, and human dignity, and the eleva- 
tion of humanity, would be the very men who would make the 
most of man’s immortality, and his momentous destiny in another 
world. But how opposed to all this the real facts. By no class 
is man more treated as an animal than by those who are the most 
clamorous about his rights and dignity. By none are all serious 
thoughts in respect to another world more studiously avoided, 
than by those who are most zealous in keeping him ever restless 
in view of a transient period of existence, which loses all import- 
ance for a rational mind when not made mainly subservient to 
something higher, more glorious, and eternal. 

Now it is this utter exclusion of all thoughts of a life to come, 
and of its retributions, that forms the predominant trait of the 
radical or revolutionary spirit, and which places it in a more 
direct antagonism to the gospel than any species of false religion, 
or than any restrictions on what is called religious freedom. 
The opposite of this, then, should form, and does form, the 
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highest element of the purest conservatism. The true conserva- 
tive spirit is essentially religious. It gives importance, and 
dignity, and stability, to the affairs of this world, by throwing 
over them, and around them, and under them, the power of 
another and an endless life. With this awful idea ever filling 
the mind, one cannot attach that importance to mere forms of 
government, and outward institution, which is first, and highest, 
and all in all to the animal demagogue. To this spirit of religious 
conservatism, despotism and democracy, supercilious Blackwood 
Toryism and vulgar Jacobinism, are alike odious for the exceed- 
ing earthliness and selfishness which they all manifest, although 
in such apparently different ways. Its bright ideal is the reign 
of law, law established, law reverenced, not as the mere ex- 
pression of the present physical force, not as the mere plaything 
of those who are said to make and unmake it at their pleasure, 
not as a mere nuisance abating, but as a true moral power, 
dealing directly with the conscience—standing as an earthly 
image, however imperfect, of the divine government, and deriving 
from that idea its highest sanctions. Itis Jaw as the expression, 
not of the mind of the present mass merely, but of generations 
past, present, and to come,—the spirit, not of the age, but of the 
ages, representing the collected reason of the race abstracted and 
purified from present animal and individual influences, and thus 
approaching more and more towards the Supreme Reason of the 
universe. Jt is ever associated in the mind with the divine 
principle to which it points, and thus keeps all things in their 
true place, by ever appealing to the invisible, and bringing the 
power of the other world over all the institutions of the present. 
It is for this, and not through an unreasoning reverence, that the 
true conservative looks to antiquity, and cherishes those natural 
feelings which grow out of time, and which, when undisturbed, 
connect one generation with another, and would link al] human- 
ity together in one historical life. In these he seeks a solid 
foundation for huraan government, and for that reverence and 
stability which are of far more consequence than any specific 
forms of enactment ; for he knows that these, if not made subjects 
of political strife, and thus clothed with undue importance, will 
ever gradually accommodate themselves to the outward variations 
of the ages. It is in this rational reverence, which time aids in 
producing, that he finds the very thing which is so much needed 
to keep the idea of law from sinking down into the lower con- 
ception of a mere present physical force, namely, something out 
of ourselves, and yet most intimately connected with ourselves,— 
something which belongs to the past as well as the present, 
which we should reverence for the fathers’? sakes, and value for 
our own sakes, and love for the sake of the dear children to 
whom we would wish to transmit it as their best defence against 
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an animal anarchy or an animal despotism. The preservation 
of this ideal of law, the true conservative prizes far more than 
any fancied inalienable right of suffrage, or right of revolution, 
or self-government, or anything else about which such a clamor 
iskept up. The first he regards as a right, only as far as it is 
made out to him that a a given state of circumstances its 
exercise i best promote the true interests of humanity—other- 
wise, instead of a right, an egregious wrong to the state, and most 
of all to the very classes to whom it is improperly extended. 

The genuine conservative distinguishes between true self- 
government, and that horrid counterfeit, government of self, or by 
self. The one exists where reason, religion, or that higher 
aature which unites us with God and al] humanity, governs self, 
the lower department, the animal individualism. The other 
separates, disorganizes, and reduces society to a mere agglomera- 
tion of discordant atoms, by its everlasting din about rights, and 
its consequent forgetfulness of duties and the organic relations 
out of which they arise. The truest self-government may consist 
in submitting to a monarchy; the government of self, or the 
tyrannical domination of the lower nature, may form the very 
essence of much of the boasted freedom of a republic. 

To this ideal of law and government, it is believed, time and 
Christianity, the great reformers, would finally bring all states, 
however varying in their outward forms. To this they were tending 
in Europe, and to this they would come, if only let alone by the 
revolutionary spirit turning uppermost and giving prominence 
to the earthly and animal element of our nature, and thus ever 
bringing in its train the selfish, the sensual, the irrational, and 
the ireligious. We speak, of course, of that new and peculiar 
spirit of revolution we have carefully distinguished from every 
thing else to which the name is ever attached,—the spirit now 
and lately prevailing in Paris and Berlin. This, we maintain, 
must ever set a nation back, and give it a tendency towards 
barbarism. On the other hand, the true reforming influence of 
time and Christianity operates as well in monarchies as in 
republics. In the highest governments of the former class in 
Europe, there was gradually forming, and gathering strength, a 
true spirit of law, rising above arbitrary power and mere physical 
force, ruling kings as well as people, operating with suffrage 
more or less extended, with institutions more or Jess popular in 
their forms ; yet ever, through all, working out the great result 
in which alone is found anything like that liberty whose very 
essence consists in the security of known, revered, and established 
law. The Christian world was everywhere making true progress, 
—progress in science, in philosophy, in the love of peace, in 
morals, in rational liberty. The notions often entertained among 
us respecting some of the monarchies in Europe, are a disgrace to 
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our country, and show how little that general thinking and know- 
ledge, so much boasted of, extend beyond the thinking done for 
us in the morning newspapers, or in the sage reflections and 
predictions of those foreign correspondents who are paid for their 
valuable political philosophy at a stipulated price per column. In 


this way, for example, do our political letter-writers and declaimers 


often talk of the degraded and benighted Prussians. They 
would condole with this grievously-oppressed nation, because 
some of its inhabitants have not enjoyed the felicity of never- 
ending political excitement, nor possessed the glorious right of 
being every year befooled into the notion that they really elect 
their chief magistrate. Poor benighted Prussia! whom some 
among us so ardently longed to see “ regenerated”’ by the infidel 
mob of Berlin! Why her smallest university has a library 
possessing more valuable volumes than could be gathered from 
the collected colleges of our land. Poor benighted Prussia! 
with its bigotted rulers ever shunning the light which beams so 
gloriously on ourselves—afraid, too, of knowledge, and, yet, 
instead of spending their millions in glorious wars for the 
development of destiny, or for extending the area of freedom, 
tyrannically establishing schools and universities throughout all 
her borders, and despotically requiring every child to receive an 
education such as is not obtained by one in four in many parts of 
our own country—to say nothing of other portions of our more 
free and favored land, where, by the most stringent laws, a large 
class of our population are expressly prohibited from learning 
even to read and write. Benighted Prussia! that sends forth 
from its teeming press three volumes to our one in every depart- 
ment of science, history, and philosophy. But, alas, it is still 
benighted Prussia! She had no unrestricted penny press, such 
as is so powerfully aiding the cause of morals, religion, and an 
elevated literature, in many of our own cities. The Prussian 
authorities chose to restrict the precious right of uttering railing 
lies and stirring up seditious mobs against the government, and 
forthwith we, who, in some of our states, have the most severe 
laws against incendiary publications, we commiserate the Prus- 
sians, because they had not our glorious liberty of the press !— 
What is more than all this—many of our religious men were 
actually rejoicing in hopes that this evangelical king, and his 
learned and religious minister, would be driven into exile by the 
pantheistic and atheistic crew that formed the ruling power of the 
jate mob of Berlin. It is well to force ourselves, at times, to 
look at things from a point of view opposed to our inveterate 
prejudices. It is not pleasant thus to speak of one’s own 
country ; yet he is her truest friend who most faithfully reproves 
her for that boastful spirit, which, although ever babbling of 
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progress, is ever itself the greatest obstacle to its true realization 
in the steady growth of national virtue and national wisdom. 

A predominant trait of the modern radical philosophy is its 
strong tendency to an extravagant individualism. Indeed, this 
is even boasted of as being in fact a characteristic excellence of 
the age. Our lecturers are continually following each other in 
the remark, that in former times of res Bow the individual man 
was of little account, whilst the state was everything. Now, it 
is said, the individual is, at length, advanced to his proper 
dignity. We deny the assertion and demur to its pretended 
philosophy. The Almighty alone exists per se. The true dig- 
nity and worth of every created thing, and of every created intelli- 
gence, is found in its settled relations to the organism of which 
it is a more immediate member, and in the relations of that 
organism to higher, and so on evermore as we ascend upward in 
the vast scale of organized being. Here alone the true worth of 
the individual is discovered. It is sunk, marred, and utterly lost 
when severed from such connection. It then falls from the high 
dignity of organic membership into the nameless and valueless 
condition of a fragment,—a fragment of a disorganized heap or 
mass. It becomes an atom—for this is not a term of dimension 
merely—an atom without relations, having no Méyos or reason, 
and even incapable of being truly named. The chief of the 
ancient philosophers doubts whether true being even can be 
justly predicated of anything thus viewed. At all events, to use 
his language, it may be rightly called éy»wozoy xat éhoyor, irrational 
and unknowable ;—having no science, because viewed aside 
from all relations, from all membership, from all organic existence. 
Thus regarded, man has no rights, because these are inseparable 
from organic obligations. His very individuality perishes when 
this suicidal paralogism separates him from all those organisms 
of the family, the state, and the church, in which, and through 
which, God designed that his true dignity as an individual should 
be most effectually brought out. 

It is, in fact, by making much of the state, and other organic 
relations, that the individual or personal obligations are most 
prominently manifested ; whereas the opposing philosophy, in 
utter inconsistency with its own pretensions, is ever running into 
the abstract, and magnifying those easy, impersonal virtues 
which inflate the soul with a gaseous self-conceit, because they 
require no defined practical duties aside from oratorical com- 
mendation of themselves, and a self-righteous and malignant 
censure of everything else that does not assume the same false 
elevation. Thus it is loud in praise of humanity, philanthropy, 
universal benevolence, or love of being in general, whilst it 
makes but little or no account of the true individual or domestic 
excellencies, such as the personal “charity that edifieth (or 
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buildeth up) instead of “ puffing up,”’ personal gratitude, parental 
affection, conjugal love, filial piety, the social feelings of neigh- 
borhood, attachment to home, reverence for the church, loyal 
to the state, and, in this way, the love of the whole throug 
the members, instead of that irrational and unnatural mode which 
utterly reverses the process which God has established. 

This tendency to a hideous individualism, in the very worst 
sense of the term, is not confined merely to the false theoretical 
philosophy of the day. It is exhibiting, in some quarters, the 
most dangerous practical results. Its necessary tendency is to 
disorganization,—to experiments on the infinite divisibility of 
society. Families, states, and churches, lose their cohesion, and 
begin to crumble before it. Self, selfishness in its worst form, 
self-determined if not self-determining wills—in other words, the 
absolute claim of each individual to be bound by no Jaws and no 
organic relations to which he has not given his own self-creating 
and self-imposing assent,—this is the certain result if carried out 
in all its political and social bearings. We have called it a 
hideous individualism, because its tendency is to animalize and 
barbarize humanity. Through the organisms that God has ap- 
oan man is ever gradually getting above his lower individual 
ife into something higher, and which can be reverenced on that 
very account. On the other hand, as a mere fragment of an ever 
fluctuating mass, he must become more selfish, more irrational, 
(because viewing himself aside from binding relations), more 
unscientific and unphilosophical in every department except that 
of the merest physical knowledge, and, in this way, and as a 
necessary consequence,—ever more and more animal. It is the 
characteristic of the rational nature, that it strives to exist, ¢” av», 
It ever tends to live its whole life,—the past in the present, and 
these as containing virtually the ever developing future. The 
animal nature, on the other hand, lives in the present; and just 
in proportion as it is animal, does the present become its all in 
all; until the prospective and retrospective reason vanishes, 
because present influences immensely magnified fill the whole 
angle of vision ; or, in other words, the soul becomes all senso- 
rium. The age, with all its boast of thinking, is, in some respects, 
verging rapidly to this. The very things on which we found 
our claim to superiority over all others,—our facilities of inter- 
course, our rapid transmissions of intelligence, our swarms of 
newspapers, our never ending excitements, all increase the 
tendency. They leave no room for sober thought; in other 
words, they stifle reason by making us live wholly in the passing 
present, crowding upon us, without intermission, the ever shifting 
scenes of its panorama unnaturally magnified and hideously 
distorted as they pass. 

Hence it is, that while in the true organisms which God has 
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ordained, the feeling of accountability is ever quickened in pro- 
portion as the true idea of membership is acknowledged and 
reverenced ; so, on the other hand, man viewing himself, not as 
a member, but as a mere floating particle of a mass, or a mob, or 
of societies that approach the nearest to these, is ever more ani- 
mal, more depraved, and with less of the power of conscience 
and accountability, in the inverse proportion to the numbers with 
whom he is thus selfishly and atomically associated. 

The rational man, we have said, ever lives the past in the pre- 
sent, and thus he gets a steady law or constitution of the soul, 
ever controlling present animal influences by past associations 
which have become, in a measure purified, by the abstraction of the 
sensual, the selfish, and the individual,—leaving only the pure 
rational residuum. So also in respect to nations. Mobs, or 
masses, or states resolyed into mobs and masses, can have no 
true history, because they have no coherency, no growth, no past 
existence living over in the present, evo must form the law 
of the national as well as of the individual soul,) of course no 
law but present severed influences,—if we may give the name to 
that which takes no form from what precedes, and can, therefore, 
impart none to that which is to come. 

It is also frequently said, that the main design of Christianity 
was to counteract this ancient heathen view which magnified the 
state, and to bring out the idea of the individual importance. 
This, to be sure, with those who are fondest of the position, is 
very far from being connected with any thought of eternity. They 
have reference to this life, and this life only. But take it in the 
highest sense,—How, we ask, did Christianity enhance the im- 
hanes of the individual man? Manifestly by revealing a 

igher organism than those social or politicial systems, which it 
was never intended to supersede—the higher organism of the 
church—that celestial wod:tevua, or citizenship, which was to 
have its place among visible societies on earth, whilst its Head 
abode in heaven. It was the introduction of a new and higher 
order of organic life, to resist more effectually than the others 
could do, that principle of death, or tendency to decomposition, 
which had been introduced by human depravity, and which ever 
threatens to resolve society into a disorganized mass of separate, 
selfish, individual-right-asserting, and warring atoms. 

We have spoken freely of some of the radical tendencies of 
the times, not because there are not many aspects of our age, as 
of all ages, most full of hope to every believer in Providence 
and Christianity, but because right in this quarter, do we con- 
ceive, lies our greatest danger, and, therefore, right here should 
be the loudest warning cry. We are in no peril from ultra con- 
servatism. We are in no danger from too high a reverence for 
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law. We run no special risk of becoming too fond of the asso- 
ciations of the past. We are in no danger at all of too severe 
laws for the punishment of crime, or of their being too rigidly en- 
forced. We are in no danger, at present, of that frightful mon- 
ster, the union of church and state. 

We are in no danger of feudalism, or of large permanent 
landed estates, whilst the laws of descent, and the spirit of spec- 
ulation, and the restless passion for rambling and pioneering, are 
continually smoothing the highest waves of inequality, and ever, 
in one or two generations, bringing those who have been on the 
topmost swell to a level with the lowest. It is safe to say, too, that 
we are in no danger of too much Christianity. But we are in 
danger of infidelity; we are in danger of radicalism; aye, and 
of socialism, too, much as a certain class of conservatives may 
affect to sneer at it. We are inno great danger of any aristoc- 
racy, except the ever dissolving one of wealth, but we are in dan- 
ger—shall the writer dare to utter it,—we are in some danger of 
rather too much democracy. Our fair republic, as long as its 
fundamental ideas of representation and constitutional stability 
are rigidly maintained, may be held to be one of the truest and 
purest organic forms through which the spirit of law has ever 
breathed. But we are in danger of bringing it to the condition 
of az immense bloated mass, having no Jaw of life in the whole, 
or any of its parts, but the spasmodic motions of the present 
opinion, expressed in the present physical force, ascertained in 
any way that may please the present accidental demagogues of 
the day. In spite of all our checks of representation, we are 
fast becoming an unmixed democracy. This might do for so 
small a state as Athens; for these they daily saw each others’ 
faces, and there was in this some slight check of accountability. 
But let the time come when a public sentiment, or something 
assumed to be such, got up by corrupt partizans, sustained by a 
reckless press, perseveringly proclaimed to be the will of the de- 
mocracy, (and in this way —- becoming that will, as far as 
outward expression is concerned, because few dare to resist it at 
the hazard of being thought unpatriotic,) babbling about destiny, 
and, under this unmeaning phrase, hiding schemes of gigantic 
wickedness for which no man feels directly accountable because 
it is all thrown on this invisible agent—when such a sentiment, 
we say, thus borne by an irresponsible influence throughout our 
vast territory, shall be felt to be the real sovereign power, 
if we may not call it law of the land, superseding all other 
law, be it constitution, be it judicial precedent, be it all 
that connects us with past generations—when this is so— 
then will there be presented a demon form of anarchy and ani- 
mality, an irresponsible power for evil, immensely beyond any- 
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thing that ever sprang from the turbulence of the ancient demo- 
cracies. 
The French revolutionists, it is said, have been making pro- 
ress, and will doubtless continue to do so without interruption. 
ut let us look to ourselves, and see, if we can, what progress we 
have been making, and whether we can really expect better things 
from France. Now, there is no doubt of our progress in steam, 
and railroads, and magnetic telegraphs, and in the multiplication 
of school books, and newspapers, and lecturers. But what of 
progress in the only thing that deserves the name, and without 
which all else is only a more rapid march to evil,—progress in the 
growing power of conscience both national and individual, pro- 
gress in public morality, in the extended feeling of national moral 
accountability, progress in rationality, in triumph over impulses 
and animal recklessness, over demagogueism, and the power of 
political cant, and a blind party spirit that bows down the neck 
with a more galling and degrading yoke than was ever imposed 
on the Carolinian slave or the Russian serf? There is no need 
of extravagant general statement, or of any railing invective, or 
of any minute detail. The matter may be easily tested in a spirit 
of truth and soberness. Let any serious well-informed man look 
back for a quarter of a century, present to himself a few plain 
questions, and then let conscience give the answer. Let him ask 
himself—Are we, as a people, more rational and lessanimal, than 
in the more youthful and immature years of the Republic? Are 
we less under the power of unreasoning impulses? Have we, 
as we have grown older, been more and more inclined to bring 
all questions of public policy, especially so grave a one as that of 
peace or war, directly to the eternal law of right and wrong? 
Do those even, who oppose such a proceeding, or any other evil 
measure, have the manly virtue to put it solely, or even mainly, 
on the ground of conscience, or is it not the case, that the very 
expression, conscience-men, has become a contemptuous by-word 
among parties? Has there even been manifested a lower vileness 
than this, in men who pronounce measures unnecessary, uncon- 
stitutional, wicked, and unjust, and yet can meet in caucus and 

ravely resolve that party policy demands their support? Has it 

een easier, or more difficult, of late, to get up a spurious public 
sentiment? Have our elections, and especially our presidential 
canvass, been becoming every year more and more pure, more 
rational, more dignified, more evincive of a ruling desire to call 
out the highest, and purest, and best tried mind of the nation ? 
Have the political destinies of twenty millions of souls been re- 
garded every year with a growing conscientiousness, and a more 
solemn feeling of responsibility as the awful charge increases in 
importance; or have these tremendous intérests been regarded 
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more and more by all parties as the stocks of the political gamb- 
ling table? Has the dialect of our political contests been yearly 
becoming more and more dignified and more pure ; or, on the other 
hand, more and more assimilated to that of the race-course, or the 
billiard saloon? Has there been a growing love for law and 
order? Have jealousies between the rich and poor increased or 
diminished? Have the domestic relations been regarded with a 
growing reverence? Has the family been held more and more 
sacred; marriage more and more inviolable? Has there been 
fuch an advance in intelligence and public virtue, that there is 
ess encouragement for the demagogue than formerly? Have ovr 
newspapers (including the penny and Sunday press) been rising 
in intelligence, in the manifestation of principle, and a tender 
regard to the purity of the public morals, as rapidly as they have 
been increasing in numbers? Have we been less under the power 
of cant and political catchwords, such as, “ country, right cr 
wrong,” “manifest destiny,” ‘* Anglo-Saxonism,” &c.? In 
short, have we, as a nation, been rising in political virtue, and 
political wisdom, and an enlightened view of the duties as well 
as the rights of freedom, or has it been so far the reverse that even 
the professedly conservative party, instead of fulfilling its mis- 
sion, and exerting a healthy counteraction, has sunk from the 
attitude of an antagonist to that of a mere rival for popular favor 
ready to resort to almost any means to get the start in the race o: 
political cant and popular deception ? 

Again, how is it with ourrulers? In these high places, cer- 
tainly, this boasted law of human progress should have left itjmost 
unmistakable manifestations. Have our public men been every 
year growing better and better, more intelligent, more pure, more 
conscientious? Has sound and elevated statesmanship been 
coming more and more into request? But here the writer 
fears that he is getting on delicate ground, and must pause in his 
interrogatories. The answers are left to every one who can give 
them seriously, intelligently, conscientiously. 

But it may be said, and should be said boldly, that political 
virtue has euil indeed, at a very low ebb among us. The 
truest men of all parties are beginning openly to confess and 
deplore it. We have made a foolish and mischievous distinction 
between public and private morality. If a candidate for office 
has not publicly broken the ten commandments, we talk of his 
pure private life, although that life may have been spent, both 
publicly and privately, in the basest political intrigue. One 
public character has been heard to use profane language, or has 
travelled on the Sabbath. Some feel and talk as though it must 
bring down Heaven’s judgments on the land. The condemnation 
is just, although it may be extravagantly expressed. But then 
again, there are others, who, in the advancement of the merest 
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party schemes, would not hesitate to involve an immense nation 
in the most pernicious measures of public policy; and others, 
perhaps, of an opposing political sect, who are so much further 
sunk in principle, as to denounce such measures as wrong and 
unconstitutional, and yet resolve to give them their support as 
an act of party expediency that may tell on a coming popular 
election. But these may, nevertheless, be all honorable men, 
pure men in private ife. There is, therefore, nothing in their 
characters which should prevent any conscientious or religious 
man, who may be of their party, from voting for them. It is 
amusing to observe the manner in which such persons are some- 
times commended in the correspondence of our religious press. 
Of one, for example, it is said, that he regularly attends public 
religious service, and always kneels or stands up reverently in 

rayer time ; of another, that his wife is a member of the church, 
and that the great man himself, although not a professor, has a 
profound respect for “ our holy religion.” One is commended 
to public favor because he gives liberally to the support of the 
gospel, or impartially aids in erecting churches for various and 
opposite denominations, or, it may be, because some of his slaves 
are pious. Others of the same class of politicians, may even be 
themselves professors of Christianity, and to denounce their 
public course would be a profane intermeddling of religion with 
politics. A public man has visited the race-course or the card 
table ; it may have been away back in the days of his youth. 
Still it is remembered against him as an immorality, and urged 
as a political objection. We have no disposition to condemn the 
feeling. But here again is a man who gambles incessantly, 
night and day, not with cards, but with the highest earthly well- 
being of twenty million souls. He, however, is unexceptionable, 
because he is said to be moral in private life. We believe no 
distinction to be more pernicious, none, in the end, more likely 
to demoralize both the public and the private conscience. 

One great cause of this state of things has been that politics— 
we use the word now not as synonymous with the noble science 
of political philosophy—politics, in the low, ordinary sense of 
the term, has been regarded as the highest thing in our land. 
The young men who yearly come forth from our colleges have 
been led thus to look upon it, and to make it the great aim of life. 
To be famous as speakers at mass meetings—to get early into 
public life and office,—to lead political parties, and to rise in this 
way to political distinction, or, in other words, to become whai is 
called a successful politician, has been made the highest object of 

outhful ambition. For this they are hardly let loose trom the 
ridle of academic restraint, before they plunge madly into the 
political race-course. Professional ethanantil linetey eminence, 
time, which should have been devoted to the maturing the mind 
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by the revision of scholastic or philosophical studies, are all im- 

patiently sacrificed to this one absorbing object. Almost every- 

thing around them, the example of others, and much of the 

teaching of a certain class of public lecturers, who occupy at the 

prevent about the same position as the Athenian sophists of old, 
ave contributed to the same result. 

Now, because politics, thus considered, has been unnaturally 
and perversely made the highest thing, it has, by an organic law, 
dragged down everything else, and at the same time sunk itself 
to a lower and still lower depth. Even in its purest form, and 
to keep it pure, it needs the constant acknowledgment of some- 
thing above it. By taking the chief place, therefore, it has 
lacked the sustaining power of a higher life, and has had no 
standard from which to measure its own descent. It has wanted 
that which Plato sought in his Republic, that higher sphere, in 
which politicians would be philosophers, because philosophy 
and politics would then be one. 

The nature of the evil suggests the corresponding remedy. 
We want—shall the word be uttered so startling to democratic 
ears—we want—we greatly want an aristocracy; not of birth, 
not of wealth, but the true dg:c1xgdua. We want, for the at- 
traction of our young men, a better class, a purer atmosphere, a 
higher order of life, than that which is commonly termed the 
political. And this can be found, if only a good portion of the 
literary, and philosophical, and religious, men of our land, 
resolve it shall be so. Let them take a stand away from the 
political, above the political, on a high hill by themselves. It is 
not in human nature long to refuse to acknowledge what is truly 
excellent, and to feel its real superiority. Let the common noisy 
politician, who calls himself practical, and who assumes an air 
of superiority towards the learned and the philosophical, as 
being visionary and unavailable—let him be taught to feel that 
there is something truly above him—a society into which he 
would be glad to enter, but feels himself unqualified. 

There is a kind of dingy often employed in urging our re- 
ligious and literary men to take an active part in political life. 
They should attend political meetings, it is said. They should 
enter both parties—if in about equal numbers so much the better 
—for the sake of purifying, or, as it is commonly said, leavening 
them with Christian influence. Now, all this certainly seems 
plausible, and viewed @ priori might appear conclusive. But 
experience has shown that this leavening process has been 
almost always the other way. Instead of their Christianizing 
politics, politics has leavened them, and pulled them down to its 
own ever sinking grade, and corrupted the religion and the lite- 
rature which sought to purify by mingling in its contests. It 
is then worth our while to try, at least, tbe experiment of some 
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better course. We would not advise any one to neglect the 
elective franchise, but let religion and literature keep aloof, and 
denounce, as it deserves, the growing abomination. Let it be 
understood that there is an increasing class of thinking, serious, 
high-minded, well-educated, and religious men, who stand far 
apart from its immeasuraole corruption. 

Such a course, as we have mentioned, decidedly adopted by 
our literary and religious men, would do far more towards puri- 
fying the political atmosphere, than any of that mingling in it 
which is sometimes so warmly commended. It would present a 
noble spectacle to our most ardent and pure-minded youth. To 
be admitted and have a standing in such an aristocracy, would 
hold out to them a far nobler object of honorable ambition. It 
would shame and overawe the demagogue more than any feeble 
resort to the ballot-box. It would, perhaps, in the end, so draw 
up politics to its own higher standard, that the right-principled 
and right-thinking might, without contamination, take a more 
direct and decided part in public offices, and realize, it may be, 
Plato’s fond dream,—when the political and the philosophical 
characters should both meet in all who aspire to the noble name 
of statesmen. : 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF EXPRESSION IN ORATORY. 


By Rev. Henny P. Tarpan, D. D , New York. 


Sounp is a mere sensation; but of what infinite variations it is 
capable! and when FY ame oeemry by experience, and determined 
and fixed by the intelligent will, it becomes a medium through 
which the mind communicates with the external world, and mind 
with mind. In its more delicate and subtle modifications it be- 
comes the living and irrepresentable language of the soul. 

Sound, as appropriated by man, admits of two general divisions. 
First, music ; secondly, language. Music isin the soul, because 
its sensations are there ; and because all its laws of melody and 
harmony are there. It holds the most intimate connection with 
our purest and most delightful emotions and passions, both from 
constitutional concordance and established associations. Per- 
haps there is an emotion, strictly the emotion of music, accompa- 
nying all music—a mysterious under-current of feeling in which 
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lies the secret of its power. Our great poet causes to pass before 
us the beautiful shadow of this emotion when he says, “I am 
never merry when I hear sweet music.” 

_ In treating of language, we treat of succession and modifica- 
tion of sound. Written language comprises merely the symbols 
which have been invented to represent sound ; but dren itself 
is nothing but sound. Hence, when we peruse language by its 
written symbols, a conception of the sounds is continually pass- 
ing through the mind, while the sounds themselves form the repre- 
sentatives of the thought. ‘To the deaf and dumb alone are letters 
the representatives of the thought. . 

The elementary sounds represented by the alphabet are nearly 
the same in all languages. They undoubtedly have a common 
origin, and that origin both reason and history point out as Divine. 
It is by the various combinations of which these sounds are sus- 
ceptible that the different languages are formed. Language 
having sound for its material, and its office being to represent or 
express thought, its properties must be distinguished into two kinds 
—properties of the thought, and properties of the sound. Thus 
perspicuity must be considered a property of the thought, inas- 
much as it consists in a nice selection of words to symbolize with 
the thought, and such an arrangement of them as accurately to re- 
present the relations and processes of thought. Figures must 
also be considered as properties of the thought, inasmuch as they 
are constituted by resemblances, contrasts, analogies and person- 
ifications, which lie wholly in the thought, and have no relation 
to the sound. On the other hand, the harmony of language is a 
property of the sound depending wholly upon a certain combina- 
tion of sounds in words, and a certain arrangement and succession 
of sounds in sentences. But when either in prose or verse the 
sound is adapted to the sentiment, this adaptation, since it must 
be based upon some resemblance or analogy, forms a property of 
the thought. 

Elegance of style is chiefly a property of the sound. It consists 
in such a selection and arrangement of words as form a graceful, 
easy, and melodious flow of sound. The capital properties of 
the thought are of course pre-supposed. 

Eloquence is also dependent for its constitution upon properties 
of the sound. We wish it to be understood here, that when we 
speak of eloquence we mean a species of writing without refering 
to the delivery, or oratory. Eloquence is born from the union of 
reason and sublime passion. It is the divine and calm majesty 
of truth armed with the lightnings, and riding upon the winds. Or 
it is the same power in the chariot of the sun. Its language has 
the highest properties of the thought. But, in addition, there is 
an energy and abruptness, a fullness and majesty in the sounds 
without which it could not be perfect, and would lose its effect. 
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Who does not feel that there is a charm and a power in the 
very sounds which speak the thoughts of Demosthenes and 
Tully ; and that if the thought may be represented by the fires of 
heaven, or its pure element of light, the sounds may be represented 
by the thunder, or by the music of the spheres. 

Poetry is so dependent, in this respect, that it cannot be defined 
without refering to the properties of the sound. Coleridge, in one 
of his inspired conversations, gave the following distinctive defini- 
tion of prose and poetry :—* Prose is words in their proper places 
—poetry is words in their most proper places.” It is a beautiful, 
striking, and original definition. It exalts prose as the language 
of wise men, and makes poetry the language of heaven. But 
what law regulates the position of words in poetry? Poetry and 
eloquence are often common as to their subjects, their trains of 
theught, their pathos, and their words. The difference, obvi- 
ously, according to the above definition, consisting wholly in the 
arrangement of the words. The law is the law of melody, a pro- 
perty of the sound. ‘There may be some who are at first thought 
ready to exclaim, “It is degrading to poetry to lay its distinc- 
tion in mere sound.”? But pause a moment and think of music. 
Music is sound ; but there is in it a spirit which opens to the soul 
the infinite and the divine. Music, without speaking a thought, 
and when unaided by any association, from its wonderful connec- 
tion with the soul, excites it to thoughts and aspirations, and fills 
it with delights which have never yet found a language—which 
leave language with ail its properties of the thought far behind, 
and dwell silently in their own mystery. Now the sounds which 
enter into language, enter into music likewise. Music has infinitely 
more variations than language. It embraces, indeed, a greater 
quantity of sound, but the philosophical distinction between mu- 
sic and language lies in the succession and combinations. Music 
is all ealede and harmony ; language is thought expressed with 
only such a degree of melody as is possible while preserving the 
necessary current and connection of thought. Now poetry is 
language while as prey thought wrought into determinate 
melody—into melody of a fixed law of succession and combina- 
tion; and the perfection of the pester, as poetry, will be just in 
proportion to the perfection of the pays, § If it were possible, 
while expressing thoughts sublime and beautiful, to subject the 
sounds of language to the laws of music, so that the succes- 
sion of sound necessary to express the thought would in itself 
be music, we should then have the most perfect poetry. The 
adaptation of the measure to the sentiment is a grace of poetry 
which belongs to the thought. 

Thus far we have considered language with respect to those 
arbitrary sounds, (if arbitrary they be) and those successions 
which form elegance, eloquence, and poetry. But these do not 
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exhaust the properties of the sound. It remains to consider lan- 
guage with respect to those inflexions and modulations which 
enter into it when spoken. These may be arranged under four 
heads; that which belongs to correct pronunciation ; those 
which belong to melody ; those which are necessary to the clear 
expression of the sense ; and those which express emotion and 
passion. Correct pronunciation requires but one inflexion from 
the component sounds of words, and that is the accent which 
usage has affixed to some one syllable of every word consisting 
of several syllables. The inflexions and inpdeleGens of melody 
belong to verse: these are the accents and pauses without 
which poetry cannot be read. They are subject to certain laws 
of succession, modified, however, by the sentiment. 

The inflexions and modulations necessary to a clear expression 
of the sense are of several kinds. There is the accent as em- 
ployed to distinguish the signification of words having the same 
form. The emphasis which points out the words which deter- 
mine the meaning of sentences. ‘The rising, falling, and circum- 
flex inflexions, which are essential to question and answer, to 
affirmation and denial, to command reproof and denunciation, to 
mark conjunction and opposition, contrast and comparison, to 
express irony and ridicule, and to mark the close of periods. 

The origin of these inflexions is a curious question. Do they 
belong to nature or to custom ? One thing is certain, they are inse- 
parable from language. They are, indeed, a sort of common lan- 
guage accompanying all languages, so that persons speaking 
languages in their lexicology unintelligible to each other, can, not- 
withstanding, carry on some degree of communication by means 
of tones simply. Now can that which is common to nations 
widely separated, be ascribed to custom, which always supposes 
intercourse and convention? Must we not conclude, that as 
man was formed not only to reason but also to speak, so those 
modifications of the voice which are requisite to the proper and 
intelligible utterance of thought are the result of a fixed and uni- 
versal law of his being ? 

The tones and inflexions of emotion and passion, which 
enter into the pronunciation of language complete our clas- 
sification. Emotions and passions have a two-fold language ; 
a language of the thought, and a language of the tone. The 
language of the thought consists in that phraseology which 
represents the trains of thought to which the emotions and pas- 
sions give rise. This is eloquence. The language of the tone 
consists in those modifications of the voice which are produced 
by the energy of the emotions and passions while the voice is 
speaking their sentiments. This is oratory. 

It is the province of philosophical criticism to investigate the 
language of the thought. It is the province of philosophical rhe- 
toric to investigate the language of the tone. 
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The language of the tone, of course, includes all those modi- 
fications of the voice which belong to intelligible speech, viz. : 
accent, emphasis, and the rising, falling, and circumflex inflex- 
ions. For passion speaks its sentiments intelligibly, as well as 
communicates its own peculiar intonations to the voice. It is to 
be remarked also that certain passions choose particular inflexions. 
Thus the stronger passions ac the falling inflexion, and the 
gentler and more tender, the rising. 

Passion, however, has its own peculiar and marked language of 
the tone. It is too various and too subtle to admit of accurate 
analysis ; and because it is the peculiar language of passion, it is 
not in the power of other language to describe it: it is untrans- 
latable, nor does it require to be translated: it is the universal 
language of the heart, which all at once understand. We may 
remark, however, that the language of the tone appears in the 
pitch of voice or the key; in the loudness and softness of the 
voice ; in the utterance, as connected or interrupted, as free or 
suppressed, as rapid or slow, and, above all, in expression. 

It appears in the key. The deep and dark passions, or any 
passion when intense, will express itself on a low key. The 
gayer passions, or passion in general, when not at its highest 
excitement, will express itself on a high key—for let it be 
remembered that when passion storms it is not at its highest 
excitement. But although passion has its key, yet key in itself 
cannot form a scale of passion, inasmuch as it is a feature in 
individual peculiarity of voice. 

It appears in the Joudness and softness of the voice. Loud- 
ness and softness are possible on all keys. Loudness is pro- 
duced by increasing the volume of voice and prolonging the 
time of utterance; softness, by diminishing the volume of 
voice. Softness belongs to the gay and gentle passions, under 

entle excitement. When the gay and gentle passions become 
oud, they take the high key. Loudness belongs to passion 
when majestic, and energetic, and self-possessed ; but it is 
loudness on the low key. When passion is noisy and frantic 
it becomes loud on the high key. All passions cannot express 
themselves in soft tones; but they may all express themselves 
in loud ones. The loudness of tone, therefore, is governed 
by passion, without in itself being indicative of the character 
of passion. But loudness in connection with key might, 
perhaps, be formed into a scale to denote the degrees of 
excitement. 

It appears in the utterances, as connected or interrupted, as 
free or suppressed, as rapid orslow. These, again, mark degrees 
of excitement. Passion at its highest excitement is interrupted, 
slow, and suppressed ; at lesser degrees of excitement, connected, 
free, and rapid. . 
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Above all, the language of the tone appears in expression. 
Of all the varieties of the tone that we have as yet enumerated, 
softness alone marks a kind of passion, and is, therefore, involved 
in expression. Al]] the others mark only a state of the passions, 
without being distinctive marks of the passions themselves. 
But expression marks the kind of passion. It is that peculiarity 
of tone which passion gives to the voice to denote its kind, and 
to communicate with the human heart. But what is this pecu- 
liarity of tone? How can it be described? We say, the tones 
of love and tenderness, the tones of compassion, the tones of 
confidence, the tones of fear and horror, the tones of malice, 
envy, jealousy, and revenge, &c. But can we say anything 
further? Can we tell what are the distinctive expressions of 
these tones? It is impossible. They are like light and colors 
known by the sensation, but incapable of being represented 
under any symbols. Expression is but another name for the 
language of passion itself, which we have already designated as 
the universal language of the heart, which the heart always 
speaks and always understands. It requires to be described by 
no other language, to be translated into no other language, 
because the most perfect language in itself; and that it cannot 
be described or translated is the very condition of its perfection. 

The enquiry which we started respecting the origin of those 
modifications of the voice which are essential to intelligible 
speech, must extend itself, also, to those modifications of the 
voice which belong to passion, and if the former cannot be 
traced to custom, much less the latter. Intonations to mark the 
thought might be a subject of convention, but conventional 
intonations are precluded by the very idea of passion, which 
never deliberates and contrives, but speaks and acts. The 
signs of passion in the voice, like the signs of passion in the eye 
and in the muscles of the countenance, are an inspiration of 
nature. 

A question here arises of a very interesting nature. Can the 
language of passion in the tone be cultivated or made a subject 
of education ? 

In the first place, it is obvious from what has been said above, that 
no rules can be laid down in language for the tones of passion, 
nor any symbols contrived to represent them ; we can know them 
only in themselves. 

There are but two methods by which these tones could be 
learned. Either by attending the public assemblies, if great 
orators chance to be found there, and listening to their tones of 
passion under the excitement which great occasions and mo- 
mentous interests produce, or by listening to the recitation of 
passionate pieces by professors of elocution. The first would 
undoubtedly be the superior method of the two, but would be 
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attended with the difficulty, that such schools of elocution would 
be rare, their instructions infrequent, and accessible only to a 
few. Yet, supposing it were otherwise, could the tones of 
passion indeed be learned from the public speaking of great 
orators? A little reflection will convince us that it is impracti- 
cable. The orator speaks in the tones of passion, because he is 
under the inspirations of passion; with him it is nature and 
truth, and, therefore, it is power. The student of oratory returns 
home electrified by the display, and ambitious of imitating the 
splendid model. He attempts it, and catches tones and manner, 
as he imagines, with tolerable success. But has he the genuine 
tones of passion? His tones confessedly are imitations, and, 
therefore, must be artificial. The orator, rapt with his sub- 
ject, and glowing with passion, forgets tone and manner, and it 
is because he forgets tone and manner, and yields himself to 
thought and feeling, that he is what he is. While the student 
of oratory, on the other hand, making the tone and manner his 
object, passes by the very power which produces them. 

If the first method be impracticable then, a fortiori, the second 
must be impracticable. A professor of elocution is himself either 
an imitator or an actor. If he is a mere imitator, inasmuch as he 
has not the genuine tones of passion himself, he cannot teach 
them. By an actor, we mean one who by a powerful imagination 
transforming himself into the very character he represents, loses 
his own being in the imagined being of another, and then speaks 
like that being, under the full force of imagined circumstances also, 
the genuine language of passion. Such was Garrick. Such was 
Siddons. Now a professor of elocution may have this high 
and splendid power of genius. But still the tones of passion 
cannot be learned from him, for the same reason that they 
cannot be learned from a great orator. Nor will it be possible 
for him, as it is not possible for any great actor, to give to 
another the power of acting, ho -ever minute and laborious he 
may be in his instructions; and that for this plain reason, that 
imagination and feeling cannot be taught. Butif it were possible 
to communicate the power of acting, this would not constitute 
oratory. The orator speaks his own sentiments, the actor the 
sentiments of another; and although by the imagination the 
sentiments of another should become for the time the sentiments 
of the actor or of the pupil of this system ; still it would be a most 
circuitous and unnatural way of arriving at the power of speaking 
one’s own sentiments with the truth of passion, to practise in 
imaginary situations. The conclusion is, therefore, inevitable, 
that the tones of passion cannot be taught, or made directly the 
subject of education. 

The intellectual powers frame their language by studied and 
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laborious efforts. But it is the absolute and unvarying condition 
of the language of the passions, that it be unstudied. This holds 
true both with respect to the thought and the tone. The lan- 
guage cannot be spoken unless the passion is present, and then 
it has the spontaneity, strength, and splendor of inspiration ; 
then every heart becomes a conductor, and in the largest masses 
the passion is at once everywhere present, to thrill and to subdue. 

There are many facts which illustrate and confirm these 
remarks. 

The first we shall mention, and one, too, most worthy of notice, 
is that great orators have never been made in the schools of 
oratory. We believe it is equally true that no great actor has 
ever been formed by theatrical discipline. They may have 
labored like Demosthenes to overcome natural defects, to 
strengthen the voice, to acquire a clear and correct pronunciation, 
to remove bad habits; they must have labored to furnish the 
intellect, and to acquire a command of their native tongue. But 
the language of passion they were never taught, and they were 
great because they never affected it but left it to its proper 
power, knowing full well that studied contrivances can no 
more make the language of passion, than passion can make 
studied contrivances. Another fact no less curious than im- 
portant is, that many great orators and actors have never 
appeared at the same time. There was but one Pericles in 
Athens, in the time of Pericles; but one Demosthenes, in 
the time of Demosthenes; but one Cicero in Rome; but 
one Chatham in the British Parliament; but one Patrick 
Henry in the Legislature of Virginia; and a Garrick and a 
Siddons appeared without competitors. Now, if the tones of 
passion can be taught, why have not orators and actors multiplied 
themselves since multitudes hung in admiration upon their lips ? 
But instead of multiplying themselves, their very splendor and per- 
fection prevented it and retained them in selltaty conspicuity. 
The passions as independent and formative powers were for- 
gotten and became impersonated in their great representatives. 
To speak the language of the passions was to speak like Demos- 
thenes, or like Garrick : the aspirant lost the consciousness of that 
which was within himself in endeavoring to copy the model with- 
out; and as no one could speak like Demosthenes, or like Garrick, 
without feeling like them, the efforts to imitate produced at best 
plausible counterfeits, and often disgusting caricatures. Have 
we not ourselves frequently observed the very striking effects of 
the same influence ; how, when at the bar, or in the pulpit, or at 
the head of a literary institution, some man of distinguished 
powers of oratory has been found, those who aimed at oratorical 
accomplishments strove to copy his tones and manner, multiplying 
his caricatures without ever producing among al] their numbers 
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even a duplicate of the orator himself? They forgot the secret of 
his power, which lay in experiencing passion, while they merely 
imitated its external manifestations. 

Again—great orators have yoyo appeared during times of 
high excitement—when liberty or religion were contending for 
their rights. Then all the powers of the soul are Jed on by the 
highest energies of passion; then the poor tricks of art are de- 
spised, and nature speaks. In addition to this, we find that all 
men are orators when under the strong movements of noble pas- 
sion. Compassion, benevolence, patriotism, religion, in their 
genuine and commanding influences unloose the tongue as they 
open the heart of any man. Some of the most brilliant displays 
of oratory are made by the untutored savage, simply because he 
feels deeply and speaks only as he feels. 

We mention another fact. In Greece and Rome the decline 
of oratory began with and in the schools of the rhetoricians. 
The great masters of oratory were formed under the hand of 
nature. But when in the power and consideration which they 
attained, the value of oratory was seen, then numerous teachers 
sprang up and endeavored to rival nature by the rules of art. But 
as the true motive and the plastic energy were wanting they pro- 
duced merely showy forms of elaborate finish, without life or 
expression, which gained popularity only when the occasions of 
genuine eloquence had ceased, and persevering pomp and pre- 
tension had succeeded in corrupting the public taste. 

It is to be noticed, also, as a fact of no uncommon occurrence, 
that orators whose power we are compelled to acknowledge are, 
notwithstanding, obnoxious to criticism. This admits of only 
one explanation. Their bad pronunciation, their awkward 
gesticulations, their harsh and provincial tones, although forming 
Serious defects, cannot prevent the language of the passions 
from reaching the heart. 

Contrasted with this is the fact, that those who have prac- 
ticed with care under what is esteemed the best instruction 
fail to affect us. They, indeed, may be considered beyond 
criticism. The emphasis and inflexions are all made at the 
proper places. The intonations are clear and elegant. The 
bursts of passion apt and striking, and the gesture graceful. We 
admire the speaker, but we do not feel the power of eloquence. 
Instead of giving effect to thought, the thought becomes only the 
occasion and instrument of personal display. In the former 
instances, all the graces and proprieties may be wanting, but the 
syne of the soul of oratory compensates for their absence. 

n the latter instances, all the graces and proprieties are present, 
but the soul of oratory is wanting, for which nothing can com- 
pensate. 

There is still another fact: the professed teachers of otatory 
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are rarely found to exert the powers of oratory. They are, 
indeed, nice in criticism, and often elegant and pleasing in their 
recitations, but still they are mere imitators, or, at the highest, 
actors. If mere imitators, then their rules have most signally failed 
with respect to themselves. They have not attained to the 
language of the passions. Or, suppose them to have gained the 
high and fascinating power of acting, still this is not oratory. 
They do not present us the example of speaking one’s own 
sentiments with a truth and power to electrify and subdue. 
Imitation and acting not only fail in presenting us oratory in 
themselves, they do not even contain the discipline of oratory. 
Why do not those who are great in both exert the power of 
oratory ? Why do they not control the bar, surround the pulpit 
with conviction, hold the assemblies of the people in silence by 
the majesty of truth, and fill the senate with their thunders? If 
imitation and acting formed the discipline of oratory, those who 
are accomplished in both ought to give us the illustrations in 
their own persons. But it is not difficult to prove that the habits 
induced by these arts are unfavorable to oratory. With respect 
to the first, namely, imitation, can an artificial discipline of the 
voice prepare it for speaking the tones of nature? Can the 
affected utterance of the sentiments of another, which you do not 
feel, prepare you for the impassioned utterance of your own 
sentiments? No more than the heart can be taught to feel by 
affecting feeling, or the countenance be made to express the 
genuine emotions of the soul through the grimaces of hypocrisy. 
Oratory and imitation are not the same in kind, they are op- 
posites. Their resemblance is only the resemblance of the 
counterfeit to the real; but the counterfeit can never be trans- 
muted into the real. 

With respect to acting, it also is not the same in kind. The 
actor imagines a character and circumstances, and then speaks 
under the influence of passions awakened by these imagi- 
nations. He thus becomes habituated to speak out of his proper 
self. He is Richard or Hamlet. The more complete the trans- 
formation, the better for his purpose. But how different is 
this from speaking on a real occasion, where the subject is 
connected with the speaker’s heart, without the intervention 
of the imagination. It is easy to perceive that the habits of 
mind, generated by the real, cannot assimilate with those gene- 
rated by the imaginary occasion. The first is direct thinkin 
and feeling, connected with present and visible interests, an 
actual responsibilities, and, therefore, sustained and flowing on. 
The other is without original thought, with feelings limited to 
the remote, attended with no sense of responsibility, and evanes- 
cent as a dream. Could Garrick have taken the place of 
Chatham ?—were his habits of thought and feeling such as to fit 
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him for the oratory of Chatham? As well might Chatham have 
taken the place of Garrick. 

The enquiry will here be made: If it be true that the language 
of passion cannot be taught, then ought not Elocution, as a 
branch of education, to be exploded? FElocution, according to 
the current acceptation, ought to be exploded ; but in its place, 
the true study of oratory can be introduced. 

All will agree that the study of oratory can relate to only two 
things—the qualities of the voice and the qualities of the thought. 
Now, our argument is, that the qualities of the voice depend 
upon the qualities of the thought, so that the former can be deve- 
loped only through the latter. The peculiar manner of deliver- 
ing language, was at first inspired and fixed by the sentiments. 
Now, although we may form rules by watching the voice, when 
under the energies of passion, yet there must be an insurmount- 
able difficulty in the way of reducing them to practice, inasmuch 
as when we watch the tones, in order to conform to the rules, we 
divert the mind from the inspirations of the sentiment. An ar- 

ment in favor of cultivating the tones of passion, has been 

wn from the astonishing effects which cultivation produces on 
the voice with respect to musical execution. The cases, how- 
ever, are by no means parallel. Music, although capable of 
adaptation to sentiment, is not the expression of it. Language, 
on the other hand, is the direct expression of sentiment. In 
music, the voice is not obeying any particular passion or senti- 
ment, but is passing through changes by fixed scientific connec- 
tions. In oratory, the very condition is, that the voice obey the 
passion and sentiment. The one is the law of melody, and the 
other the law of the heart. 

There is a cultivation, however, to which the voice may be 
submitted, of a very important character. If it be defective 
or weak, it may be corrected and strengthened by judicious 
exercise, without reference to sentiment. ‘This was the case of 
Demosthenes ; his efforts were not to acquire the tones of pas- 
sion, but to cure physical defects, namely, weakness and stam- 
mering. Music may be cultivated in reference to the inflexions 
and compass of the voice, as preparatory to oratory. A clear 
articulation and a correct pronunciation are capital qualities, 
which are also to be cultivated as preparatory to oratory. 
Those modifications of the voice which have reference to the 
intelligibility of language, such as emphasis, and the rising, fall- 
ing, and circumflex inflexions, should be cultivated by exercises 
in reading. This is necessary, especially for two reasons : first, 
when taught to read in childhood through injudicious instruction 
we acquire habits of intonation which are anything but natural. 
These are apt to adhere more or less to the individual afterwards. 
Now these, or any other errors, as respects intelligible speaking, 
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may be corrected by reading exercises, and the voice restored to 
the influence of nature. Secondly: reading has an elocution of 
its own, which we may attend to without conflicting with the 
higher power of oratory. In mere correct reading we give a pe- 
culiarity to the tone which indicates that we are expressing the 
sentiments of another, we do not attempt to imitate or to act. 
Now it is important that we do this with a good articulation and 
intelligibly ; and this may be attained by practice. But if the 
piece to be read contain the language of passion, then at once art 
will fail, and the inspirations of passion must be relied upon. 
To read such a piece by rule, however elegantly, is treason 
against nature, for which we shall receive a retribution in the 
production of artificial habits. 

Declamation also, with certain restrictions, may be introduced 
into our educational system. The pieces selected may be of the 
narrative or descriptive kind, where the speaker is not required to 
assume a character, but where he may speak under the influence of 
his own naturally-awakened feelings. But then he ought not to 
speak such pieces, unless, upon trial, he finds his own feelings 
readily entering into them. The sentimental are the best, but the 
Sentiments should be such as the speaker feels interested 
in, such as he can easily make his own, such as he feels 
he would himself have written had he possessed the ability. The 
principle is, to select such pieces as will lead to the habit of ex- 
pressing our own sentiments with unaffected interest. But what 
shall we think of the practice of mounting the stage and, in the 
character of Hannibal or Bonaparte addressing an army on the 
eve of battle; or in the character of Antony making a speech over 
the body of Cesar; or in the character of Hamlet uttering a 
soliloquy ; or in the character of satan making a speech to the 
fallen spirits in Pandemonium? If this were action it would 
not be oratory. But it cannot be action. No imagination is vivid 
enough for the performance. It is nothing more than a miserable, 
absurd, and ridiculous attempt at imitation. If oratory cannot be 
gained in this way, why practice it? It is worse than no instruc- 
tion to learn what must be hereafter unlearned when we come 
upon the great theatre of the world, where every man must act 
his own character, and where, not frothy declamation, but burn- 
ing thought must speak to men. 

Another method of cultivating oratory, is the speaking of ori- 
ginal compositions. This cannot be followed with too much 
assiduity. If performed carelessly it avails little ; but if the com- 
positions be prepared with pains and a laudable ambition, if the 
subject be one in which the writer is interested, and which he 
feels desirous to impress upon his hearers, there will be in the 
whole performance a salutary discipline, both as respects elo- 
quence of style and genuine oratory. 
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Forensic debates are superior to all other exercises, when pro- 
perly conducted. The speaker should speak only from his own 
convictions, he should make ample preparation in the thought, and 
then yield himself to the interest and ardor of discussion. Such 
exercises may give birth to oratory; they certainly will prepare 
the way. Here mind comes in conflict with mind, and the studied 
gesture and artificial tone are forgotten. The arts and tricks of 
a spurious oratory could not be made to appear more despicable 
than by introducing them into the forum. 

In forming the orator, however, the principal discipline relates 
to the thoughts and feelings. Oratory is composed of the tones 
which thought and feeling inspire, and the thought and feeling 
contain the only true measure of the oratory. The loftier thought, 
the nobler and more glowing feeling of one mind will mark the 
superiority of his oratory, if he speak inartificially. But still the 
humbler thought, and the less soaring passion of another, will 
have its measure of oratory. 

Whilst, therefore, all that direct attention should be paid to 
oratory which has been remarked above, let it be remembered that 
the finished and disciplined intellect, the purified and exalted 
heart, and a thorough acquaintance with language, form its springs. 
One of the strongest objections against popular elocution 1s, that 
it deludes its pupils into the belief that they have become orators 
by the cultivation of the voice, while as yet its fountains have 
not been opened in the soul. Oratory is not an accomplishment 
of the schoolboy, but the attribute of a ripened and godlike mind. 

As a specimen of oratory, let us take the oratory of Lord 
Bacon, as described by Ben Jonson: “‘ There happened in my 
time one noble speaker who was full of gravity in his speaking. 
No man ever spoke more neatly, more pressly, more mightily, or 
suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. No 
member of his speech but consisted of its own graces. His 
hearers could not cough, or look aside from him without loss. 
He commanded when he spoke, and had his judges angry or 
pleased at his devotion. The fear of every man that heard him 
was, that he should make an end.” 

There is but one thing more that we shall mention as a part of 
this discipline and preparation for oratory. It is this, to enter 
into the world neither as an isolated nor as a selfish being, but 
with all the generous sympathies of humanity, feeling that the 

at interests of the world are common interests in which al] must 
Cas apart. These interests are expressed by a few words, but 
how vast their relations! Art, science, law, politics, and reli- 
gion. He that will enter the world to prosecute these in truth and 
righteousness, must think, and feel, and speak ; and then thought 
will be the birth of wisdom, and feeling will be the soul of 
speech, and such speech will be oratory. 
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To conclude, all that can be done for oratory in education is 
merely preparatory. We might as well try to make pvets as to 
make orators. We may prescribe fitting and genial studies and 
exercises, but the orator, as well as the poet, can alone make 
himself, or must be made by an inspiration from heaven. 


ARTICLE VII. 


REVIEW OF FINNEY’S THEOLOGY. 


By Rev. George Dvurrietp, D. D., Detroit, Michigan. 


Lectures on Systematic Theology, embracing Lectures on Moral 
Government, /ltonement, Moral and Physical Depravity, Re- 
generation, Philosophical Theories, and Evidences of Regenera- 
tion. By Rev. C. G. Finney, Professor of Theology, in the 
Oberlin Collegiate Institute. 


[Continued from p. 452.] 
SANCTIFICATION. 


“ Some theologians,” says our author, “ have made justification 
a condition of sanctification instead of making sanctification a con- 
dition of justification. But this, we shall see, is an erroneous 
view of the subject. The mistake is founded in a misapprehen- 
sion of the nature both of justification and of sanctification. 
They make sanctification to consist in something else than in 
the will’s entire subjection or consecration to God ; and justifica- 
tion they regard as a forensic transaction, conditionated on the 
first act of faith in Christ. Whole-hearted obedience to God, or 
entire conformity to his law, they regard asa very rare, and many of 
them, as an impractical attainment in this life. Hence they condi- 
tionate justification upon simple faith, not regarding faith as at all 
implying present conformity of heart tothe lawof God. It would 
seem, from the very use of language, that they lay very little stress 
upon personal holiness, as a condition of acceptance with God.’” If 
our author means, as it would seem he does from his use of lan- 
guage, to insinuate or charge that the theologians he refers to 
are not careful and zealous to inculcate the necessity of holiness, 
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and its reality as an indispensable evidence of a justified state, or 
that their teaching and preaching do not secure conscientious and 
devoted lives of new obedience, he insinuates and charges what he 
cannot prove. The piety and morality of the men he thus reproach- 
es, and of their churches generally, will not lose anything in com- 
parison with those that affiliate and sympathize with him and his 
school. The odiwm theologicum is a very weak argument, and 
what we would not expect from one who claims to be perfect. 
The above extract does express the truth, that the theologians 
referred to deny sanctification to be the condition of justification. 
But our author uses it with evident intent to be understood, that 
they who deny and oppose the doctrine of entire sanctification as 
he teaches it, are, to some degree, indifferent, or at least far less 
concerned about holiness of heart and life, and the obligation to 
maintain it, than he and his school are. For he says “ that it is 
Antinomianism,” and that “a denial of (his) doctrine prepares 
the minds of ministers to temporize and wink at great iniquity in 
their churches.’” This isgrievous slander. We will not return 
the compliment as broadly as it has been given, but must remark 
that so far as our observation has gone, we have witnessed so 
much manceuvring and deception, and such developments of 
rampant censoriousness, spiritual pride, self-conceit and lying 
slander, in connexion with this doctrine, on the part of its ad- 
vocates, that we should be on our guard, and put no confidence 
in the man or the church, that professes “entire sanctification,” 
as taught by our author and his school. Nor are we at all sur- 
prised that it should be so. For, having affirmed of themselves 
what is false before God, the power of perceiving truth has, as 
its legitimate punishment, been so far impaired, that they now 
cease to be aware when they depart from truth before men. 

Our author assumes that there is, and can be, no other effectual 
provision made for the holiness of men, but that which makes 
sanctification the condition of justification. This is the common 
assumption of all unsanctified minds; and it operates powerfully 
and extensively to keep men from trusting in Jesus Christ, and 
looking confidently for the grace of God unto eternal life. We 
do indeed, in common with the theologians whom our author 
condemns and traduces, deny that sanctification is the condition 
of justification, in the ordinary acceptation of the term “‘condition,”’ 
nor do we think it either necessary or efficacious to secure holi- 
ness of heart and life, to assume and teach that it is. On the con- 
trary, we have found and believe that this very idea, the prece- 
dence of holiness as a condition of justification, operates as an 
efficient barrier in the way of the sinner’s being brought to 
Christ, and powerfully, in some who think they have come to 
Him, to secure the developments of spiritual pride, or self-righ- 
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teousness, or censoriousness. The theologians condemned by 
our author, and the Confession of Faith so bitterly denounced by 
him, are very careful to teach that, coincident with justification, 
and by the very actings of the faith that justifies, the Spirit of God 
regenerates, and ever thereafter sanctifies. While they discard 
works or deeds of law, as the precedent condition of justification, 
they as positively affirm, that the faith which —_ is not mere 
science like the faith of devils, but such a realizing apprehension 
and belief of the great facts testified by Jesus Christ, concerning 
Himself, His Father, and the way of justification through him, as 
will bring the motive influence that may be drawn from the excel- 
lence, grace, and love of God in Christ, to bear upon the mind 
and heart, in determining to and promoting holiness. Its natural 
and certain tendency in this way, they plainly and pointedly urge 
from the Word of God, as it “‘ works by love, purifies the heart, 
and overcomes the world.”? Appropriate fruits or good works, 
prove the Fare samy of faith and the fact of justification, which 
is very different from their being the precedent condition. Our 


author either confounds or identifies these things, and in the 
boldest manner so perfectly inverts the order of God’s operations 
in the justification and salvation of men, as to make them justify 
themselves, always and only in so far as they become and keep 
themselves perfectly holy. “The Bible everywhere represents 
justified persons as sanctified, and always expressly or impliedly 


conditionates justification upon sanctification. 1 Cor. 6:11: And 
such were some of you; but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, 
but ye are justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God.” 

We have here both the author’s view plainly stated, and his at- 
tempt as a biblical expositor, to prove it. Because the apostle, in 
his detail of facts, evidencing the great change wrought in the cha- 
racter and state of the converts at Corinth, puts sanctification before 
justification, therefore he infers that the former is the condition of 
the latter! The apostle, designing to contrast their present and 
former character and state, most naturally begins with the de- 
velopments in their actions and habits which give eyidence of 
their state, and thus traces them to their proper source. A dif- 
ferent design would have suggested a different course. Design- 
ing to prove the fact of a man’s being in a living state, we should 
naturally say he moves, walks, thinks, and lives, placing the 
cause last. So regeneration and sanctification are stated first as 
the consequents or accompaniments and proofs of justification. 
We apply his mode of reasoning, and prove fromthe apostle the 
very reverse of our author’s inference. ‘ God has chosen you 
to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the 
truth.’”” Does sanctification of the Spirit precede faith as its con- 
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dition? So Peter writes, ‘‘ Elect through sanctification of the Spirit 
unto obedience and sprinkling unto the blood of Christ.”* Does 
sanctification precede obedience, and do both precede the appli- 
cation of Christ’s atonement as the condition? Our author’s in- 
ference is a perfect non-sequitur; nor can he find a fitter speci- 
men to his purpose, although he says that the passage in Corin- 
thians is ** but a specimen of the manner in which justified persons 
are spoken of in the Bible.” As little to his purpose is his next 
quotation, from Rom. 6: 1, which does indeed prove that ‘‘ they 
only are justified who walk after the Spirit.” But this walking 
after the Spirit is the immediate, certain result, and necessary 
evidence, not the condition of justification. He confounds regen- 
eration with sanctification, not, however, as the cause with its 
effect, the one being characteristically different from the other ; 
but makes them to differ, only as a higher and a lower state. 
For, in reply to the anticipated objection, that the Scriptures speak 
of sanctification as a thing that comes after regeneration, and to 
be sought and arrived at, by the Christian, he affirms, that the 
word is used in a “ higher sense,” to denote “‘ a state of being 
settled, established in faith, rooted and grounded in love, bein 
so confirmed in the faith and obedience of the gospel as to hold 
on in the way of life steadfastly, immovably, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord.” 

In his third volume our author has laid out all his force on this 
subject, which, as it is the peculiarity of his school, he makes “a 
fundamental question in theology.” 

He has transformed, by his philosophy, the meaning of language, 
with which the ears of Christians have been long familiar and 
wrought confusion only. Holiness, sanctification and obedience, 
have all their place in his nomenclature, and are retained still as 
technics; but they mean not in his lips what they have done 
among evangelical Christians. Along with them he has intro- 
duced others, which, according to his system are the synonymes 
of these, but have become the preferred phrases, and, with some 
boasters of perfection, the merest cantings—such as “ entire 
sanctification,” ‘* entire obedience,” ‘‘ entire consecration of 
will,” ° of heart,” * of life to God,”’ “ full-hearted consecration,”’ 
“ sincerity,” ** honesty of intention,” “‘ moral perfection.” These 
are all used as convertible terms for “ holiness,’ and holiness as 
another phrase for perfect sinlessness. They all serve the pur- 
pon of logical subtlety, by which to reach a conclusion uniform- 

y aimed at. It is both painful and alarming to see what a 
troop of expressions he marshals around him, and how by his phi- 
losophy they become the merest engines of sophistry, ce which 


to'give scope and power to error. Already have we met with 
some of his disciples, who have played most skilfully with them, 
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and had learned so to identify in their use of the terms, holiness, 
perfection, entire sanctification, etc., that those who reject the 
doctrine and pretence of perfection, have been denounced and 
slandered as opposed to holiness and strangers to the grace of 
sanctification. 

Our author makes no distinction here, except between “ pre- 
sent full obedience, or entire consecration to God,” and “ continu- 
al abiding consecration, or obedience to God.” The former he 
calls sanctification, the latter “ entire sanctification,’ which last 
expression is the preferred equivalent for “ sinless perfection.” 
In defining sanctification he is careful to affirm that “ it does not 
imply any constitutional change of either soul or body,””—“ is not 
a phenomenon or state of the intelligence,””—“ belongs to neither 
the reason, conscience, ner unders‘anding” '—* is not a mere feel- 
ing of any kind,’’—“ is not a desire an appetite, a passion, a pro- 
pensity, an emotion, nor indeed any kind or degree of feeling,— 
is not a state or phenomenon of the sensibility,””-—but “‘ is a phe- 
nomenon of the will or a voluntary state of mind.””* The terms wtp 
and dy:«Sw translated ‘‘ to sanctify,” he says are used by the inspired 
writers “ to represent the act of consecrating one’s self or any- 
thing else to the service of God and to the highest well-being of 
the universe,’”’—* not only an act of the will, but an ultimate act 
or choice, as distinguished from a mere volition or executive act 
of the will.’’ ‘ Sanctification as a state differing from a holy act,” 
he says, “‘ isa standing ultimate intention and exactly synonymous 
or identical with a state of obedience or conformity to the law of 
God.” ‘Sanctification consists in the will’s devoting or conse- 
crating itself and the whole being, all we are and have, so far as 
powers, susceptibilities, possessions, are under the control of the 
will to the service of God, or which is the same thing, to the high- 
est interests of God and of being. Sanctification, then, is nothing 
more or less than entire obedience for the time being to the law.” * 

This description does not accord with the Scriptural account of 
sanctification. A very essential element, entering into the Scriptu- 
ral representation of its nature, has been lost sight of by our author 
in his description of it. The influence and agency of the Spirit 
of God are radically important, so much so, and so essential, that 
the sanctification of men is truly and appropriately His work. 
There is a consecration, other than that of man’s own voluntary 
and entire surrender of himself to God, which the word is some- 
times used to denote, and which enters into the Scriptural account 
of sanctification. Those whom God has given to Jesus Christ, 
having elected them from the mass of the human family that they 
should be holy, are set apart, in God’s purpose, and have a new 
and peculiar relation to the new Covenant-Head and Redeemer 
assigned tothem. See Eph. 1: 4,5. He claims to be the author 
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of their sanctification, Ex. 31: 13; Lev. 20: 8. Beside this settin 
them apart for Himself, He further consecrates- them by the gi 
of His Spirit, by whose influence the divine agency is efficiently 
carried out for their sanctification. ‘ Because God hath from the 
beginning chosen you to salvation, through sanctification of the 
Sprit.”* This sanctifying agency of the Spirit precedes obedi- 
ence, and is designed as the means of securing it. So far from 
the sanctification of a sinful man originating and consisting in the 
sovereign choice of his own free-will, the Bible teaches, that 
there is an exercise of divine sovereignty, to which it is to be 
traced as to its prime source and efficient cause. Peter styles 
Christians ‘‘ elect through sanctification of the Spirit unto obedi- 
ence.” * Here the sanctification of the Spirit precedes and pre- 
pares the way for holy obedience, as the means does the end. Ey 
dyiaouw mvevuaros, “ by the sanctification or sanctifying influences 
of the Spirit.”” ss txaxoyy, 7. e. in order that they should obey the 
ospel.”” The Spirit employs appropriate means in this work, which, 


in general, is the truth, the word of God. See John 17: 17, 19. 
The Shorter Catechism and Confession of Faith have well and truly, 
therefore, assigned the first and most conspicuous place in the 
sanctification of the sinner, to the agency of the Holy Spirit. 
And we consider it a capital error—a radical and fatal defect in 
our author’s system—that the influence and agency of the Spirit 
in this work, are made to stand so far in the back-ground, and are 


so indistinctly defined. There is a work of the Spirit in our sanc- 
tification, as appropriate and essential as is the consecration of 
ourselves to God, carried out in a life of new and holy obedience. 
According to the Scriptures, as set forth in the Shorter Catechism, 
the Spirit begins the work in our effectual calling, by convincing 
us of our sin and misery, by enlightening our minds in the know- 
ledge of Christ, by renewing our wills, and thus persuading and 
enabling us to embrace Him as He is freely offered to us in the 
gospel, for all purposes of salvation. The work thus begun He 
carries on by renewing us moré and more into the image of Christ. 
Mere arguments taken from the promises and threatenings of the 
Word, no power of mere human suasion, no enticing words of 
human wisdom or eloquence, will ever prove sufficient, without 
that demonstration of the Spirit which makes our faith to stand, 
not in the wisdom of men but in the power of God.* Thus bring- 
ing us to faith and unfeigned repentance, we are “sealed wit 
that holy Spirit of promise, which is the earnest of our inheritance 
until the redemption of the purchased possession,” ‘ and renewed 
more and more in life and vigor, through all the parts, powers, and 
passions of our nature, into the image of God, Eph. 4:24; Col. 
3: 10, in knowledge, righteousness, and holiness. 

Our author fails to give any definite views, at all answerable to 
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the importance of the subject, to the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the sanctification of the sinner. So far as we can gather from him, 
the Spirit’s work in sanctification consists in simple illumination. 
He does indeed talk of the indwelling of the Spirit,—but we have 
searched in vain for anything beyond His revealing Christ or pre- 
Senting the truth. His language sometimes is so mystical as 
to have a strong bearing towards fanaticism. ‘ When the will, 
the intellect, and the sensibility,” says he, “‘ are yielded to Him, 
He developes the intelligence and the sensibility by clear revela- 
tions of himself in all his offices and relations to the soul, confirms 
the will, mellows and chastens the sensibility by these divine reve- 
lations to the intelligence.” ’ What these revelations are, and how 
they are made; whether independently of the written Word, by 
some miraculous afflatus or inspiration, by an inward infallible 
light or monitor, or through the prayerful and believing perusal and 
use of the Scriptures, we are not informed. There is a strange 
blending of his pailonaphy and experience. Occasionally he 
l 


makes some excellent remarks, which would find a cordial assent 


from the truly spiritual-minded, were it not that incidentally the 
admixtures of his philosophy, betray a design directly at war with 
Christian experience, viz. to prove their perfection in holiness, 
We give the reader the following extracts as an example. “It 
is one es to have eons and ideas and opinions concerning 


Christ, and an entirely different thing to know Christ, as He is 
revealed by the Holy Spirit. All the relations of Christ imply 
corresponding necessities in us. When the Holy Spirit has re- 
vealed to us the necessity, and Christ as exactly suited to fully 
meet that necessity, and urged his acceptance in that relation, 
until we have appropriated him by faith, a great work is done” *— 
“ O how infinitely blind he is to the fulness and glory of Christ, 
who does not know himself and know Christ, as both are re- 
vealed by the Holy Spirit. When we are led by the Holy Spirit 
to look down into the abyss of our own emptiness—to behold 
the horrible pit and miry se of our own habits, and fleshly, and 
worldly, and infernal entanglements—when we see in the light of 
God that our emptiness and necessities are infinite, then and 
not till then are we prepared to cast off self, and put on Christ. 
The glory and fulness of Christ are not discovered (disclosed 2) 
to the soul until it discovers its need of Him. But when self, 
in all its loathsomeness and helplessness, is fully revealed, until] 
hope is utterly extinct, as it respects every kind and degree of 
help in ourselves, and when Christ, the all in all, is revealed to 
the soul as its all-sufficient portion and salvation, then, and not 
till then does the soul know its salvation. This knowledge is the 
indispensable condition of appropriating faith, or of that act of 
receiving Christ, or that committal of all to Him, that takes Christ 
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home to dwell in the heart by faith, and to preside over all its 
states an! actions. It is one thing to theorize and speculate and 
opine about Christ, and an infinitely different thing to know him 
as he is revealed by the Holy Spirit. When Christ is fully re- 
vealed to the soul by the Comforter, it will never again doubt the 
attainability and reality of entire sanctification in this life.’” 
Multitudes have known and rejoiced in Christ as their all-suffi- 
cient Saviour, experiencing His strength and grace from day to 
day, answerable to their appropriating faith, who have also glo- 
rified God on account of it, who nevertheless coul! not for one 
moment allow the thought of their sinlessness or perfect holiness 
to take possession of them. 

Our author expresses himself, often, with such exceeding loose- 
ness on the subject of the Spirit’s revelations, through which, he 
says, ‘entire sanctification” here ensues, that it is impossible 
to know what he means. Thus, speaking of the Spirit reveal- 
ing Christ as the Life, without ever giving any distinct idea of 
what life is, he “vr language which, if it came from the lips 
of an old school theologian, he would denounce as heresy and 


Antinomianism. “ He enthrones himself with our own consent 
in the heart, and through the heart he extends his influence and 
his life to all our spiritual being ;—he lives in us as really and 
truly as we live in our own bodies ;—he as really reigns in our 
will, and consequently in our emotions, by our own free consent, 


as our wills reign in our own bodies. Cannot our brethren un- 
derstand that this is sanctification, and that nothing else 
is?’ Speaking of Christ as the believer’s sanctification, 
he says, “ When He is apprehended and embraced as the 
soul’s sanctification, he rules in and reigns over the soul in 
so high a sense, that he, as it were, develops his own holiness in 
us. ie, as it were, swallows us up—so enfolds (if I may so say) 
our wills and our souls in his, that we are willingly led captive 
by him. We will and do, as He wills within us. What! has it 
come to this, that the church doubt and reject the doctrine of 
entire sanctification in this life?” ‘The Holy Spirit sanctifies 
only by revealing Christ to us as our sanctification?’ ‘ Christ 
is revealed and apprehended as the soul’s substitute, surety, life, 
and salvation, in respect to the particular besetment and weak- 
ness of which it has had so full and so humiliating a revelation.”* 

The Spirit of Christ and our spirit must embrace each 
other, and enter into an everlasting covenant with each other. 
There must be a mutual giving of self and receiving of each other, 
a blending of spirits in such a sense as is intended by Paul in 
the passage already quoted. He that is joined to the Lord is 
one spirit.’ ””* 
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The foregoing extracts are taken from the author’s comments 
on the relations of Christ, which, from sixty-one different speci- 
mens given, he seems to think are as numerous and as various, as 
the different titles used to designate Him. We might add much 
of the same sort, showing a want of unity and consistency, the 
absence of any distinct and definite thought flowing throughout, 
and a confusion, desultoriness, and frequent destitution of mean- 
ing. Nothing stronger can be found in the writings of theologi- 
ans, whom it has been customary with many to denounce as An- 
tinomian. The following from Marshall on sanctification, is in 
perfect keeping with the above extracts from our author. “ An- 
other great mystery in the way of sanctification, is, the glorious 
manner of our fellowship with Christ, in receiving an holy frame 
of heart from him. It is by our being in Christ, and having Christ 
himself in us, and that not merely by his universal presence as he 
is God, but by such a close union, as that we are one spirit and 
one flesh with him, which is a privilege peculiar to them that are 
truly sanctified.”! Boston says, ‘‘ Believers, regenerate persons, 
who fiducially credit Him and rely on Him, have put on Christ. 
Gal. 3: 27. If that be not enough, he is in them. John 17: 23. 
Formed in them, as the child in the mother’s belly. Gal. 4: 19." 
Our author says, “‘ The spirit of Christ, then, or the real Deity of 
Christ dwells in the truly spiritual believer. Christ not only in 
heaven, but Christ within us; as really and truly inhabiting our 
bodies as we do, as really in us, as we are in ourselves, is the 
teaching of the Bible, and must be spiritually apprehended, by a 
divine personal and inward revelation, to secure our abiding in 
him.’”* Nothing stronger can be found in Harvey, Booth, or 
Crisp, who have been denounced as Antinomians. Much ex- 
planation is needed by our author, to deliver himself from the 
allegations he has indulged in so freely, against those whom he 
pronounces Antinomians. 

It is easy to see, that the Antinomian and fanatic could both 
express themselves in our author’s language, and with him claim 
to be “entirely sanctified” or perfect. The former claims that, 
by faith, he yields himself up entirely to Christ, so consecrates 
himself, and is so united to Him, that Christ henceforth lives in 
him, and he can no longer sin; that, in fact, nothing he does can 
be sin, being so united to Christ and one with Him, as to be com- 

lete in Him. Our author says, “whenever Christ is appre- 
ended and received in any relation, in that relation he is full 
and perfect, so that we are complete in him.’* The fa- 
natic says, that he has a special revelation, enjoys an inward 
light, so that he cannot be mistaken or err; the light within ren- 
ders him, while under its influence, infallible, yea as truly in- 
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spired as ever were the hg at and apostles, so that resistance 
to it is resistance to God. Our author says, “ We receive the 
Holy Spirit, who offers himself as an indwelling light and guide, 
and who is received by simple faith.” The leading and guiding 
of the Spirit which are by the knowledge of Jesus Christ, vouch- 
safed or imparted through the word of God, are precious facts, 
well known in the experience of Christians, and fully established 
by the Scriptures. Rom. 8: 14; Psalm 73: 24; Eph. 1: 17. 
But his attempts at explanation, only produce perplexity and con- 
fusion. “Light certainly,” says he, “appears to be of two 
kinds, as every spiritual mind knows, physical and spiritual. 
Physical or natural light reveals or makes manifest physical ob- 
jects, through the fleshly organ the eye ; spiritual light is no less 
real light than physical. In the presence of spiritual light the 
mind directly sees spiritual truths and objects, as in the pre- 
sence of material or natural light, it racrenr sees material ob- 
jects. The mind has an eye or seeing faculty, which uses the 
material eye and natural light to discern material objects. It is 
not the eye that sees. It is always the mind thatsees. The eye 
and the light are conditions of seeing the material universe, but 
it is always the mind that sees. So the mind directly sees spi- 
ritual reaiities in the presence of spiritual light. But what is 
light? What is sot sail what is spiritual att Are they 
really identical or are they essentially different?” Our author 
declines all “ philosophical speculations upon this subject,” 
but remarks, “that whatever spiritual light is, the mind, under 
certain circumstances, cannot discern the difference, if DIFFER- 
ENCE THERE 18, between them. Was that spiritual or physical 
light which the disciples saw on the mount of transfiguration— 
which Paul and his companions saw, on their way to Damascus? 
What light is that which falls upon the mental eye of the be- 
liever, when he draws so near to God as not, at the moment, to 
at all distinguish the glory that surrounds him from material light? 
What was that light, which made the face of Moses shine with 
such brightness, that the people were unable to behold it? And 
what is that light, which Tights up the countenance of a believer 
when he comes direct and fresh from the mount of communion 
with God? There is often a visible light in his countenance. 
What is that light which often shines upon the pages of the Bible, 
making its spiritual meaning as manifest to the mind as the let- 
ters and words are ?”” 

The reader can draw his own inferences from these quotations. 
Our author carefully distinguishes between the doctrinal light or 
light of truth, which Christ reveals by His Spirit, and the inward 
spiritual light which emanates from Christ, and is as real as the 
physical, and which he denies to be metaphorical or figurative. 
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“‘ What,” says he, “is the source of spiritual light? The Bible 
says Christ is. But what does this mean? When it is said that 
He is the true light, does it mean only that he is the teacher of 
true doctrine ; or does it mean that he is the light in which true 
doctrine is apprehended, or its spiritual import understood; that 
he shines through and upon all spiritual doctrine, and causes its 
spiritual import to be apprehended, and that the presence of his 
light, or in other words, his own presence, is a condition of 
any doctrines being spiritually understood? He is no doubt 
the essential light.” ‘“ Whoever has a true spiritual, and 
personal acquaintance with Christ, as God, knows that Christ 
is light; that his being called light is not a mere figure of 
speech.” * According to his idea there is an elemental light, 
which, if not identical, is not distinguishable from material light, 
and which is as necessary to the perception of spiritual truth as 
the latter is to corporeal vision. ‘‘ You can no more doubt,” says 
he, “‘ the time that you see the true spiritual import of the words 
(of the Bible), than that you see the words themselves.” ‘ At 
other times the letter is as distinctly visible as before, and yet 
there is no possibility of discerning the spirit of the Bible” (all 
man’s natural ability which our author makes of so great aceount, 
and which he affirms to be sufficient for perfect ee a to the 


law, to the contrary notwithstanding!!!) ‘The Bible,” he 
says, “‘ everywhere abounds with evidence, that spiritual light 


exists, and that its presence is a condition (of course, according 
to his own showing, a necessary condition) of apprehending the 
reality and presence of spiritual objects.”” How caanletaly in 
these views does he contradict himself, and all he has said of 
man’s full power, without the Spirit’s aid, to keep the law of God 
perfectly! He can no more believe, or do any other duty, which 
implies the perception of spiritual truth and objects, without this 
spiritual light, without this revelation of Christ, than can the man 
in darkness see and act, in reference to natural objects around 
him : that is, the sanctification of the man depends, according to 
this his showing, absolutely upon the Lord’s imparting light 
to him. Had our author expressed himself so as to convey the 
idea of the light essential to spiritual discernment, which is given 
in the Scriptures, we should ee understood him, and rejoiced 
in his asserting a precious truth, as far removed from fanati- 
cism, as it is from human sufficiency. ‘* Whatsoever doth make 
manifest is light,”* is Paul’s Hse account of it. ‘“ God, who’ 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.”’* Knowledge is light, in the scriptural 
sense of the word, equally in reference to spiritual as to other 
things. The knowledge of Christ and the way of salvation can 
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never be obtained by the unaided reason, or excogitated by the 
unrenewed mind.’ For this we depend upon Christ. He has 
embodied, in His Word, all we can or need to know in order to 
sanctification ; and the Spirit, by His own appropriate and pecu- 
liar teachings, brings our minds to the knowledge of the truth as 
it is in Jesus Christ : how, precisely, it is not for us to explain. 
But the Saviour himself has said, “the Comforter, which is the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, He shall 
teach you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you.”* Beyond this, viz.: the re- 
velations of the written Word, we have no promise of the Spirit’s 
teaching, nor a right to expect His illumination. It is by means 
of the truth taught in the Word of God, and apprehended 
by faith, that the Spirit enlightens and sanctifies. To assert or 
lay claim to any other influence of the Spirit, as a light within, 
or revelation from God, independent of and apart from His illu- 
mination by the Word of God, is the very element of fanaticism. 
Our author confidently teaches, that spiritual light is an element 
or medium, if not sui generis, yet as really and truly as natural 
light, and scarcely distinguishable the one from the other, except 
in the greater glory of its effulgence. The office of the Spirit, it 
would seem assordian to him, in the sanctification of the man, is 
to create the light, or shed it down on the pages of the Word of 
God, or pour it around us, just as it is of the natural sun, to dif- 
fuse his beams for our irradiation. “ All truth in doctrine is only 
a reflection of Christ—a radiation upon the intelligence from 
Christ.” “Look steadily in the direction from which the 
light emanates, until the Holy Spirit enables you to appre- 
hend the essential truth, and the true light that enlightens 
every man.’ Do not mistake a dim reflection of the sun for the 
sun himself.” Our author has forbidden us to understand this as 
metaphorical illustration. “I say, to a spiritual mind, these are 
not mere figures of speech, they are understood by those who 
walk in the light of Christ, to mean what they say.””* Inasmuch, 
therefore, as the existence and presence of this divine light, is 
just as necessary to render spiritual vision or discernment possi- 

le, as is the physical or natural light to corporeal vision, and it 
is the office of the Spirit to supply this light; we see not how 
our author, according to his showing, can escape from the charge 
he brings against the ‘ Old School,” who, he says, “‘ seem to 
‘have regarded sanctification as brought about by a peveos 
cleansing.” * The only difference between his views and this, is, 
that he is more specific in explaining the physical process of 
sanctification. According to him, the cleansing is produced by 
a law of necessity through the spiritual light which is poured 
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around by the revelation of Christ, which is “no less real light 
than physical; ” and, as he has said, not at the moment distin- 
guishable “from material light.” By all this he means, and 
must and can only be understood to mean, that the process of 
entire sanctification by the Spirit, is through a special reve- 
lation, and that revelation as direct and personal, as inde- 
pendent, miraculous, and infallible, as was ever imparted by 
inspiration to the prophets. Of course it would be very wrong 
for a man thus illuminated and inspired, to question the accuracy 
of his views for a moment, and as wrong in others to dissent from 
and reject them, when given forth oracularly by the recipient ; 
just as wrong as to reject the word of God himself. This is fa- 
naticism ; and if it has not led to extravagance and wildness in 
our author, it is owing to other causes than its own sanitive 
virtue. Certain it is, that it has led to asserted claims to perfec- 
tion, extravagance, and excesses, among some who have adopted 
his views, and must, ere long, develop itself in still greater 
follies and evils, on the part of those who may not have the piety 
and other influences that restrain our author. The mysticism of 
Halyburton is not for a moment to be compared with it. His 
‘¢ reason of true faith,” asserted in opposition to Locke’s views, is 
far more intelligible, and by no means as liable to mischievous 
rmeve as our author’s “inward light” and “ revelations ” 

y the Spirit of “ Christ within us.”” Dreams, visions, ecstacies, 
rhapsodies, trances, and all the other appliances of the preceders 
of new sects, not even excepting the insane reveries of Sweden- 
borg, must all follow, in due season, where this element of fana- 
ticism, which he has incorporated in his system, is brought fully 
into action in its practical applications. Habitual neglect of the 
Bible, conceited ignorance, the despotism of opinion, the phrenzy 
of impulses, consciousness, denunciation, and practical claims of 
infallibility, must sooner or later throw their shades upon the de- 
velopments of that ‘entire sanctification ” which our author 
advocates. 

There is yet one other aspect of the subject which deserves 
attention, and that is the manner in which he lowers the standard 
by which to judge of perfect holiness, and the ease with which 
he adapts the claims of the law to the debilitated powers of man, 
so as to make it in fact a sliding-scale, suited to each one’s 
varying capacities, and varying in its acquirements at any and 
every moment of his life. ‘To this he is compelled, by a logical 
necessity. His philosophy has rendered him special aid in this 
perilous work. The reader will bear in mind, that this philo- 
sophy is, according to his own. showing, that of free-will ex- 
ercising its own sovereignty, in opposition to what he calls the 
philosophy of a necessitated will; that is, of a will determined 
certainly by motive influences from without operating anterior 
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to, and exerting their efficiency in its own acts. Such motive 
influences are inconsistent with his view of free-will. Liberty, 
according to his philosophy, consists in full (of course he means 
— power at any a every moment to do right or wrong. 
The possession of this power of sovereign self-determination 1s 
with him a sine qué non of moral obligation. ‘ Moral obligation 
(too) respects the ultimate intention only.” ‘ Moral law requires 
nothing more than honesty of intention.” ‘Sincerity or 
honesty of intention is moral perfection—#ét is obedience to the 
law.’”’* “Sin and holiness are attributes of acts of will only.” ? 
“* Moral character belongs solely to the ultimate intention of the 
mind.”* In other words, * holiness consists in the supreme ulti- 
mate intention, choice or willing of the highest well-being of 
God, and the highest good of his kingdom.”’* Obedience, entire 
obedience, will-obedience, holiness, entire sanctification, are all, 
as we have shown, synonymes with our author. They all 
mean the same thing with him. “ If conscious honesty of inten- 
tion, both as it respects the kind and degree of intention accord- 
ing to the degree of light possessed, be not entire obedience to 
moral law, then there is no being in heaven or in earth who can 
know himself to be entirely obedient.”* “ Where this intention 
exists, there can be no sin.”’* No one who is truly honest in pur- 
suing the highest good of being, ever did or can mistake his duty 
in any such sense as to commit sin.” ’ Here, then, we have sin- 
cerity of intention as the sum total, the essence and perfection 
of moral character and conduct. If this be not to degrade the 
claims of the law, we know not what will. Arminians’ views 
of Christian perfection are much less exceptionable in this res- 
pect; for they affirm, that through Christ the law has been so 
modified, as to admit sincerity in lieu of, or as, perfect obedience. 
But our author, by a bold stroke of his philosophy, makes it the 
very thing itself. 
he reader will have patience with us while we present him 
with a few further quotations bearing on this subject. “It is 
plain that men are naturally able to be entirely sanctified, in the 
sense of rendering entire and continual obedience to God ; for 
the ability is the condition of the obligation to do so. But what 
is implied in ability to be as holy as God requires ustobe? The 
ready and plain answer to this question is—({1) The possession of 
the powers and susceptibilities of moral agents. (2) Sufficient 
knowledge or light to reveal to us the whole of duty. (3) And 
also to reveal to us clearly the way and means of overcoming 
any and every difficulty or temptation that lies in our way. The 
first we all possess. The second we also possess; for nothing 
strictly is or can be duty that is not revealed or made known to 
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us. The third is proffered to us, upon condition that we receive 
the Holy Spirit, who offers himself as an indwelling light and 
guide, and who is received by simple faith.” It will per- 
ceived how our author here slides off—by the use of phrases not 
of the same import, as convertible terms, identical in their mean- 
ing,—into the most fallacious sophistry. According to his view 
the whole of man’s duty is not what God has specifically, in de- 
tail, enjoined in His law and expounded in His Word, but just so 
much and no more than the man at the time actually knows,— 
his willing the good of God and of the universe as far as he un- 
derstands it! If light is not had, or the knowledge of duty in 
any particular, there is no obligation, and can be nosin. In other 
words, he is perfect if he sincerely wills good to God and to the 
universe, as far as he knows, notwithstanding he may fail in many 
important respects, to do what the law of God has detailed to 
be the duty of man. It may be the duty of others, but being 
ignorant, it is not his. Thus, perfection or entire sanctification 
ranges from the least possible amount of known duty, to the 
widest extent in which the Spirit of God can reveal our duty. 
Verily ignorance here is bliss; for the less a man knows, the less 
of moral obligation rests upon him, and the ease of perfect 
obedience—* entire sanctification ””—becomes _ proportionally 

eater. He may omit many required duties, and do many things 

shat forbidden ; but if he happily is ignorant, no sin attaches 
to him. 

This is exceedingly accommodating to sinful man in more re- 
spects than one. Our author admits that our powers are greatly 
debilitated in consequence of transgression, and that the law, 
consequently, according to his view, does not and cannot claim 
so much of us as it would have done had not our faculties been 
injured by sin. “ The law cannot,” says he, “ require us to love 
God or man as well as we might have been able to love them, 
had we always improved all our time in obtaining all the know- 
ledge we could in regard to their nature, character, and interests.” 
‘Tf entire obedience is to be understood as implying that we love 
God as much as we should, had we all the knowledge we might 
have had, then I repeat it, there is not a saint on earth or in 
heaven, nor ever will be, that is entirely obedient.” “The law 
of God does not imply or suppose that our powers are in a per- 
fect state; that our strength of body or mind is what it would 
have been had we never sinned. But it simply requires us to use 
what strength we have.” “‘ Entire obedience does not imply 
the same degree of faith that might have been exercised, but for our 
ignorance and sin.”” It follows, therefore, from our author’s position 
that sin actually diminishes man’s obligations to his Creator, an 
that long continued and confirmed habits of sinful indulgence and 
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ignorance, wasting his powers, is much the easiest and most di- 
rect way to perfection, by lessening continually the amount of 
love and service and faith that will be due from him to God. It 
follows also, that if the Spirit of God does not reveal to the be- 
liever, more than he does, and can naturally know at any time, 
he is free from all obligation binding to a wider extent of obedi- 
ence. We see not why Socrates and Plato and Anaxagoras and 
other Greek moralists, should not be found to have attained to 
“‘ entire sanctification ;”” yea, more of the pagans than of profess- 
ing Christians who have had such superior light. And such is 
probably our author’s real belief, for he says, ‘‘ The heathen are 
not under obligation to believe in Christ and thousands of other 
things, of which they have no knowledge. Perfection in a hea- 
then would imp!y much less faith than in a christian.” 

We take issue with our author on this subject, and regard his 
scheme as directly opposed to the Saviour’s teaching, and as fall- 
ing within the range of His condemnation. The servant that 
knew not his lord’s will, and therefore did it not, was not excused 
but punished,’ though with fewer stripes than the other. God 
attributes the deeper degrees of depravity and obnoxiousness to 
punishment,’ to those who by their corruption have destroyed their 
power of perceiving truth. The law of God varies not with light 
and knowledge. The degree of culpability may, but not the exist- 
ence and extent of moral obligation. Itmatters not whether through 
ignorance or pretext of benevolence or philosophy it may not Be 

one, “ whosoever shall break one of the least commandments of 
God, contained in the moral law or law of the ten command- 
ments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven.”* ‘The Law remains immutable in all its pre- 
cepts, and is not of fluctuating variant obligation. We see not 
but that the Hindoo who sincerely immolates his parent or off- 
spring or himself, as an offering for the good of his god—the 
only god he knows in the universe around him—upon our author’s 
principles, is performing a pious deed and giving proof of “ en- 
tire sanctification.” 

The doctrine he teaches on this subject is very grateful to the 
unrenewed heart. We have encountered it in the Tins of impeni- 
tent men, who, as a defence against the desires of the Saviour 
upon their confidence and aoleate, have alleged,—‘ we need 
the illumination of the Spirit to reveal to us what we do not 
know of Christ and the way of salvation through Him, as well 
as our duty toward Him. This Spirit we have never received, nor 
has His influence been imparted to us. We know nothing about 
faith ; what it is, or how it becomes our duty, and therefore cannot 
be guilty of resisting the Spirit. We have not in fact the ability 
to believe ; and therefore God does not, under such circumstances, 
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require us to be as holy as He does others who know more. 
Should He give us the Spirit, and pour into our minds His light, 
we confess that then we should own our obligations, and our 
guilt would be great in rejecting Him.”” Thus by accommodating 
the claims of the law to their particular knowledge and circum- 
stances, they quieted their consciences, and flattered themselves 
they were in no danger, or, were better than many others. Our 
author’s mode of expressing himself in reference to “ ability 
to be as holy as God requires,” is in accordance with such views. 
** The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, 
for they are foolishness to him ; neither can he know them be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned” Of course he ought not 
to be blamed for ignorant disobedience. 

To the extent of his ignorance he is free from sin, since, ac- 
cording to our author, his obligations tally with his knowledge. 
His philosophy here has betrayed him into as many absurdities, 
and as much nonsense, as he has freely charged against those who 
affirm that ‘“‘no mere man is able in this life perfectly to keep the 
commandments of God.” ‘ Men,” says he, “are naturally able 
to be entirely sanctified, in the sense of rendering entire and con- 
tinual obedience, for the ability is the condition of the obligation 
to do so.”” He cannot mean by the phrase “ naturally able,” 
what the theologians he condemns call “ natural ability.” For 
this “natural ability,” he says, “is no ability at all.”* He 
knows no ability, nor admits of such a thing, except and onl 
where a man’s will has power of itself to will in accordance with 
or in opposition to moral obligation. When, therefore, he says 
that men are “naturally able to be entirely sanctified,”’ he must 
and can only mean, that left to themselves, without any exten- 
sive aid of the Spirit of God, or the redemption through Jesus 
Christ —without the gospel and its influences—they can be per- 
fectly holy—an assertion directly at war with the declaration of 
the apostle, “ not that we are sufficient of ourselves, to think any 
thing as of ourselves,”* and of Christ “as the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, no more can ye except 
ye abide in me—without me ye can do nothing.’’* Of what use 
would the gospel be, and where would be its necessity, if men 
are naturally able to be entirely sanctified, unless, indeed, our 
author should respond, that it is to secure and develop a higher 
style or degree of perfect holiness. Every act of obedience in 
order to be such at all, to be justly accounted holiness, accordin 
to his view, must be perfect, “nothing is holiness short of ful 
obedience for the time being, to the moral law,’ a right ultimate 
intention gives it that perfection. ‘The execution of the intention 
follows by a law of necessity, God and not man being responsible 
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for that, and the latter is therefore free from sin. If the machin- 
ery of man’s intellect and sensibility shall fail to work right, when 
his free-will has put it in motion, and given it the impulse ofa — 
intention, he is not to blame! Nature does not, however, make 
adequate provision io prevent such failures. The mind is not 
sufficiently enlightened, nor the sensibilities always under the 
control of the reason, to prevent them from coming short of the 
lory of God. In all things men in their natural estate offend. 
his is the universal experience. Perfection, therefore, by the 
natural constitution, is not thence to be expected, and must be of 
inferior grade. Our author admits that we need Divine aid for its 
development; and affirms, that the gospel makes full provision 
for the highest forms and degrees of holiness in this present mortal 
life, so as to render man’s actual attainment to “ entire sanctifica- 
tion,” to unsullied perfection here, an object of rational pursuit and 
reasonable expectation. This he teaches is done by the revela- 
tion of Christ to our faith by the Holy Spirit, whose office it is' to 
supply “ the light and grace we need,” and yet he pours utter con- 
tempt on the idea of gracious ability, “a gracious ability to obey a 
command is an absurdity and an impossibility.” The extent to 
which we need light and grace, our author shows, and especiall 
in respect “ of Christ in all his offices and relations, peratinses § 
spiritual, and mixed,” and not only so, but he says explicitly, 
‘* we need the revelation of Christ to our souls in all these rela- 
tions, in such power as to induce in us that appropriating faith 
without which Christ is not, and cannot be, our salvation.” Here 
he introduces another new element of power necessary to se- 
cure entire sanctification, notwithstanding he has boldly affirmed, 
that naturally men possess full ability for the perfection of holi- 
ness. But what that power of revelation is, he has not explained. 
Yet has he spoken in terms most unenviable and disgusting on this 
subject. ‘* We need to have Christ so revealed as to so com- 
pletely ravish and engross our affections, that we would sooner cut 
our own throats, or suffer others to cut them, than to sin against 
Him!” Of this “‘ power in truth,” he says the mind of man, be- 
fore it apprehends Christ as revealed by the Spirit, can form no 
conception ; and he declines all attempts to explain it. “If this 
is unintelligible to you, I cannot help it. The Holy Spirit can 
explain and make you see it, I cannot.”” We ask not that he 
would explain the fact. The humble, spiritual-minded Christian, 
who lives by faith upon Jesus Christ, experiences the powerful 
influence of the Spirit through the truth, renewing and sanctifying 
him from day to day, and cares not to perplex himself about the 
modo of the Spirit’s operations and influence, as He works in 
im ‘ to will and to do according to His good pleasure.” But it 
is both proper for us to ask, and necessary for our author to ex- 
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plain how, according to his philosophy of free-will, and this as- 
serted identity of liberty with full power to render entire obedi- 
ence, he can consistently insist upon man’s need of such a 
power of the Spirit’s revelations as he contends for in order to 
** entire sanctification.” 

We have searched in vain for information or hint, from our 
author, as to what is that power of the Spirit’s revelation of Christ 
to our souls, which effectually induces appropriating faith. It 
cannot be the power of our own wills, which, with our author, is 
all-sufficient, but evidently something exerting an influence over 
them. It cannot be the determining efficient motive power that 
controls the will, for according to our author’s philosophy, the 
will itself is the moving power, and to be operated on and swayed 
from without, is inconsistent with his definition of liberty. We 
are pleased to see these inconsistencies; for they prove that his 
experience triumphs over his philosophy. Never should we choose 
the Saviour, and appropriate him for our pardon, justification, &c., 
if the power of the spirit did not enable us to do so. Every true 
child of God knows, as our author admits, “ the utter emptiness, 
worse than uselessness, of our resolutions and self-originated ef- 
forts,”* and that it is only as he ventures in faith on Him who 
saith, “my grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength is made 

erfect in weakness,” that he can feel himself braced upand so con- 

rmed in the way of holiness, that he can say “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.”* The Spirit’s illumina- 
tion and influence are indispensable to holiness of heart and of 
life, which fact is totally at war with the idea of our being natural- 
ly able, as our author affirms, by willing the good of God and of 
the universe, to perfect holiness. 

His great effort, however, is to prove that with the promised 
help of the Spirit, notwithstanding our need and helplessness, in 
our natural state, we may, and can attain to sinless perfection. 
‘It is not our design to enter into discussions had on this subject. 
Suffice it to say that our author differs radically, in his views of 
what constitutes perfect holiness, “ entire sanctification,” from the 
great body of the Christian church. Making obedience and ho- 
liness to consist in ultimate intention may be in accordance with 
his philosophy, but is not with the showing of the Scriptures or 
the experience of Christians. Because man’s intention is honest 
and right, he is not therefore perfect in the sight of God. There 
may be great embarrassment, difficulties, and temptations in the 
way of carrying out and executing that intention, which, while 
they do not destroy it, frustrate or render defective its accom- 
plishment. These things are incident to our fallen condition, nor 
should we comfort ourselves with the thought of our sinfulness, 
however conscious of sincerity and right intentions, because the 
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executive volitions are the mere result of necessity, for which not 
we, but God or the constitution of our nature, are responsible. 
Responsibility in detail cannot thus be avoided. The finishing of 
the work is as essentia] as the beginning, and to predicate per- 
fection and sinlessness of ourselves because of a governing pur- 
pose or will to seek the good of God and of the universe, is to 
change the very nature of perfection, and to introduce confusion 
into the thoughts and minds of those, who feel the constant pres- 
sure of obligation to employ those spiritual weapons which 
become “mighty through God (alone), to the pulling down of 
strong holds, casting down imaginations, and every high thing 
that exalteth itself against the knowledge of Christ, and bringing 
into captivity every thought to the obedience of faith.” If our 
author chooses to call any one act, or series of acts perfect, which 
are praiseworthy before men, but with God become acceptable 
through Jesus Christ alone, and not because of their intrinsic in- 
nocence and holiness, and thence to affirm that “entire sanctifi- 
cation,”’ or sinlessness pertain to our state and character, we must 
object as much to the truthfulness of his theology and experience, 
as to the correctness of his logic and metaphysics. The analogy 
of experience, the testimony of Scripture, and the fruits developing 
among those who think themselves perfect, constrain us to con- 
demn our author’s views and reasonings, and so far from account- 
ing them an improvement and proof of progress in true theology, 
to reject them as being eminently calculated to subvert evangeli- 
cal holiness. The Papal apostacy arose out of notions of holiness 
differing from the Scriptures, taken from the Gnostic philosophy ; 
and we shall anticipate as veritable an apostacy from the faith 
once delivered to the saints in due season, where our author’s 
views and definitions of its nature, as worked up in his system, 
shall be reduced to practice. 

We have devoted, thus far, attention to the topics of justifica- 
tion and sanctification, before any other applications which our 
author has made of his “ philosophy of a free-will.”” Their in- 
trinsic and radical importance required it. With those of depra- 
vity, inability, and regeneration, we shall conclude this review. 
Being cognate doctrines, we shall consider them together. 

In defining depravity, he says, that it ‘* always implies a depar- 
ture from a state of original integrity, or from conformity to the 
laws of the being who is the subject of depravity.”* Has the 
child, departed from a state of original integrity, when, accord- 
ing to our author, it just becomes depraved? His definition is 
defective ; for it applies only to the case of our first parents, and 
it is erroneous; for it implies the original integrity of the infant. 
This depravity, he says, may be physical or moral,—the former 
being “ predicated of body or of mind, and the latter, “ of free- 
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will, not of the faculty itself, but of its free action.” Physical 
depravity,”’ he says, ‘* may be predicated of all the powers and 
involuntary states of mind, of the intelligence, of the sensibility, 
and of the faculty of the will.”* “ Whether this, in all cases is, 
and must be caused by the state of the bodily organization, that 
is, whether it is always and necessarily to be ascribed to the de- 
praved state of the brain and nervous system, it is impossible for 
us to know. It may, for aught we know, in some instances at 
least, be a depravity or derangement of the substance of the mind 
itself.”’* ‘The sensibility or feeling department of the mind may 
be sadly and physically depraved.” Whether this depravit 
belong exclusively to the body, or to both in connection, I will 
not,” continues he, “ venture to affirm. In the present state of 
our or of my knowledge, I dare not hazard an affirmation on 
the subject. The human body is certainly in a state of physical 
depravity. The human mind also certainly manifests physical 
depravity.” Yet with such affirmations, strong enough for those 
zealous advocates of the doctrine of original sin, whose zeal on 
the subject greatly offends our author; he nevertheless refuses to 
admit, that this depravity has any causative influence or bearing 
upon, or connection with the developments of moral depravity, 
that has the relation of a cause toit. Although man is, both 
intellectually and corporeally, physically depraved, yet does he 
stand, according to our author, precisely in the same relation to 
the law with Adam before he fell, so that he of right looks to his 
personal obedience to it, as the condition of justification. But 
while his powers have confessedly been greatly deteriorated by 
physical depravity, that law he teaches is so adapted to this his 
enfeebled and fallen state, that, anterior to any intentional acts 
of will, he is as free from sin or moral depravity as was Adam 
before he fell; notwithstanding he may not by any means com- 
pare with him in holy developments. His physical depravity 
may have diminished his moral power to the merest modicum of 
ability but then the law looks for no more than what he hath. 
No moral depravity attaches to him; nothing for which he can 
be justly disapproved of and condemned by an holy God, unless 
or until he intentionally wills wrong. .‘“ Moral depravity can- 
not,” says he, “* be predicated of - involuntary acts or states of 
mind. These, surely, cannot be violations of moral law, for moral 
law legislates only over free, intelligent (he means intentional) 
choices.” And thus he reasons, in the circle of his gee 
*¢ Moral depravity implies moral obligation; mora 

implies moral agency ; and moral agency implies intelligence, or 
knowledge of moral relations. Moral agency implies moral law, 
or the development of the idea of duty, and a knowledge of 
what duty is.” * This “ moral depravity,” he affirms, “ can only 
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be predicated of violations of moral law,” reasoning still in the 
circle of his philosophy. ‘ It cannot,” he adds, “ consist in any 
attribute of nature or constitution, nor in any lapsed and fallen 
state of nature, for this is physical and not moral depravity.” 
“ It cannot consist in anything that is a part of mind or body, nor 
in any involuntary action or state of either mind or body. It 
cannot consist in anything back of choice, and that sustains 
to choice the relation of a cause.” Moral depravity then, strictly 
speaking, can only be predicated by selfish ultimate intention.” * 

Such are our author’s views of moral depravity. The will 
being absolutely free or independent; that is, no causal influence 
whatever determining its acts or volitions—such influences being 
inconsistent with his notion of its liberty,—in its acts and in its 
acts alone, can moral depravity be found. We have seen that he 
makes holiness or love, which in his metaphysical sense, he pro- 
nounces to be the whole of obedience, the fulfilling of the law,— 
to be always and only “ good-will, choice, the choice of an end, 
the choice of the highest well-being of God and of the universe 
of sentient existence.”’? So depravity or selfishness, according to 
him, is always and only wrong choice, wrong intention, “ the 
choice of self-indulgence or self-gratification as an end.” It 
cannot be predicated as a property of the man, nor of any state 
of mind, that, in the nature of things, is anterior to, and exerts 
a causal influence in determining the acts of the will. 

This view of depravity is as directly and fundamentally opposed 
to the orthodox faith of evangelical churches, as it is to the Ed- 
wardean philosophy, which has so eminently distinguished and 
served to illustrate the theology of New England, since the days 
of the illustrious man whose name it bears. It has been custom- 
ary to predicate moral depravity of the moral agent or being him- 
self, and also of that state of mind which, existing anterior 
to the choice of the will, operates as a cause to determine it 
in its choices. We hold that it is perfectly legitimate to do 
so; and to affirm that it consists, wholly and exclusively, in 
acts of will entirely self-originated and dependent on no cause 
whatever, but the simple volition itself, is as wide from the record 
of consciousness and the representations of Scripture, as it is 
from the showing of any sane and intelligible philosophy. 

It is not the faculty of the will that causes its own acts, any 
more than it is the leg or foot or hand that causes its motions. 
It is the intelligent moral agent that wills—the soul or mind it- 
self acting inthe use and exercise of the faculty or power to 
will with which God has endowed it. There is a causal power 
that lies back of choice; or, if our author is offended with this 
language—that exists, and in the nature of things operates, ante- 
rior to choice. In so saying, we mean not that there is a law of 
necessity, nor that moral causes operate by the same fixed and 
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invariable rule with physical laws or causes, nor was this Ed- 
wards’ idea as attributed to him by our author, when he speaks 
of a moral necessity and the certainty superinduced on the will’s 
acts as opposed to its absolute independent self-determining 
power. Our author, in denying any such cause, or power, or 
‘thing back of choice, and that sustains to choice the relation of 
a cause,”? deranges the import of the Christian world’s nomencla- 
ture on the subject, and makes the soul, the moral being, man 
himself a mere succession of acts—a chain of exercises. 

The fallacy and absurdity of this philosophy, Dr. Dwight has 
so fully and irrefutably exposed, that it would be a work of 
supererogation in us, to do any thing more than to refer our 
doubtful readers to his able discourse on the subject,’ and to re- 
quire our author to meet and refute his arguments before he 
expects or demands that we assent to his assumption. Much of 
what is found there is applicable to our author’s theory, and de- 
serves his careful study. He may probably here reply, as he 
commonly does, when his language and positions are condemned, 
and the subject is stated with more precision—that he means no- 
thing else. We trust he does ; for this will relieve some of his 
theological inconsistencies and contradictions. But we are under 
no obligations to understand him, and certainly deserve not to be 
condemned should we misunderstand him, if he will use language 
and make such unqualified assertions as he does. We feel that 
such men as Edwards and Dwight, and others, whose arguments 
and illustrations have satisfied the profoundest theologians, are 
deserving of some respect ; and that his arrogance and self-con- 
ceit must be extravagant indeed, who will oracularly pronounce 
them “nonsensical philosophy.’’ Our author has not succeeded 
in so identifying his views with those called “ new school,” and in 
commending fis philosophy to general confidence, as to give 
the force of logical demonstration to his charge, that to affirm 
that anything back of choice, exerting a causal influence to deter- 
mine the will, is “ old schoolism,”’ nor that any argument so con- 
structed, shall be accounted the ducens in absurdum ; nor that to 
predicate moral depravity of such cause, is to identify moral with 
physical depravity, and ¢hus embarrass and prevent the truth by 
the philosophical dogma of a necessitated will. 

The soul or mind, unless our author makes it to consist in a 
chain of exercises, unquestionably lies back of its acts or voli- 
tions. Whatever influences that soul or mind to will or act thus 
or thus, is called, in ordinary parlance, and rightly may be con- 
sidered, a cause of such actions or volitions. The veriest child 
understands this thing ; and when its cries or tears or urgent per- 
suasion have induced its little brother or sister to comply with its 
wishes, or do its requirement, will afterwards, most naturally and 
truly say, “I made you do so.” ‘The “efficiency” of motive 
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considerations of the mind determining it to will and act, even 
when urged by the Spirit of God, he denies, and professes himself 
unable to understand what it can mean.’ But the fact is too well 
established for his philosophy to gainsay or resist. He may flout 
and sneer as he pleases, at the idea of a causal influence determin- 
ing the will; but the Bible everywhere assumes it—human con- 
sciousness affirms it—and universal Christian experience confirms 
the averment of the apostle, that “ it is God that worketh in us, 
both to will and to do of His good pleasure.’” There are causes 
immediate and ad intra, and there are others remote, ab eztra, 
which often together operate to induce the mind, thus and thus to 
will. If our author denies it, and maintains that liberty of will is 
will wholly uninfluenced, exclusively self-determined, absolutely 
self-originated, then does he shut out the mind or soul of man 
from being affected by any determining influence and motive 
power or sway whatever, whether human or divine. The mere 
objective presentation of truth, which, if we understand our au- 
thor, is all that he believes the Spirit of God does for the conver- 
sion of men and curing of their depravity, is not per se a motive 
power or influence. Our author, as we have seen, under other 
circumstances, is constrained to admit that motive power is some- 
thing more than objective presentation of truth, and that on the 
part of our Redeemer, consists in so presenting truth, so revealing 
Christ “ that He as really reigns in our will, and consequently in 
our emotions by our own free consent, as our wills reign in our 
bodies.””* We desire no stronger language to express the causal 
power of an influence or agency brought to bear upon the mind 
to determine its will—what we have called efficient influence, 
motive power, power that excites and moves and determines to 
act. Notwithstanding all his professions of ignorance, and of 
inability to understand the efficiency of motive power excited on 
the mind, he has himself defined it with sufficient accuracy to 
enable us to cite himself in proof of the very thing he denies. 
“It is efficient in the sense of being a prevailing influence.” * 
Such language is absolutely unmeaning, unless it be understood, 
as commonly it is, to imply that there is some connection between 
the motive influence or objective consideration or truth presented 
to the mind, and the mind’s being affected by it, so as to deter- 
mine its volition, and which connection being of like nature with 
that which exists between the cause and its effect, justifies men 
in saying, the one produced or caused the other. It is mere 
trifling evasion, and wholly unworthy of the subject, to claim 
that the word cause, when applied to moral themes, must be 
understood to mean a physical necessity. We have never sup- 
posed that Edwards either believed or taught the doctrine of “a 
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necessitated will,” as our author affirms. His moral certainty is 
not a physical necessity ; and when he illustrates that certainty, 
by a reference to things physically necessary, he traces the 
resemblance, not in the mode of operating, but in the certainty 
with which one event gives rise to or causes the other. It is no 
more his idea, as we have ever understood him, that the true and 
proper freedom of the will, which characterizes man as a respons- 
ible creature, is destroyed by the certainty superinduced on 
choice, than is it our author’s—if he admits any efficiency in the 
Spirit’s influence—that its liberty is destroyed by “a prevailing 
influence,”’ the determining power of motive. 

Whatever there may be in the particular mood or state of mind 
itself, adapting it to the impressions and motive influences, either 
from external objects or inward suggestions, inviting, inclining, 
or urging to wrong, i. e. to selfish or sinful acts, must not be over- 
looked, in estimating the causes which may have a determining 
influence on its choice or volitions. Our author, in his philoso- 
phy, assumes that the habitude, the mood, the adaptness or 
prepared state of the mind for being affected agreeably or dis- 
agreeably, when moral subjects are presented to it, depends on 
simple will, on previous choice, or ultimate intention. If the 
ultimate intention and choice are right, by a law of necessity it 
carries the whole will with it. Intellect and sensibility alike are 
obsequious to it. The will is absolute, and has supreme con- 
trolling power. Here is the very point on which we think he 
needs most carefully to review his philosophical theory of the 
laws of mental operations. Dogmas and ambiguous definitions 
may bewilder and divert attention from the report of conscious- 
ness. But no one can calmly and dispassionately attend to what 
passes in his own mind, without discovering that the will has no 
such supremacy—is not so absolutely independent and self- 
determining in its power, as to control both intellect and sensi- 
bility by its volitions. On the contrary, both intellect and sensi- 
bility exert an incessant power on it; and when the ultimate 
choice or intention of our author, on which he confers such omni- 
potent energies, is carefully examined, it will be found, that there 
enter into it other elements than simple choice. Both intellect 
and sensibilities operate, in determining, or contribute to form 
the choice. 

Why do some objects and thoughts affect pleasurably, and 
others painfully, so as to excite instinctively, desire for the one 
and disgust for the other? Notalways nor mainly because of the 
ultimate choice. Certain sensations or emotions at first involun- 
tarily excited, are pleasurable or painful, independently of any 
ruling purpose or ultimate intention. It is not the ultimate 
choice, the supreme intention either to gratify self or to glorify 
God, that adapts the mind for pleasurable and painful emo- 
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tions. There is something in objects themselves, and their 
suitableness to affect the mind, and to excite various passions 
and affections, in themselves pleasurable or painful, that must 
not be overlooked. This power of objects, in exciting and 
affecting, may be greatly promoted and strengthened by indul- 
gence, or weakened by resistance; but it depends not, primarily 
and mainly, on the mere state of the will. 

The mind is not a simple existence without properties. Its 
susceptibilities or capability of being affected and roused to action 
by various feelings and emotions, and of putting forth its energies 
in various ways, conformably with the nature of external objects 
and circumstances, or internal suggestions exciting its passions 
and affections, have ever been an interesting region for observa- 
tion and research, and legitimately afford the foundation of meta- 
physical science. It is foreign from our purpose and unnecessary 
in this review, to enter into the details of different psychological 
systems that have, in different ages, found favor among the learn- 
ed. We are mainly and only concerned with the facts on which 
such systems rest. ‘To the susceptibilities or capability of being 
affected, conformably with the nature of external objects, in the 
various emotions or feelings they excite, some have given the 
generic name of taste, which they have sometimes called a facul- 
ty, and regarded it as that which they understand the Scriptures 
generally to mean by the word heart. Others have given them 
the generic name of disposition, in like manner. Both have dis- 
tinguished them from the ultimate choice or intention, although 
they have spoken of them as intimately, and often, inseparably 
connected with different states of the will. 

These emotions and susceptibilities, in their natural develop- 
ments in man, are universally found in a disordered state. He is 
not affected pleasurably by what ought, and was originally de- 
signed of God thus to affect him. The knowledge of God in 
whom his soul should take delight, and for the enjoyment of 
whom he was created, does not naturally so affect him but contrari- 
wise. The apostle says of the pagan world, that “they did not 
like to retain God in their knowledge.” The senses, appetites, 
. and affections, as they are excited by innumerable objects, 

ead away from God; andthe thought of Him gives trouble. The 
love of God does not arise spontaneously in the heart; nor is it 
certain to be awakened by the contemplation of His character. 
The restraints of His fear are cast out: and, instead of choosin 
Him as their portion, and seeking to promote His honor ont 
Biory» men naturally choose that which God disapproves and for- 
ids. From the earliest period of man’s accountable existence, 
itis so. ‘The wicked go astray from the womb, speaking lies.” 
*‘Every imagination of the thought of man’s heart is only evil, 
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and that continually.’ This is the Scriptural account of the 
race. 

If asked why it is so, we must, from the word of God, reply, 
that “by one man’s disobedience, many were made sinners.’” 
It has been the result of the sin and apostacy of our first parents ; 
the certain and invariable consequence of the moral depravity of 
the first pair, eventuating uniformly in each successive genera- 
tion, according to the operation and provisions of that moral sys- 
tem, technically called the law of the Covenant of works, or- 
dained as the original and natural constitution for the race. 
The tendency of fallen man, in his natural state is ever to sin. Of 
this tendency orthodox standards and divines predicate moral 
depravity as of a property, appropriate to, and characteristic of 
the race. They mean not a physical necessity to sin, but a state 
of mind and heart appropriate to, and characteristic of man as a 
fallen creature—as the descendant of a fallen and apostate pa- 
rent, which, naturally, from the first period of moral individual 
accountability he refuses to submit to, or be directed by God, or, 
if our author pleases, in which he acts out his natural selfishness. 
Our author is constrained to use language inconsistent with his 
theory or philosophy, which is eminently calculated to mislead his 
reader, confounding choice with disposition, yea, identifying the 
import of these terms, which do not, and are not used generally 
to designate precisely the same mental state, or state of the will. 
Thus, in his definition of selfishness, with his characteristic 
want of precision, he says, ‘‘ selfishness, be it remembered, con- 
sists in a disposition or choice to gratify the propensities, desires, 
and feelings.”* ‘The choice and the disposition, the consent of 
the will, and the passion, affection, emotion, or feeling, determin- 
ing choice in any given case, are characteristically different. 
Choice is the selection or election between two or more objects or 
ends regarded as good or evil. Consent is the yielding to some 
present impulse, before the attention may have summoned an op- 
posing thought, motive, or object to the mind. To both these 
distinguishable states of mind and will, feeling may be related. 
Our author identifies them, and them again with disposition, de- 
fining selfishness as above, to consist in the merest abstraction ; 
a generic choice to gratify the affections, passions, and propensi- 
ties, irrespectively of any moving influence of the particular 
objects, suggestions, or considerations exciting them and tending 
to determine the will in its choices specifically in detail, and ir- 
respectively also of any foundation or reason, in the natural 
adaptedness of the mind or soul to be thus affected and moved 
rather than otherwise. Why the actings of mind and will should 
uniformly and naturally in man, from the very first moment of 
moral agency, be selfish and opposed to God, is a question of es- 
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sential importance, which ought not to be lost sight of in an at- 
tempt to explain the native moral depravity of our race. 

We attempt not to explain this phenomenon. Philosophy fails 
us here, as it does in a thousand other things, when we inquire 
into the rationale of the fact. The fact itself, as reported b 
consciousness, and confirmed by Scripture and observation, is suf. 
ficiently humbling and alarming. Our author’s theory or suppo- 
sition, that moral depravity is to be traced to that state of physi- 
cal depravity in which men are born, is not new, but may be 
traced under a different phase in the old Manichean philosophy. 
That he should be so bitter against “ old school” theology, on this 
subject, is to us a matter of no little surprise, since we question 
whether any of that class of theologians whom he stigmatizes as 
teaching the philosophy of a “ necessitated will,”? would go far- 
ther than he does himself. “ As the human mind,” says he, “ in 
this state of existence is dependent upon the body for all its mani- 
festations, and as the human body is universally in a state of 
greater or less physical depravity or, disease, it follows that the 
manifestations of mind, thus dependent on a physically depraved 
organization, will be physically depraved manifestations. Espe- 
cially is this true of the human sensibility. The appetites, pas- 
sions, and propensities, are in a state of most unhealthy develop- 
ment. This is too evident and too much a matter of universal 
notoriety to need proof or illustration. Every person of reflection 
has observed that the human mind is greatly out of balance in 
consequence of the monstrous development of the sensibility. The 
appetites, passions, and propensities have been indulged, and the 
intelligence and conscience stultified by selfishness. Selfishness 
be it remembered, consists in a disposition or choice to gratify the 
propensities, desires, and feelings. This of course and of necessity 
produces just the unhealthy and monstrous developments which 
we daily see.”” If this is not tracing moral depravity to physi- 
cal, as its appropriate and proximate cause, we know not how 
language could more certainly express it. We may misun- 
derstand his meaning, but we certainly do not his language. 
If he will make disposition and choice synonymous; if he will 
not discriminate between the different states of the will itself, or 
rather the mind in willing, over all which moral law rightfully 
claims authority to direct and control, as the mind passes from 
the initiatory excitement or movement of appetite or feeling that 
obtains consent, through prolonged and increased excitement, 
choice, and purpose, till it ripens into determined will and act ; 
and if he will make all and every degree of voluntariness identical 
with choice or ultimate intention, he must not expect others to 
receive and respect his teachings, or that his brethren shall be held 
obnoxious to his censures for misunderstanding him. The word 
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disposition is not a synonyme with choice. Nor can the particu- 
lar states of mind, or of the man, as a moral agent, indicated by 
these expressions, be correctly pronounced the same. He may 
affect to disregard distinctions and definitions perspicuously made, 
and claim the right to use words in his own sense.’ But as we 
have already said, we resist and protest against his assumption of 
such liberty. Words here have as fixed and definite meaning as 
the things, or facts they represent remain unchanged in their na- 
ture; and the attempt to employ well defined technics in new 
senses, and different from their established import, and thus to 
slide in the errors of philosophy to corrupt the faith, is but to fol- 
low the example of many who have wrested and perverted the 
sacred Scriptures. We regard it as an effort of no trifling nature. 
However metaphysicians may judge, men generally do not con- 
found the disposition with choice, but regard it as somethin 
related and antecedent to choice—* that which both adapts ot 
prepares the mind to be affected and excited in a uniform way, by 
a particular object, and tends to determine the choice for it. The 
word disposition is used in different senses, according to the na- 
ture of the subject, but always to denote some fixed and influen- 
tial tendency appropriate and peculiar to the nature of the being. 
It is used in a physiological sense to denote that tendency to cer- 
tain acts, rather than others, which depends on the arrangement 
and distribution of the various solid and fluid parts of the animal 
wo It is properly the result of organization, and varies ac- 
cording to the particular animal temperament which gives a fit- 
ness or tendency to be moved by certain animal affections and 
propensities, rather than others. Thus we say of this one and 
another, that they are of a choleric or melancholy or sanguine or 
nervous disposition. In a psychological sense itis used to denote 
that habitude or state of mind adapted or answerable to, and com- 
pliant with the animal affections and propensities, and which 
gives a fitness or tendency to the man to be moved by them, 
rather than otherwise. ‘Thus the varieties of mental disposition 
develop themselves through the different animal propensities and 
tendencies whieh have ascendency; and men are said to be 
vindictive, fierce, gloomy, gentle, despondent, confiding, gener- 
ous, timid, courageous, &c. &c., according as they evince a readi- 
ness or proneness to be by such passions and affections excited 
and moved. .Morally considered, disposition implies, not only 
the actual voluntariness of the mind in yielding to certain pro- 
pensities, but also that yielding tendency itself which fits and 


prepares the moral being to be easily and uniformly affected, ex- 
cited, and moved by them. 

Our author thinks that he sufficiently explains such mental and 
moral phenomena, by his “ philosophy of free-will,”’ which limits 
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moral accountability to the choice or ultimate intention. It is the 
man’s purpose or choice to gratify self; and finding, or judging 
that the indulgence of this and the other passion and affection 
for the time being contributes to such enjoyment, he chooses that 
to which it prompts as a means to an end. His volitions, in ac- 
cordance with passion, thus becoming executive, according to 
our author, follow a law of necessity. His guilt or crime, there- 
fore, according to this philosophy, does not consist directly in be- 
ing vindictive, irascible, ambitious, envious, lascivious, lustful, 
&c., but in the original controlling choice that brought this law of 
necessity into efficient action. Here and here only lay the wrong! 
Let a man therefore but plead, as many do, that they did not 
know it was wrong—that they did not know what they were 
doing, that passion controlled and transported thera, and he must, 
upon our author’s principles, stand acquitted of guilt. The plea 
of insanity will become more frequent, and be yet more success- 
fully urged before our courts, to acquit from outrageous crime, 
just as our author’s philosophy becomes current and of authority. 

Our Saviour’s rule of judgment is very different. ‘ Whoso 
looketh on a woman to lust after her hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart.”' According to our author, the 
crime being the ultimate intention or choice, the guilt in this case, 
would consist in having first chosen or intended to commit adul- 
tery, and thus looking on the woman to accomplish it. The de- 
sire follows a law of necessity, and is not in itself criminal, being, 
according to our author, involuntary, and only indirectly under 
the control of the will. The idea of desire being a state of mind 
which of itself in any way implies guilt, or of which moral 
obligation can directly be predicated, he utterly repudiates.’ He 
condemns Edwards in unmeasured terms for assumingit. He 
unhesitatingly pronounces it error, legitimately flowing from his 
“assumption of the. Locke school of philosophy,” which 
“vitiated his whole system and gave birth to that insuRious 
MONSTROSITY and MISNOMER, Edwards on the Freedom of the 
Will”!!") The Saviour’s language plainly teaches that any and 
every aspect of female charms, where marriage unites not the par- 
ties, continued and indulged even till it awakens a desire to en- 
joy carnal commerce with the subject of them, is adultery in the 
sight of God. The desire for enjoyment with the subject of such 
charms is sin. Our author’s casuistry and morality may plead, 
that desire being involuntarily awakened, the man cannot be 
guilty till the will chooses and intends the act of indulgence ; 

ut our Saviour’s judgment and authority unequivocally, as we 


judge, condemn such teachings, and hold every man under moral 
obligation to maintain such chastity that female beauty shall not 
even awaken the desire to enjoy it with any one where the mar- 
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riage relation does not justify it.—The passion,‘ affection, or lust, 
exciting and prompting the choice of the will, form a very im- 
portant element, not to be overlooked in estimating the nature of 
moral depravity. It is much too short-handed and patent sort 
of a method to relieve the human conscience, and to assist us to- 
ward moral perfection, for philosophy to tell us that there is no- 
thing criminal in desires, and that passions and affections take 
their character always and only from the ultimate choice or in- 
tention. When Christ and philosophy expound the law to us, 
we give heed to the former and reject the latter: and fatal will be 
their mistake, who so accommodate the law to human corruptions, 
and explain the nature of moral obligation, as to take the whole 
world of passions and affections in the human heart from under 
the control of God’s law, except in so far as they may become in- 
directly the servants of the sovereign will, the executive means 
of accomplishing an ultimate intention. We deprecate the preva- 
lence of such morality ; and augur immense injury to the church, 
and corruption in the world, as the legitimate result of such phi- 
losophy. 

But admit for a moment the author’s position, that the desire, 
affection, passion, appetite, or the state of the sensibility, as he 
generically designates them, possess no moral character, and 
come not under the control of moral obligation, until, and then 
only as the will chooses and determines that to which they urge, 
—that the moral depravity consists in choosing to gratify the de- 
mand of selfishness,—it may be very properly asked, in investi- 
gating the nature and origin of moral depravity, why does man 
uniformly and invariably from the very first choose and seek the 
gratification of self as an ultimate end? Is there nothing ante- 
rior to choice which operates as a cause, to determine choice 
always in the way of selfishness? Our author, in denying such 
a cause or causes must answer, that man chooses in a selfish way 
because he chooses, and resolves all into the absolute sovereignty 
of the will. If so, then let him say, amid the numberless de- 
velopments of human nature, the ceaseless floW of successive 
generations, the millions that have been evolved from the first 
pair of transgressors, why there should have been but one being, 
and He miraculously conceived, and intimately united with the 
essential Deity, in the person of the Son of God, that has ever 
exercised that sovereignty of will in any other than a selfish way ? 
The Pelagian will here assign the influence of example and the 
natural imitativeness of the race, as the cause of this moral de- 
pravity. In doing so, he acts more ingenuously than our author, 
who virtually, with the Manichee, if not explicitly, traces moral 
to physical depravity. 

It is much preferable, in our judgment, to do as the orthodox 
standards and divines—conformably with the Scriptures—have 
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done; viz., refer it to the relation we sustain to our prime and 
guilty progenitor—the constitution or covenant God ordained and 
established with him for the government of the race, which con- 
stitution, through its moral influence, should determine the moral 
character, as well as through its physical, the physical structure 
of the race. The moral character of Adam’s race depended up- 
on his. It was made to follow certain laws, established by the 
Creator and Governor of men, affecting and determining their rela- 
tion and condition, and rendering tateiclnmante of moral depra- 
vity throughout successive generations, as morally certain as those 
of body and mind were physically necessary. Coming into exist- 
ence under that constitution, with no other than the light of na- 
ture, and nothing but the feeble and faint notices of the law of 
God written on the heart, to direct and help us, or to present mo- 
tive influence to induce holy choice, we say it is rendered morally 
certain, not only that we shall yield or consent to the motive in- 
fluence induced through sensual appetites and propensities, 
through the passions and affections—the impulses of feeling and 
concurring sentiment, but also by default of will, allow our minds 
to be determined in selfish or sinful choice. This default of will 
we believe cannot be either strictly and philosophically, or ac- 
cording to the language of common sense, identified with choice 
or ultimate intention. Man, by neglect and omission, avails not 
himself even of all the helps he has naturally. For moral de- 
pravity exists and operates in other forms and ways than in 
choice and ultimate intention. Consenting to the qualification 
had, in some feeling produced by causes without, and awakened 
not at will, and yielding to the present pleasurable impulses of 
excited sensibility, urging to what is wrong, is as truly a devel- 
opment of moral depravity as when the choice and ultimate in- 
tention have been formed to seek it as anend. Consent given, 
it see strength, and ripening into choice and purpose, becomes 
efficient as a principle of action, and fixes its indelible stamp on 
the moral character. Of this state of mind, which manifests itself 
in the very earliest of mental and moral developments, and re- 
sults by virtue of our connection with, and according to the law 
of our descent from guilty progenitors, it has been customary to 
predicate moral depravity. It is to this, we believe, that the 
Shorter Catechism refers, when it speaks of ‘‘ the corruption of 
our whole nature which is commonly called original sin.” In 
affirming it to be conveyed ‘‘ by ordinary generation” we do not 
understand that form of sound words to teach, that it is a physieal 
entity, or property propagated by the law of reproduction, as are 
life and limb and other animal powers. The Larger Catechism, 
in common with the Shorter, says that “the corruption of nature ” 
is “commonly called original sin,”’ but explains that corruption 
of nature to consist in man’s being “utterly indisposed, disabled, 
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and made opposite unto all that is spiritually good and wholly in- 
clined to all evil and that continually.” This is induced proxi- 
mately through the want of original righteousness. That original 
righteousness consisted in the bias or,tendency of all man’s 
powers, passions, and affections, in his state of innocence, to con- 
formity to the law or will of God, which, created as our first pa- 
rents were, in a state of perfect development, their love of God 
produced. By the law of natural generation, their descendants 
are devoid of this love. It is not transmissible as are physical 
powers and properties. They come not into being holy 
creatures, as did Adam, with a bias or tendency of their nature 
to holiness; but from the very first, the workings of the mind, 
the will, and the affections, are not conformed to the law of God. 
Nor is there any security whatever in the constitution and circum- 
stances under which they are born, that any motive influences 
from such sources will induce right and holy choices. On the 
contrary, there is manifest from the very first, a disrelish for God 
and divine things,—such an aversion from Him and supreme regard 
for self, as to indispose, and thus morally, or in that state of mind 
disable and make opposite to all spiritual good. The race has 
sustained a loss of that bias and motive influence provided for by 
God, according to the original natural constitution or * covenant 
of works,” and designed, had that constitution been confirmed 
by the obedience of Adam, to affect and determine the free-will 
of man in holy obedience. A derangement also has ensued, in 
the exercise of those powers appropriate tomen as moral agents; 
so that, from the first moment of the successive generations of the 
race becoming capable of acting as moral agents, a tendency to 
sin operates to render it morally certain, that in all the appro- 
priate circumstances of their being they will sin. Of all this 
want of original righteousness, derangement, and tendency 
to sin, characteristic of man as a moral agent, and having an in- 
fluence on the development of his moral character, it has been 
customary, and we think correctly, to speak, as part and parcel 
of his moral depravity. When we thus designate it, we mean by 
it that defective deranged state of intellect, will, and feeling, ex- 
isting anterior to ultimate choice or intention, which tends to in- 
duce sinful choices, and which may, therefore, in ordinary style 
of speech be spoken of as a property characteristic of fallen man 
considered as a moral agent. 

Our author makes moral depravity to consist wholly in acts of 
will, and to be identical with positive transgression. The man, 
according to his philosophy, is not morally depraved, but only 
his purposes, choices, intentions—which are opposed to God— 
his acts of transgression. Moral depravity is the property of the 
acts, not of the man. These, in common with those who make 
no great boasts of metaphysical accuracy, we call crimes, offences, 
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vices, iniquities, sins, the moral turpitude of which may vary; 
so are they generally designated. But moral depravity or corrup- 
tion are both regarded in the Scriptures, and spoken of, by the 
multitude, as ‘well as by technical theologians, as the property 
or attribute of the being who performs the acts. It is that which 
characterizes man as a moral agent, so uniformly, so invariably, 
so universally, that, in the language of common sense, we say of 
human nature, it is meres Segenie’ or sinful. It is the univer- 
sal property of the race. To this our author will perhaps object; 
and by means of the odiwm theologicum think to answer or ridi- 
cule it with the charge of physical depravity—monstrous, absurd. 
But we have taken issue with him on a point of fact, not a ques- 
tion of philosophy merely, and deny that disposition, inclination, 
or bias, determining to sin, are identical with choice or intention. 
He has not even attempted to prove their identity ; but, attribut- 
ing to his ‘‘ new school brethren ” the assumptions of his own 
philosophy, he labors, by the argument ex concessis to show that 
consistently they must adopt his theology. We protest against 
such attempts of Oberlin to identify itself with the theology of 
new school Presbyterians. They may differ from their old school 
brethren in understanding, interpreting, and explaining the system 
of doctrines taught in their standards, while they agree in the faith 
of all the great truths or facts set forth in them. But the differ- 
ence between them and the system of our author, is wide as the 
oles. 
, When we say that man is a rational being, we do not mean 
merely that his acts are rational, but that rationality is a charac- 
teristic property of his nature. There is an adaptation and ten- 
dency of mind to exert itself in ways evidential of wisdom and 
reason, of forethought and intelligence. Whether we call it 
power or property, energy or attribute, it makes but little differ- 
ence. Rationality is not predicated of the acts, but of the be- 
ing who performs them, who is thus distinguished from irrational 
creatures. We call him also a social being, meaning that the 
tendencies of his nature are to society, not to solitude. In like 
manner when we say that man is a sinful being, we mean that 
the bias and tendency of his powers, in his natural state, is to 
sin and not to holiness. Dr. Dwight’ speaks of a “ controlling 
disposition, or energy which constitutes the moral character. By 
this disposition or energy,”’ says he, “I intend that unknown 
cause, whence it arises, that the actions of the mind are either sin- 
ful or virtuous. On this energy depends the moral nature of all 
actions, and the moral character of every mind.” Our author 
may allege, that this energy is what he means by the ultimate in- 
tention, the choice of self-gratification as an end; but that, pre- 
viously to the knowledge of God and of his law, there can be no 
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moral agency and moral obligation, the will not having intelli- 
gently decided against God ; and therefore it is improper to affirm 
that the child is sinful or depraved. Yet the fact is unquestion- 
able, that from birth the appetites, passions, and affections of the 
child, as they develop themselves, crave indulgence ; and the 
habit of such indulgence being formed before intellect is de- 
veloped sufficiently to have cognizance of law, the bias of its 
nature therefore is to sin, according to our author’s own showing 
of what constitutes the essence of selfishness. Is the child like 
any mere irrational animal, under no moral constitution whatever ? 
Nor can it be till its intellect is sufficiently developed to be fur- 
nished with the knowledge of God’s character, supremacy, and 
law? ‘Then are innumerable adults, and whole masses of the 
heathen world who have not the knowledge of God, under no 
moral constitution, for the same reason. ‘The Bible, however, 
teaches a very different doctrine. 

The moral constitution or covenant, ordained with Adam, was 
ordained for the race, and both affects the condition and exerts a 
determining influence on the character of his offspring, as it forms 
the rule which God observes in His treatment of them. If lan- 
guage can have any meaning at all, the Bible, plainly and point- 
edly teaches, that our first parents, by their sin, became the cause 
of the sinfulness of their race—that all the successive generations 
of men which have invariably and uniformly been sinners, have 
been rendered such by their violation of that constitution or cove- 
nant. ‘* By one man’s disobedience many were made sinners.’ 
‘‘ By the offence of one judgment came upon all men to condem- 
nation.’ ‘This is not a mere natural result,—the simple effect 
of physical causes operating according to the established laws of 
nature. It is the legitimate moral result of a moral constitution 
ordained by God for the race, which has been violated by their 
divinely constituted head and representative, their first father, 
Adam. The moral government of God, as the Bible teaches, in- 
cludes in it other elements than that of distinct personal respon- 
sibility. Philosophy may pronounce it unreasonable, unjust, for 
God to deal with men, on any other principle, than direct personal 
accountability. But revelation announces the fact that God has 
organized and conducted His moral government in this world, on 
the principle of federal representation also. It is so interwoven 
with the very structure of human society that it is impossible for 
government to be successfully maintained without acting upon it. 
Governmental constitutions, treaties, leagues, and covenants, 
charters and corporate obligations, and the succession, perpetuity, 
and unity of the political organization, all involve it. The acts 
of one man, as parent governor or public officer, aifects others 
according to the law of relationship, and that, both as to condi- 
tions and developments of character, just as that of Adam did his 
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offspring. The bias. of our nature to evil as well as the domin- 
ion of death was consequent on the fall, and ensued by vir- 
tue of our relation to Adam, according to the provisions of the 
moral constitution ordained with him for the race. His sin and 
fall have exerted a determining influence upon the developments 
of human nature,—have given, as it were, a stamp to the moral 
character of men. ‘The fact is undeniable, however philosophers 
may theologize upon the subject. That it would have been dif- 
ferent if our first parents had not sinned, is just as true as that 
neither they nor their offspring would have died. How, we know 
not, nor care to inquire. By sinning against God, and perverting 
thus that moral constitution which have been efficacious to pre- 
serve from death, and to confirm the race in holiness, our first 
parents have given it power to draw down universal death, and 
rendered themselves fountains of corruption. 

Our author may talk and rail, as he pleases, about the in- 
justice of God and of His transactions, viewed in any other light 
than that of his philosophy. He may pour torrents of ridicule on 
that style of speech which designates the race as morally depraved, 
and represents them to have been rendered such by the fall of the 
first pair, by the forfeiture of Divine influences, and the conse- 
quent bias or tendency in all to sin, and he may think 
that he has delivered himself from all embarrassment and _per- 
ew in his theologizing; but he only leaps out of one 
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difficulty to land in another and still greater. For, affirming that 
‘¢moral depravity can ony be predicated of selfish ultimate in- 
tention.’”’—not of the mind or soul or man himself, only of its 
exercises—he is forced, absurdly enough as it appears to us, to 
give no less than eight long and labored dissertations, on what 
he calls the attributes of love! and five on the attributes of sel- 
fishness!! Love and selfishness, it will be remembered are, with 
him, mere acts of the will, ultimate choice or intention, which 
however simple at one time he makes them, now, according to 
his own showing, become so complicated that there is no end to 
the ever-varying attributes pertaining to these acts. What a 
vast mass of elaborate confusion he has heaped together, under 
the category of attributes of an act, by which he has continued to 
cover up from his own view the 7gwroy wevdos, the radi- 
cal error of his philosophy, the reader will perceive, when we 
state that he has numerically detailed some thirty-seven qualities 
of benevolence, considered as an act of the will—all essential to 
that act’s being veritable holiness, and some twenty-seven quali- 
ties of selfishness, considered as an act of the will, and constitut- 
ing it sin!! Why he has not made the antagonism more com- 
plete, we are somewhat curious to know. 


[The balance of this Review we are obliged to defer to a future 
number.—Eb. | 
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ARTICLE IX. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. A History of the Purchase and Settlement of Western New York, and of the 
Rise, Progress, and Present State, of the ee rian Church in that section. 
By Rev. James H. Horcuxin, New York: M. W. Dodd, 1848. 


Tuis is an octavo of 600 pages. It is a valuable and much-needed book. The 
author was evidently fitted for the task which he has executed so creditably. He 
has lived and toiled for nearly 50 years in the field he describes. His judgment is 
sound, his mind unbiassed, and his spirit kind, It is an impartial and accurate his- 
tory, we think, and may be relied on in its statements of facts. Its style is simple and 
unpretending, but it wears such an air of honest truth, and so abounds with valuable 
matter, secular and ecclesistical, as to make it not only readable but really instruc- 
tive. Though a plain history of the Presbyterian Church of Western New York, 
it is a marvelous record. What have fifty years wrought there! The annals of 
history cannot show a parallel case, of such rapid growth and signal prosperity. 
What was then a spiritual and moral wilderness, is now the garden of the Empire 
State, blessed with as intelligent, sound, and strong a church as can be found on 
earth, nourishing a million of souls, and mighty in all the elements of influence and 
prosperity. This history is valuable for many reasons. It will enlarge our ideas of 
the extent of that field, and of our capability of growth and improvement. It con- 
tains a full and minute account of the rise and history of the Presbyterian Church in 
that important section, about which such conflicting opinions have obtained. The 
history and results of the much-talked-of “* Plan of Union,” form a most interesting 
and instructive chapter. While the materials which it furnishes for an intelligent 
and impartial judgment in regard to the condition (as to doctrine and discipline) of the 
Presbyterian Church of Western New York, previous to, and since the famous “ Ex- 
scinding Act,” are ample and available. It seems to us that no man can read this his- 
tory impartially, and doubt the injustice and wickedness of that measure towards 
the ministry and churches affected by it, or believe what some are disposed to 
affirm of them at the present time. What are we to think of Mr. Cheeseman’s 
recent book in the light of this sober veritable history ? It is a gross caricature of, 
and heartless libel upon, the Presbyterian church of the region named. Place the 
two side by side, and which are we to believe 2 Which gives the best evidence of 
credibility, candor, honesty of intention, and Christian temper? We leave the 
public to judge. We earnestly commend this history to the attention and patronage 
of the Presbyterian church, believing that wiile it will = no party interest, 
or individual ambition, it will subserve the higher end of truth and righteousness, 


2. The Power of the Soul over the Body, considered in relation to Health and Mo- 
rals. By Georce Moore, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 


London. 
The use of the Body in relation to the Mind. By the same author. 
Man and his Motives. By the same author. London: 184%, 


Our thanks are due to the author for a London copy of these valuable worka: 
Coming from a distinguished medical practitioner, they possess circumstantial as 
well as intrinsic interest. The theme is a grand one, replete with interest, and 
wide and solemn in its relations; and wisely and ably is it handled. The writer 
is not a profound nor an original thinker, yet he is eminently philosophical and 
instructive, suggestive and practical. The volumes contain little elaborate logic or 
metaphysical subtlety, but abound in skilful suggestion and happy illustration, and 
furnish a sagacious and enlarged analysis of man in the various modes and states of 
his being, as well as in his relations. They do not speculate or theorize, but most 
earnestly address themselves to the intelligence, candor, conscience, faith, and good 
sense of the reader, and cannot fail to have a strong _ bearing on the health, 
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morals, and religion of multitudes. We are especially pleased with the spirit of en- 
lightened and elevated piety which "gone these essays. We rejoice that medical 
science has been brought to pay such homage to the Christian religion, and lend all 
its influence to commend it. There is a vast amount of infidelity and irreligion in 
the medical profession ; but this distinguished practitioner, who ranks among the 
first in the Kingdom, gives a clear and manly utterance to the great truths of Christi- 
anity, breathes the spirit of humble and earnest piety, and uses all the skill and 
power of his pen to bring others to see and feel as he himself does. We trust they 
will be read and studied, and prove as useful as they are popular. They have 
already passed through several editions in Great Britian. The Harpers have wisely 
added them to their list of recent issues, and at about one-fourth the cost of the 
London copy. Wecommend the volumes to our readers. 


3. The Gospel in Advance of the Age, being a Homily for the Times. By Rev. 
Rosert Montcomery, M. A., Minister of Percy Chapel, London, author of 
“ Christ our All in All,” “ Luther on the Spirit of the Reformation,” “ The 
Messiah,” etc., ete, Third edition, Edinburgh and London: 1848. 


Our thanks are due tothe distinguished author for an English copy of this valua- 
ble work. It is a fine octavo of 508 pp. Mr. Montgomery is extensively known as 
a poet and a controversialist. He has produced many works of no little merit—the 
present we should think the best of all. He is a strong churchman, but evangeli- 
cal in sentiment, and catholic in spirit. The style of this work is popular, full of 
poetry and vivacity ; there is no little original and profound thought in it ; he shows 
a practical acquaintance with the tendencies and great questions of the age, and 
much practical wisdom in suggesting a remedy for what is evil. The subjects dis- 
cussed in this volume are diverse and multiform, but they have all a manifest bear- 
ing on one grand idea, the paramount claims of religion. There are four divisions 
to the book. ‘‘ On the Spirit of the Bible and the Spirit of the Age,” an able intro- 
ductory dissertation covering 109 pages. ‘‘ Introductory Reflections on Christ and 
Christianity,” brief and valuable, ‘ Doctrinal Exposition of the Saviour’s Homily,” 
in seventeen chapters, and the “ Principle of Divine Regeneration applied to the 
character of the age,” in twenty-nine chapters. The “application” to many of the 
leading questions of the day in Great Britain, including the baptismal controversy, 
the Newman development, the Romanistic party, (Puseyism) etc., etc,, is timely, 
able, manly, masterly. There are developments here that mayjwell startle an honest, 

ious churchman, and every Protestant Christian, also. We admire the writer's 
ldness and faithfulness in looking the monstrous error, and all the evils which 
threaten the church, right in the face, and in insisting on aradicalreform. His is a 
voice for the times—may it be heeded. The work has already been translated into 
German. We invite attention to it, and hope it will soon be republished in this 
country. 


4. Tables of Logarithms of Numbers and of Sines and Tangents, for every ten 
seconds of the Quadrant, with other useful tables. By Prof. Loomis, of the Uni- 
versity of New York, 1848. 


Proressor Loomis has added another to his series of works on Mathematics. His 
former treatises on other branches of the science are standard works, and have been 
extensively adopted as text books, and the present one will doubtless be received 
with the same favor. He has evidently devoted much time and toil to the prepara- 
tion of these tables, They are designed to secure greater accuracy, and simplify the 
process of computation. This design is happily accomplished. The Tables are so 
prepared and arranged as to save a vast deal of labor in computing the corrections, 
and enable one to arrive at almost perfect accuracy. Numerous comparisons have 
been made with standard authors, whole tables have been re-computed, and nume- 
rous corrections made in those in common use; so that these Tables will be found 
the most convenient of any before published, and “ sufficiently extensive” (they are 
of six decimal places) “ for all purposes of academic and collegiate instruction, as 
well as for practical mechanics and surveyors.” 
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5. Infant Baptism, a Scriptural Service, and Dipping pune to its right 
administration ; containing a critical survey and digest of the leading evidence, 
Classical, Biblical, and Patristic ; with special reference to the work of Dr. Car- 
son, and occasional strictures on the views of Dr. Hauuey. By the Rev. 
Rosert Wixson, Professor of Sacred Literature for the General Assembly, 
Royal College, Belfast. London and Belfast: 1848. 


Tuus recent and extensive work on the baptismal controversy, was sent us a few 
weeks since, from London, and we are happy to introduce it to the notice of both 
parties interested in it in this country. Itis an octavo of 534 pages, It discusses 
the subject of infant baptism ina most thorough and able manner, and withal in a 
Christian spirit. It exhibits the fruits of extensive research, profound erudition, 
and a careful and candid survey of the entire field of evidence embraced in this 
controversy. The author is evidently familiar with the views of all the leading 
writers on both sides, and produces a mass of evidence in favor of his conclusions 
which it will be hard to set aside or resist. He maintains the Pedobaptist views, 
in the orthodox sense, in opposition to the masterly Carson, Drs. Gale and Cox, 
His analysis, and digest of evidence in favor of them, is truly learned and powerful. 
** In prosecuting the inquiries, the principal testimonies from the ancient classics, the 
Hebrew, and Greek Scriptures, and the writings of the fathers, have been examined 
at considerable length, and the results, in some interesting cases, tested and sus- 
tained by comparison with artistic monuments of antiquity. The chronological 
order has been, to a certain extent, followed in tracing the signification of the more 
important terms; the structure of the passages in which these terms occur, has not 
been overlooked as a modifying element; and the principle has been broadly 
asserted, that the ascertained usage of any particular period is not the slave of ante- 
cedent usage. Baptism, for instance, in the writings of the apostles may not ex- 
actly correspond to baptism in the works of Hippocrates or Plato ; and in that case 
each must stand upon its own evidence, the earlier usage having no power to overlay 
or coerce the latter. This principle does not limit the province, though it aids in 
wisely applying the products of £ historical philology,’ which renders valuable ser- 
vice in determining the mode of the ordinance, and the discipleship predicated of 
its subjects.” We are pleased to see the previous labors of Prof. Stwart, and of 
Dr. Edward Beecher, highly appreciated by this learned and able critic, and fre 
quent reference made to the series of able articles published by them in the early 
numbers of the Repository. We cordially commend this volume to all who feel any 
interest in this controversy, not only for its varied learning and critical research, 
but as a model for all to study who enter the field of religious controversy. 


6. Spiritual Heroes ; or Sketches of the Puritans, their Character and Times. By 
Joun Sroveuton. With an Introductory Letter by Jou Hawes, D.D. M.W. 
Dodd: 1548. 


Turs is a book of decided interest. The times to which it relates; the charac- 
ters it describes ; the stirring events which it sketches ; and the noble sentiments 
which it illustrates, lend to ita peculiar charm. The early Puritan life and times, 
form a grand subject for investigation and study, and every new contribution and 
development tends to place it before the eyes of the world in itstrue light. Thisis 
not so mucha connected history as a graphic portraiture of some of the earlier Pu- 
ritans and Nonconformists. The materials for this work were collected, partly from 
historical authorities, and partly from local traditions, and church records, so that 
its heroes are not fancies but stern and glorious realities, however traduced in En- 
glish history. The lives and sufferings of those exiled confessors and martyrs, are 
powerful to instruct and thrill the heart of every Christian and patriot. We bless 
God for such a noble ancestry. The Puritans saved England in the crisis of her des- 
tiny, and, under God, made America what she is; and fet their memory be honored, 
and their character revered. The great battle with Popery is to be fought over 
again, both in England and in this country, and glad are we that such materials are 
being gathered, We note a single exception to this book. We doubt the perfect 
impartiality of the author as a witness, in the case of the Independents and Presby- 
terians of those times. Strongly sympathizing with the former, we fear that he has 
unwittingly done injustice to the latter. Presbyterianism will not suffer in compa- 
rison with Independency in its struggles and sacrifices for freedom of conscience, 
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and a pure faith, and no invidious comparison ought ever to be made. Mr. Dodd 
has brought it out in fine style; he is giving the world some good and valuable 
books these days. 


7. The Family Power: four Sermons preached in the South Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. By Rev. Samuen T. Spear. Published by request. New 
York, Leavitt, Trow & Co.: 1848. 


Tuis is a pastor’s offering to his people. The subject embraced in it stands 
related to the highest interests of man for time and eternity. THe Famity 
Power ! How vast the sum of it! how responsible the exercise of it! it is happi- 
ness or misery, life or death, heaven or hell! This momentous subject is treated 
in an able and earnest manner in this little work. The main idea discussed is, the 
duty of appropriating the family power to God, and the methods of doing it. The 
duty is argued from the greatness of the power; God’s design in the grant; the 
alternative of not giving it to God; the value of the material subject to it; the end 
couragements to its use, and the fact that parents must soon resign this power an- 
answer to God for the manner of its use. In appropriating this power to the right 
training of the family, six methods are Seats viz.: family unity, family govern- 
ment, tamily conversation, family reading, family worship, and a family Sabbath. 
The author aims not to say new things or novel, but to present the model of a 
Christian family, and induce every Christian parent to study and practice upon it. 
There is power in this book—much truth, wisdom, good sense, and piety ; and it 
cannot fail to do good. We wish it were in every family, and its teachings obeyed. 
What an amount of sin and misery would be prevented! How different an aspect 
would human society wear! A little more simplicity, a freer use of Anglo-Saxon 
words, we think would have improved the style. 


8. The Englishman’s Greek Concordance of the New Testament ; including a 
Concordance to the Proper Names : with Indexes, Greek-English and English- 
Greek. New York: Harper & Brothers: 1848. 


Tue design of this work is to facilitate a comparison between the Greek text of 
the New Testament and our common English Version. It consists of a complete 
Concordance, in which all the words of the Greek Testament are given, together 
with every passage in which each occurs; the citations being made from the 
English Version, the English word or phrase used to render the Greek word under 
consideration being distinguished by being printed in Italic characters. In addition 
to the Concordance there are two Indexes: the one Greek-English, being an alpha- 
betical list of the words of the Greek Testament, with all the words by which each 
is represented in the —— Version ; the other English-Greek, a similar list of 
all the words of the English Version, with every word in the Greek which each 
is used to translate. 

The advantage of this work to the clergyman is obvious. In investigating the 
meaning of any text, it is important for him to examine every passage in which 
occur the leading terms which govern its meaning. It is not sufficient for his 
purpose that he take the corresponding words in the English Version; for the 
same English word is used in different passages to represent a number of different 
Greek words; while any Greek word may be represented by any one of a number 
of English words, This arises from the fact that the words of one language have 
not their precise equivalents in any other. The full latitude of the signification of 
any foreign word can only be known by ascertaining all those which may be used 
to render it, in our own, To ascertain the precise sense in which any writer or 
class of writers use a term, we must compare all the cases in which 1t occurs. Of 
all the possible significations of the word, which, in any given case, is the true one 
can only be decided by the context. On a single page of this work, the student 
has before him every instance of its use, and, therefore, the whole latitude of its 
signification ; and as far as this depends upon New Testament usage he has all the 
materials for investigation extant. If he depended solely upon his English Con- 
cordance for collecting these materials, he would bring together many p $ 
which are not related, while he left out of view others which are connected. For 
instance, he wishes to ascertain the precise New Testament use of the word faith ; 
this is used to translate both ricrss and aris. It is clear that in investigating the 
use of the former word the passages where the latter occurs are not to the purpose ; 
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but his English Testament would lead him to associate them. On the other hand, 
niorts is translated by faith, belief, assurance, and fidelity, in different passages, 
ali of which are necessary for the full elucidation of the word ; but if he used the 
English Concordance alone he would only refer to those where faith occurs. To 
the clergyman, therefore, this work may be recommended as the means of saving a 
vast amount of labor. 

But unlike an ordinary Greek Concordance this may be used by one who is 
ignorant even of the alphabet of that language. We will suppose such an one to be 
engaged in the investigation of the use of the same word, faith. He turns to the 
English-Greek Index, which informs him that the word stands for édris, on page 
208 of the Concordance, and for wians, on page 538. He turns to these pages, 
and finds the latter to be the word which is used to express the thing he is investi- 
gating ; and under this word he finds the whole series of passages where it occurs. 
He has thus before him all the facts which bear upon the signification of the word, 
and is as well qualified as the Greek scholar to judge whether of all these possible 
renderings the most apposite one has been selected, for this depends, not on the 
nature of the Greek term itself, but upon the general scope and connection of the 
passage where it occurs. 

Convinced as we are, that the Lexicon and Concordance are the only basis of 
sound Biblical criticism, and that all sound theology must be drawn from the 
inspired text rather than from commentaries, we regard this work as a most 
valuable contribution to the department of theological literature. Notwithstanding 
the high price of the English edition, many copies have found their way to this 
country. This edition, which is in every respect fully equal te the English, is sold 
for about one-third of the cost of that, and we anticipate for it a large circulation 
among both clergy and laity, wherever its merits are known’ The American 
edition forms a volume in large octavo of nearly a thousand pages, and is sold for 
$4.50 bound in cloth, and $5.00 in sheep. 


9. Pioneer History: being an account of the first examinations of the Ohio Valley, and 
the early settlement of the North-West Territory. By S.P. Hinpreru. Cincin- 
nati, H. W. Derby & Co. ; New York, A. S. Barnes & Co.: 1848. 


Sucu is the modest title of a most valuable work. As matter of history, pertain- 
ing to the settlement of that great valley, it is entirely reliable. The author has 
been gathering materials for it for years. Very many of his facts were learned from 
the lips of the pioneers themselves, most of whom are now dead. And it is this which 
makes Dr. Hildreth’s Pioneer History a very entertaining book, as well as very in- 
structive on the beginnings of empire at the West. Having been so well enter- 
tained ourselves we recommend the book to our friends. And the more so, as we 
see that the Cincinnati Historical Society, under whose auspices it is published, 
make the sale of this volume the condition of publishing a second from the same 
pen. They have the MSS. already in hand, “ containing ample biographies of the 
first settlers of Marietta,’’ than which men nobler cannot be found since the Pil- 
grims landed at Plymouth. We owe them a debt and can only pay it by placing 
their names where they may not be forgotten. ye ae 


10. The Battle of Buena Vista. By Carrain Carxieton. Harper & Brothers 
1848, : 
As matter of history this volume has a real and fearful interest. It describes with 

graphic and thrilling power one of the severest and bloodiest battles to be found in 
the annals of modern history. It is from the pen of one who saw and acted a part 
in the tragedy which he describes. It gives one a clear and intelligent view of that 
entire scene of martial strife and slaughtered humanity. It can be relied upon as 
authentic. It isa story of affecting interest, and is told with candor and imparti- 
ality. It carries you irresistibly along through the memorable conflict, and con- 
strains you to join with our heroic and dreadfully-decimated army in the shout of 
victory. It has a moral lesson. Its perusal will not beget a war spirit or a thirst 
for military glory. 1t brings home to one’s heart, and realizes to him the horrors of 
war with terrible life and power. 


11. Story of the Peninsular War. By General CHartes Witt1AmM Vane, Mar- 
quis of Londonderry. Harper & Brothers: 1848. 
Tuis is a concise and authentic history of the Peninsular War, in which Welling- 
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ton won his firs. ~ urels. The author himself took an active part in the great con- 
flict, and enjoyed tne best of opportunities to acquire all the needed information for 
an accurate and complete history of this eventful war. He has executed his task 
with ability and apparent candor. The history is brought down to the peace of 
1814. We confess that we abhor war, and have little taste for descriptive scenes of 
blood, but as matter of important history, this book possesses a profound and painful 
interest, and we wonder not at its popularity, though martial glory has lost much of 
its former attraction. 


12. Hore Biblice Sabbatice—Sabbath Scripture Readings. By the late THomas 
Cuautmers, D.D., LL.D., in two volumes. Harper & Brothers: 1848. 


Tus is the fourth volume of the series of the posthumous works of this great and 
good man. Having expressed our high regard of the previous volumes, it is suffi- 
cient to add, that this is quite equal in merit to them, and breathes a most delightful 
spirit. This volume embraces the whole of the New Testament. We know of no 
more appropriate or useful uninspired ‘‘ Sabbath Readings.” 


13. The Young Schoolmistress. By JosepH Aupen, D.D. Harper & Brothers: 

1848. 

Tuts is among the best of the Professor’s productions. It is a story of no 
little interest and power. It displays a fine taste, a noble sentiment, and great feli- 
city in sketching and grouping characters. We are made to respect virtuous 
poverty ; to sympathize with the widow in her grief; to admire the self-sacrificing 
toils of pious orphanage ; to feel how hollow-hearted are the world’s professions, 
and how incomparably superior are the virtues of the mind and heart to mere out- 
ward embellishment, and conventional advantages, and to rejoice in the final triumph 
and reward of real merit, intellectual superiority, and genuine piety. 


14. The Dying Robin, and other Tales. By the sameauthor. Harper & Brothers: 
1848. 


Tuis is another instructive book, adapted to a younger class of readers. It is 
made up of short tales, each of which illustratessome important religious truth, or 
teaches a good moral lesson. The Doctor is among our most popular useful wri- 
ters for the young. 


15. Edward Vernon: My Cousin’s Story. By E. V. Cumpr. Harper & Bro- 

thers: 1848. 

Tus is a clever book, and yet it has glaring faults. If a mere work of fiction, as 
we presume it is, it is greatly inferior to those usually published by the Harpers. 
We find little fault with the sentiment, though this is not perfect, but the plan and 
execution of the work are intolerable. There is no unity of thought—the main 
story being often lost sight of by the hero in his wanderings. And what is worse, 
it taxes one’s credulity beyond endurance ; the hero is always at hand when the 
life of the heroine is in jeopardy. If fiction is a representation of life as it is, then 
this is a total failure, for many of the chief incidents here related are unnatural and 
improbable in the circumstances of the case. If we must have fiction, give us 
that which is natural, truthful, and in harmony with the stern reality and experi- 
ence of human hife. 


16. A Guide to Acquaintance with God. By the Rev. James SHERMAN. 
The Bible True and Infidelity Wicked. By Wm. S. Puumenr, D. D. 


Memoir of Clementine Cuvier, Daughter of Baron Cuvier, with Reflections. By 
Rev. Joun ANGELL JAMEs. 


Great Truths in Simple Words for little Children. 


Tuese good books are among the recent issues of the American Tract Society. 
They are eminently evangelical, spiritual, and practical, like all its publications. 
We are glad, too, that their exterior is made so attractive The first treats on the 
nature of acquaintance with God—the means, the season for seeking it, and the ad- 
vantages secured by it, in a judicious, earnest, and forcible manner. In the second 
we have multwm in parvo—truth condensed and made to tell. The leading argu- 
ments on the subject are herein presented in a small compass, and with wise adap- 
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tation to the common mind, and illustrated and enforced by many striking facts, 
We think this little manual likely to do more good than many a learned and volu- 
minous work on the same subject. 

The third in the series is a brief memoir of an exceedingly lovely and accom- 
plished character. CLeEMENTINE united in a high degree all the charms of physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral beauty ; her attainments were great ; she moved in the 
first circle of Parisian life—admired, courted, tempted, on all sides—and yet she 
was a meek, consistent, spiritually-minded Christian, and died in faith and triumph 
at the age of 22. Mr. James’ Reflections are practical and pungent. The other 
volume teaches the first lessons of piety with great simplicity, and with a power of 
illustration fitted to fix religious truth in the minds of children and youth. The 
Society is doing a noble work for Christian literature and evangelical religion. 


17. The Supreme Godhead of Christ: the Corner Stone of Christianity. By Rev. 
Wixu1aM R, Gorpon, Flushing. 1848. 


Do the Scriptures teach that Jesus Christ is the supreme God? This is the 
y apres on this fundamental subject. Our author shows clearly, incontrovertibly, 
that they do, and also the absurdity, in the face of the many explicit Scriptural 
declarations, of the denial of this doctrine. He has collated the numerous passages 
which prove Christ’s divinity, and either left them to speak for themselves or accom- 
yanyed them with a brief note, by way of exegesis or application. The argument 
18 lucid, able, and eminently Scriptural. We know of no better manual on this 
subject to put into the hands of the mass of readers. 


18. Home Influence ; a tale for Mothers and Daughters. By Grace AGuILaR. 
Harper & Brothers: 1848. 


Tuis is a tale of no ordinary power. Itis happily and beautifully illustrative of 
the benefits of a proper religious home training. The sentiments are in the main 
correct, and they are clothed in elegant and often moving language. The charac- 
ters introduced are truthfully delineated, and of a superior and elevated character. 
Mrs. Hamilton is a model which mothers may study to profit. If all mothers were 
like her, home would be a sweeter and holier place, and home influence more win- 
ning and powerful to captivate the heart, and rule the after life of those whom it 
nourishes and sends forth into the world. We commend the book to the Mothers 
and Daughters of our land. The authoress is a Jewess. Her views of religion, 
especially as indicated in the passage on Sabbath amusements, must be received 
with due allowance. On the whole, we have not read a more thrilling tale in 
many a day. 


19. Vanity Fair: Pen and Pencil Sketches of English Society. By W. M. 
THACKERAY. Harper & Brothers; 1848, 


Tuis is a novel of more than ordinary power. It will produce a sensation, and 
be read with avidity. There is « certain dash and extravagance about it that will 
make it popular. It hits off many of the follies and sins of fashionable English 
society with tremendous effect. The style and tone of sentiment are similar to 
Dickens’, but less extravagant. Many of its characters are natural; we see their 
counterparts in our daily experience of “ Vanity Fair.” But there are sad blem- 
ishes in the work, which we cannot pass over in silence. The pictorial illus- 
trations we think in bad taste ; we do protest against all such horrid caricatures of 
the human face divine. The profanity of the work ought to condemn and exclude 
it from every circle in which God and religion command any reverence. No plea 
can justify such language or extenuate the offence against good breeding and all that 
is sacred. It so represents religion, too, as to hold it up to the ridicule and con- 
tempt of the world. We doubt the good impression of such reading. 


20. Arabian Nights. In Twelve Parts. Illustrated with Six Hundred Engravings. 
Harper & Brothers: 1848. 


Tuis is a superb edition of these world-renowned Tales, of which every man has 
read or heard. They need no advertisement to make known their character; and 
criticism is impotent to reverse the judgment which the world has unitedly and 
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deliberately passed upon their merits. We may, and do, sincerely regret the 
existing taste for fictitious writings ; but these Oriental conceptions are far less 
injurious, intellectually and morally, than the most of our modern Occidental 
romances, and are in every way incomparably superior. These stories will be read, 
and re-read, and admired, by the scholar, the poet, and the rustic, by old and 
young, as among the most fascinating and brilliant creations of the human fancy. 


21. First Book in Spanish: or a Practical Introduction to the Study of the Spanish 
Language. By JoseruH Satxetp, A. M. Harper & Brothers: 184. 


Tuis work contains full instructionsin Pronunciation ; a Grammar ; Exercises on 
the Ollendorff plan ; Reading Lessons, and a Vocabulary. It is simple and philo- 
sophical in its arrangement, and affords all the aid essential to a knowledge of the 
Spanish. It will no doubt tend to increase the study of the Castillian language in 
this country, than which none is said to be more sweet, elegant, and expressive. 
Professor Vealsquez, of Columbia College, has in course of preparation a new Dic- 

ionary of this language. These facilities will tempt many to acquire this tongue, 
and enrich themselves with its literature. 
22. Thankfulness, a Narrative: comprising passages from the Diary of the Rev. 

Allan Temple. By CHaruies B. Tayxer. Harper & Brothers: 1848. 

A soox worth reading. It teaches good wholesome doctrine, and breathes a 
lovely Christian spirit. It is not a veritable history, we suppose, but the record of 
aman as he ought to be. It is designed to illustrate the happiness and reward of a 
dutiful, devoted, grateful Christian. This is done by sketching the character and 
history of the so-called Rev. Allan Temple. There is nothing striking or original 
in it, but much that is pleasing, instructive, and promotive of a right kind of piety. 


23. The British Quarterly Review—for May and August, 1848. London. 

Tus Review, although young in years, has attained to a full maturity of stature 
and life. It is;}conducted with marked ability. There are some articles of sterling 
and permanent value in the two numbers now before us. We specify as specially 
able and good the one on “ Charles Lamb, his Genius and Writings,” and the criti- 
cism on Warren, the author of ** Now and Then.” 


24. The proper Mode of Keeping the Sabbath. Being Sabbath Manual, No.4. By 

Rev. Justin Epwarps, D. D. American Tract Society. 

Dr. Edwards is doing a great and effectual work in behalf of the Sabbath. The 
fruit of his indefatigable labors is abundant, and everywhere manifest. These little 
Manuals, which he has prepared on the subject, are eminently adapted to do good. 
They are simple, concise, straight-forward, Scriptural, and powerfully illustrated 
by facts continually occurring in the providence of God. In previous numbers, he 
has shown the obligation of the Sabbath as an institution not merely expressive of 
the will of God, but as founded on natural laws; also that God in His Word, and by 
His providence, has clearly designated the first day of the week as the day to be ob- 
served as the Christian Sabbath ; and finally that the Sabbath is a family institution, 
designed and adapted to aid parents*in the holy and responsible work of training up 
their children for God. In the present number he considers the proper mode of 
its observance, applies the law of the Sabbath to the facts of real life and to all 
classes of men, and closes by pointing out the active duties of this holy day. This 
Manual ought to be in the hands of every Christian, and circulated over all the land, 
and the great subject which it advocates brought home with fresh interest and 
ie to the hearts of all who love religion and the welfare of our country 
and race. 


ERRATA. 

On page 215, line 32, read it before extends. On p. 248, line 25, r. these, before 
things, and leave out then, On p. 218, line 37, fori. e.r. ether, On p. 243, line 
33, r. even, in place of ever. On p. 247, line 8, r. who for whom. On p. 248, line 
17, for loose r. looser ; p. 251, line 13, read their for this. July No.—Title p. for Re- 
velations r. Revelation. On p. 478, line 1, for institutions r. instructions. On p. 5U3, 
line 39, omit &c., &c., &c. On p. 541, line 12, for though r. through. On p. 568, 
line 26, for Acalypse r. Apocalypse. On p. 567, line 26, for King r. Kurg. On p. 
617, line 27, for mummery r. mummy. Op p.618, line 8, for redivious r. redivivus. 
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tical, on Isaiah, by Albert Barnes, no- 
ticed, 379. 

—_———n._ Epistles of James, Peter, 
John and Judi P 568, : 

Oratory, Philosophy of Expression in, by 
H. P. Tappan, D. D., 698. Sound ad- 
mits of two divisions, 698. Elementa- 
ry sounds, 699. Province or philoso- 
phical criticism, 701. How the lan- 
guage of the tone appears, 702. Can 
the language of passion be taught, 703. 
Great orators were never made in the 
schools of oratory, 705. Other facts 
confirmatory, 706. Methods of cuiti- 
vating oratory, 7U%. 

Owen, John J., DD. Notes on Thucy- 
dides’ History of the Peleponessian 
War, noticed. 565. 

Peninsular War, Story of the, by General 
Charles William Vane, 751. 

Philosophy, Fundamental, from the Ger- 
man of W. T. King, noticed, 567. 

Pioneer History, by S. P. Hildreth, 705. 

Plumer, William S., D. D. His Bible 
true and Infidelity wicked, 752. 

Pond, Enoch, D. D. Republican Ten- 
dencies of the Bible, 283. 

The Justice of God, 586. 

Porter, Noah, Jr., Prof. A Plea for Li- 
braries, with especial reference to the 
wants of Western institutions, 166. 

Power of the Soul over the Body, by Geo. 
Moore, M. D., noticed, 747. 

Pulpit Eloquence, as affected by Divine In- 
Jluence, by Prof. J. Few Smith, 571. 
Eloquence held in high estimation, 
572. Dependence on Djvine influence 
not inconsistent with effort to attain to 
the best mode of preaching, 573. It 
should call out every energy, 576. 
Demosthenes’ power, 577. Facts sus- 
tain the above views, 579. Pulpit elo- 
quence rightly affected by this doc- 
trine, 580. Preachers ought to study 
eloquence, 582. The relation of rhe- 
toric in theological training, 583. 

Puritans, Ecclesiastical Discoveries of, 
by Rev. G. B. Cheever, D. D, 1, Ed- 
wards’ History of Redemption, 2. 
Carlyle’s work on Oliver Cromwell, 5. 
D’Aubigne’s vindication, 5. Niles’ 
History of the Puritans, 7. Spirit of 
the Reformers, 13. Exodus of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, 14. John Robinson, 
17. The embarkation, 20. The Land- 
ing, 21. The principles wrought out 
by the Puritans, 27. As to the true 
nature of the church, 28. The falla- 
cies which have prevailed, 30. As 
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to the treedom of the church, 33. 
Christ’s kingdom not of this world, 34. 
Unity of the church taught by the dis- 
cipline of the Puritan Fathers, <4. 
The rule of the church, 49. The true 
mission of the church is to give the 
Word of God to the world, 54. Dis- 
cipline by which the Puritans were 
taught the true life and dependence of 
the church, 57. Singular objection 
raised to the American mission in 
Turkey, 60. Blessings secured through 
the instrumentality of our Puritan an- 
cestors, 61. Cromwell’s true charac- 
ter, 64. 

Redemption—Its Glory, by the Editor, 
521. Dick’s views, 523. The Bible 
representation of Redemption, 524. 
Edward’s views, 526. Harris’ ditto 
and Jenkyn, 557. Redemption the 
ultimaté end of God’a works, 229 
The Plan of Redemption and its his- 
tory illustrative of its glory,531. The 
Resurrection further declares it, 537. 
Bearing of the Judgment on the uni- 
verse, 539. The sentence of the 
Judgment do., 546. The Separation 
do., 548. The Rewards and Punish- 
ments of the future world an illustra- 
tion, 550. Redemption honors our 
world, 552. Glory and dignity of the 
church, 553. 

Religion of Merit and Religion of Grace, 
by Rev. R. W. Hill, 478. First cha- 
racteristic, 479. Second,480. Third, 
483. Fourth, 485. Fifth, 486. Sixth, 
488. Seventh, 489. The two sys- 
tems of doctrine manifest, 490. Re- 
veals the nature of the conflict, 492. 
shows the necessity of a learned and 
pious ministry, 443. 

Revelation, a Key to the Book of, by Rev. 
J. M. Macdonald, noticed, 567. 

Revolutionary Spirit, the, by Prof. Tay- 
ler Lewis, LL.D., 670. Conservatism, 
false and true, 671. A liberal spirit, 
673. The right of revolution not 
denied, 675. The great problem of 
political philosophy, 676. Character 
of the recent French revolution, 678. 
A prevalent heresy, 680. Church and 
state, 652. Revolutionary Spirit a 
great obstacle to Christianity, 684 


~ Time and Christianity the great re- 


formers, 688. Individualism a radical 
tendency, 690. We are in no danger 
of feudalism, 693. Have we made 
rogress, 694. Political virtue is ata 
ow ebb, 695. The cause, 696. The 
remedy proposed, 697. 
Robbins, R., D. C. His Xenophon’s Me- 
morabilia of Socrates, noticed, 187. 
Romanism and Barbarism, by Rev. H. P. 
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Tappan, D.D., 252. Quotations from - 


Dr. Bushnell, 253. Connection be- 
tween Romanism and Barbarism, 258. 
Errors in determining the influence of 
Romanism, 259. Greek and Roman 
civilization, 26). Nature of Roman- 
ism, 263. Asa religious system, 266. 
Divides the world into twe great 
classes, 268. Papacy and the state, 
269. Condition of the papal states, 
271. Mexico, 273. Character of our 
emigrant population, 275. Their so- 
cial and political condition, 277. The 
remedy for the evil, 280. 

Roman Chancery, Tax Beok of the, by 
Rey. Albert Guernsey, 359. The be- 
lief in regard to it, 360. Character of 
this so-called tax-book, 361. Confu- 
sion of works, 362. Two copies pro- 
fessedly authentic, agreeing, 363. Edi- 
tion of 1514 not the earliest, 365. The 
identity of the edition of Silber and that 
of Dr. Mont, 367. The charge of for- 
gery, 368. The tax-book in question 
genuine, 371. Does not permit the 
commission of crimes, 372. Compa- 
rison of items, 374. Character of the 
penitentiary taxes, 375. Abuses of it, 
377. Conclusion, 378. 

Sabbath Manual, by Justin Edwards, D. 
D., noticed, 754. 

Sabbath Readings, by Thomas Chalmers, 
noticed, 752. : 

Scripture Readings, by Thomas Chalmers, 
noticed, 379, 567. 

Salkeld, Joseph, A. M, First Book in 
Spanish, noticed, 754. 

Sanborn, Prof. Aids to Classical Study, 
299. 

Sherman, Rev. James. His Guide to 
Acquaintance with God, noticed, 752. 

Sherwood, Rev. J. M. Redemption—its 
Glory, 521. 

Skinner, T. H., D. D. Nature of the 
Atonement, 86. 

Smith, Prof. J. Few, Pulpit Eloquence, 
as affected by Divine Influence, 571. 
Spanish, First Book in, by Joseph Salk- 

eld, A. M., noticed, 754. 

Spear, Rev. S. T. His Family Power, 750. 

Spencer, Rev. J. A. His gospels in Greek, 
noticed, 187. 

Spirit, Promise of the, by Rev. Erskine 
Mason, D. D., 67. Meaning of the 
promise, 68. Miraculous endowments, 
69. The point established by an ana- 
lysis, of Pentecostal scenes, 70. The 
natural mind does not apprehend re- 
vealed truth, 7}. The change wrought 
by the Spirit, 73. The reality of this 
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agency, 75. Success of the gospel de- 
pendent upon it, 76. Necessity of 
making this truth more prominent, 79. 
Power of religion is in its facts, not in 
its theory,82. Hopes of the church 
built on the promise of the Spirit, 83. 
Spiritual Heroes, by John Stoughton, no- 
ticed, 749. 
Stoughton, John. 
noticed, 749. 
Tables of Logarithms of numbers and of 
sines and Tangents, by Prof. Loomis, 
noticed, 748. 
Tacitus, the Germania and Agricola of, 
notes by Prof. Tyler noticed, 380. 
Tappan, H. P. D. D. Romanism and 
Barbarism, 252. 
Philosophy of Expression in 
Oratory, 698. 
Tayler, C. B. Rev. 
noticed, 754. 
Thackeray, M. W. His Vanity Fair, 754. 
Thankfulness, by Rev. C. B. Tayler, 753. 
Thompson’s Seasons, noticed, 190. 
Thompson, Rev. J. P. Skepticism in re- 
lation to the missionary enterprise,453. 
Torrey’s Neander, by Rey. S. M. Hopkins, 
A. M., 126. Character of the trans- 
lation, 127. The main idea of the 
work, 129. An instructive chapter, 
131. Temptations to which Christians 
were subjected in the Decian persecu- 


His Spiritual Heroes, 


His Thankfulness, 


tion, 134. Cyprian’s Efforts, 137. 
Novatus, 138. The struggle between 
them, 141. Novatus opposes the 


Bishop of Rome, and organizes a sepa- 
rate church, 142. The strife which 
ensued, 143. 

Tyler, Prof. His Notes on Tacitus, 380. 

Undesigned Coincidences in the writings 
of the Old and New Testaments, by J. 
J. Blunt, D. D., noticed, 190. 

Upham, Thomas C. His memoir of Ma- 
dame Guyon, noticed, 187. 

Vane, General. His Peninsular War, 751. 

Vanity Fair, by W. M. Thackeray, 753. 

Vernon Edward,by E. V.Childe, 752. 

Webster, Noah, LL.D. His American 
Dictionary, noticed, 188. 

Western New York, by Rev. James H. 
Hotchkin, noticed, 747. 

White, Charles, D.D. Influence of col- 
leges especially on Western Education 
and Civilization, 383. 

William the Cotlager, noticed, 570. 

Wilson, Rev. R. His Infant Baptism, 749. 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, with 
notes, by R. D. C. Robbins, noticed, 187. 

Young Schoolmistress, by Joseph Alden, 
D.D., noticed, 752. 











